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PREFACE. . 



A LATE writer on art, in speaking of originality, says that " it consists 
in the power of combining, transfusing, digesting, assimilating, the mate- 
rial that comes into our possession from any source whatever.*' Such is the 
only CM-iginality claimed in this volume ; and though more in this than in 
any previous volume is expressed in our own words, where we did not find 
others condensed exactly to our needs, 3'et chiefly we have confined our- 
selves to the best expressions from a wide range of authors, given over their 
own names. And this for several reasons : first, because no one author 
can be best and most perfect at all times and on all subjects ; secondl}^ in 
order that each statement of fact or opinion might have the authority and 
weight which belongs to its author ; and, lastl}', we would point out to the 
readers the whole hive whence these few drops of hone^^ were brought. 

We have now reached the last 3'ear of the seven-3^ears' course prescribed 
b}'' the International Committee. In order that they might complete the 
survey of the Bible within the seven 5'ears, the}^ have selected the lessons for 
1879 from twenty-five books of the Bible, chiefly the prophets and epistles : 
so that more than ever some special commentary is needed on the lessons. 

We have earnestl}^ endeavored to make this volume more perfect than its 
predecessors. The setting of the lessons has been more carefull}^ brought 
out : the dates, and connections with other events ; the places where the 
books were written and the transactions took place ; the contemporary 
HISTORY ; the place of prophets and epistles in the historical books of the 
Bible ; some account of the books and their authors ; and every thing that 
can give a clearer understanding of the Word and its truths. By these 
things, b}^ maps, tables of chronolog}', and the pronunciation and meaning 
of Bible names, by careftil introductions, by illustrations drawn from history', 
science, biogi'aphy, and travels, it is hoped to secure the objects of this 
work, — (1) to leara the exact meaning of God's word; (2) to aid in 
making it vivid and impressive by facts and illustrations ; and (3, and 
chief), to bring its truths to bear on the heart and life. And may it be as 
blessed to those who read and stud}^ as its preparation has been to 

The Authors. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHEONOLOQ-Y. 



kutoboms of jvdah ahd israsl. 


BOOKS OF THB BIBLE, 


COHTEMPOKARY HI8T0KY. 


B.C. 


P&OPHETS, ftc. 




1097... Saul. 


1 Samuel. 




1058... David. 


2 Samuel. Psalms (Bk. I.) 
1 Chronicles. (Ps.1-41.) 




1019... Solomon. 


1 Kings 1-12. 

2 Chronicles 1-9. 




1006... Temple dedicated. 






978. . .Kingdom divided. 


1 Kings 13, &c. 




Kingdom of Jodah. 


Kingdom of Israel. 




978...Rehoboam. 


978. . .Jeroboam I. 


2 Chronicles 10, &c 




961...AbUah. 








958... ABa. 


957...Nadab. 

953...Baa8ha. 

932...Elah. 

931...Zimri. 

930...Omri. 








919...Ahab. 


jTMnh Psalms (Bk.n.) 




910...JelioBhaphat. 








899,..Ahaziah. 








898...Jehoram. 






891...Jehoram. 








887...Ahaziah. 








886...Athaliah. 


886... Jehu. 


2 Kings. 




879...Joasli. 


858... Jehoahaz. 








842...Jehoash. 


Eliaha, Jonah, 


Homer, 860. 


839...Ama7.iah. 


827... Jeroboam n. 






810...Uzziah. 










784. . .Interregnum. 


Isaiah. 


Borne founded 753. 




773...Zachariah. 








Shallum. 








772...MenahemI. 
761...Pekahiah. 




Sargon, 722-704. 






Numa Pompillus. 
Sennacherib, 702. 




759...Pekah. 




758...Jotham. 




MiOAH. 


Assurbanipal (Sardanapa> 


742. . . Ahaz. 


742...Menahemn. 




lus), 660. 




733... Pekah (restored). 




Median empire founded by 


727...Hezekiah. 


730...Hoshea. 


Psalms (Bk. m.) 


Cyaxares (Ahasuerus ol 
Dan. 9:1), 633. 


721 


721... Final captivity 
of Israel by 


(Ps. 73-89.) 


Babylonian empire founded 

by Nabo.Polasser, 625. 
Fall of Nineveh, 616-606. 








Assyrians. 




0g8...Maiia88eli. 




Nahum. Psalms (Bk. IV.) 


Tarquinius Priscus. 


643...Amon. 




Harakkuk. (Ps. 90-106.) 


The Seven Wise Men in 


641...Jo8iah. 




Zephaniah. 


Greece. 


Jehoahaz. 




Jeremiah. 


Pythagoras, 570. 


610...Jehoiakim. 




Daniel 1-6. 
EzBKDSL (595-573.) 


Croesus, 568. 

Sappho. 

Persian empire founded by 

Cyrus, 558-330. 
^sop, 560. 
Solon died 558. 
Confucius, 559-476. 
Buddha died. 477. 


606 .. .First siege of Jerusalem. Beginning 

of 70 years* captivity. 
599...Jehoiachin. 
5Q9.,.Zedekiah. 


688. . .Destruction of Jerusalem, third siege. 






Daniel,— later chapters. 
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Tarquin the Proud, 534-509. 


Zerubbabel. 


Book op Ezra, chaps. 1-6. 


Rome a republic, 608-30. 
Republic of Athens. 
Darius, 521. 
Battle of Marathon, 490. 


635. . .The rebuilding of the second Temple 




begun. 


Haggai. 


Battle of Thermopylae, 480. 
Naval battle of Salamis, 480 


621. . .Zechariah and Haggai. 


Zechariah. 


515. . .Dedication of the second Temple. 


Psalms (Bk. V.) 


Xerxes (Ahasuerus of Es- 




(Ps. 107-150.) 


ther), 485-465. 


474. . .Esther and Mordecal. 


Esther. 


Artaxerxes, 465-423. 
Herodotus, 484-400. 


458. . .Commission of Ezra. 


Ezra, chaps. 7-10. ' 


Pericles, 469-429. 


457. . . Great reformation. 




Socrates, 468-308. 
Military tribunes, 445. 
Plato, 430-354. 


446. . .First commission of Nehemlah. 


Nbhemiah. 






Retreat of the 10,000,— 


425 . .Second commission of Nehemlah. 




Xenophon, 400. 


400 


Malaohi. 

End of Old Testament Canon. 


Gauls take Rome, 390. 
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NEW TESTAMENT CIIRONOLOGY. 



DATES. 


PEB80N8 Ain> BOOKI OF THE BZBLB. 


GOVTSMPOBABT EVBHT8. 


A.M. 4000; or, 
B.C. 4. 


CHRIST BORN. 


Augustus CflBsar, emperor of Rome. 


A.D. 

26 


TAe EUtory in the Gospels covers from 
B.C. 4 to A.D, 80, 

Baptism of John. 

Oruciflxlon of Chbist. 


Augustus dies Aug. 10, A.D. 14. 
Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome, 14-37. 
Archelaus over Judea, B.C. 4 to A.D. 6. 
Herod Antipas In GaUlee, B.C. 4 to A.D. 80. 
Herod Philip in other parts, B.C. 4 to A.D. 
83. 


80. April 6.... 




Tfu nuiory in the Acts is included be- 
tween the years A,D. 80 and 63, 




80. Aprils.... 


The Resurrection of Chbist. 


AOTSl. 


Pilate In JndM. 


May 17.... 


The Ajsceneion. 






May 27.... 


Pentecost. (Sunday.) 


Acts 2. 




86 


Martyrdom of Stephen. 
Conversion of Paul. 


Acts 7. 




87..... 


AniHiQ. 


Caligula, emperor of Rome, 87-41. 
Claudius, 41-64. 


42 


The disciples first called Christiana at An- 

tioch. 
First missionary tour of Paul. A mm 1 A. 11. 


45 




45-62 


Epistle of Jambs. 
Second missionary tour. 
1 Thbssalonians written. 
Gospel of Matthew written. 
Galatians. 
1 Corinthiaks. 






49 


Acts 16, &c. 
Acts 17, 18. 


Caraotacus, a British chief, defeated by 

P. Ostorius Scapula, 61. 
Edict of Claudius expelling Jews from 

Rome, 52. 
Nero, 64-68. 


52 


50-60 


55 


Acts 10. 


Pomponia Greclna, wife of Aulus Plautus, 
accused of foreign superstition (Chris- 
Uanity). 


67. April 


Summer... 


2 Cobinthiaks. 


AoTsao. 


Birth of Pliny the Younger, 61. 


68 


Romans. 

Gospel of LUKB written. 

COLOSSIAKS. 

Philemon. 


Acts 28. 
AcTs2*-81. 


Suetonius defeats Queen Boadicea in Great 
Britain, near London (80,000 slain), 61. 


58.^)0 


02 


Great earthquake at Pompeii, 62: 




Retirement of Seneca. 




Bphesians. 








Acts written. 








Paul ta honds at Rome. 






68 


Philippians. 










68-70 


History subsequent to the Acts, 
Epistles of Peteb. 

Hebbews. 


Great fire in Rome (ascribed by Nero to 
ChrisUans), July 10-24, 64. 


64-70 


Death of Seneca and Lucian, 66. 

Publius Ludnlus Murianus, prefect of 
Syria. 


67 


1 Timothy. 
Titus. 

2 Timothy. 
Paul executed. 






Vespasian, emperor of Rome. 


68 




Destruction of Jerusalem, 70. 


Mayor June. 


Burning of the Temple, Aug. 6. 


70-06 


Epistles of Jomr. 
Gospel of Jomr. 
Revelation. 




Domitian, the Ust of the 12 Ctesars, 81-06. 


78 




Great persecution in his last years, 03-06. 


96,06 




Julius Agricola in Great Britain. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 



Lesson I. — Januaby 6, 1879. 
THE SECOND TEMPLE.— Ezea 8: 1-13. 



TIME. B. O. 536, 535. The b.egli)ning of the second great exodus of the Jews ; this from Babyloiii 
as the first was from Eg3^t. Ezra himself came on the scene B. C. 458, nearly 80 years later. 

PliAOB. Jerusalem, and the surrounding country, which henceforth was named Judaea, and the 
people " Judseans," shortened into " Jews." 

KUIiSUS. Cyrus, founder of the Persian Empire, B. 0. 558. He began to reign at Babylon, Jan. 
6, 538 B. O. Zerubbabel was governor of the returned Jews at Jerusalem. His title was Tirshatha, the 
origin of the Turkish " Pacha." 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORT. We can understand these Bible times better by connecthig 
them with the well-known facts of contemporary common history. The fifth monarchy, the Persian, 
existed 228 years, B. C. 558-330. Plsistratus was tyrant of Athens at the time of this lesson, B. C. 5<X>- 
627. He founded the first public library at Athens, B. C. 544. Pythagoras, the philosopher who invented 
the multiplication-table, fiourished about B. C. 570. Solon the Wise died B. C. 558 ; and Esop, renowned 
for his fables, B. 0. 560. Tarquin the Proud was reigning at Rome, B. 0. 534-509; and ConfUclus, the 
great Chinese philosopher, flourished B. 0. 559-476. x 

PROPHRTS. Daniel was still living, an aged man. Haggai and Zechariah began to prophesy 
(B. C. 520) before the temple, whose foundations were now laid, was completed, as in our next lesson. 

PS AliMS. The fifth book of Psahns (Ps. 107-150) was collected, and part of the Psalms were writ- 
ten, during the period of the Restoration, under Ezra and Nehemiah. Here, especially, Psalms 107, 118, 
126, 180, 135, 136. 

BOOK OF RZRA. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were regarded by the Jewish church and 
the early Christian fathers as one book; but modem criticism has decided that they were originally two 
books, with dififerent authors. The book of Ezra is divided into two distinct sections. The first, chaps. 
1-6, covers a period of 22 or 23 years (B. C. 536-515), and gives an account of the return from captivity 
and the rebuilding of the temple. It took place half a century before Ezra's time, but was doubtless 
compiled by Ezra. The second part, chap. 7 to the end of the book, begins after a gap of 57 years since 
the events of part first. It comprises the events of only about a year, B. C. 458-457, and was doubtless 
tne narrative of Ezra himself. Its date of composition Is fixed at B. C. 457-456, soon after Ezra's return 
to Babylon. Its language is a mixture of Chaldee with Hebrew, and resembles that of Daniel more than 
any other book of Scripture.— Condensed from Canon Cook, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Old Testament Lessons of last year ended with the decree of Cyrus, the last verses of 2 Chroni- 
cles, and also, word for word, the first verses of Ezra. For 70 years the Israelites had been captives 
in this foreign land of Babylon; but now the 70 years of desolation prophesied by Jeremiah (Jer. 
25 : 11, 12 ; 29 : 10) had been accomplished. The first deportation of captives was in B. C. 606; the first 
<3aravan of restored captives, in 536. It may seem strange that Cyrus should make such a decree, and 
five so much aid to the Jews. Dr. Howard Crosby, in ** God's Word, Man's Light and Guide," explains 
the mystery. The mountaineers of Persia, under Cyrus and Darius, came down upon the Assjrrian and 
Babylonian empire to exterminate the pagans. They sweep over the empire, and find in the midst of it 
a people, by millions, called Israel. They make them a grand exception to their work of extermination. 
They load them with riches and blessings. They send all of them that want to go to Jerusalem with a 
grand army escort. Why all this honor upon the poor captive Jews ? These were the people that be- 
lieved in the old Zoroastrian creed, that there was but one God. They hated polytheism ; they allowed 
no statues or pictures of gods. These mountaineers were charmed when they found in the midst of the 
pagans a people that, like them, worshipped one true God. — ffoward Crosby t LL,D, 
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Ezra 3 : 1-13. 



LESSON I. 



FmsT Quarter. 



1 And when the seventh month 
was come, and the children of Israel 
were in the cities, the people gathered 



themselves together as one man to 
Jerusalem. 



Jewish tradition holds that Daniel, occupying a high position in the court of Cyrus, hrought to his 
attention the prophecies of Isaiah, which even name Cyrus as God's servant (Isa. 44 : 26-28, and 45 : 1-4) . 
There is no good reason to question this Jewish tradition. We know that Daniel stood high at the court 
of Cyrus, had ready access to his ear, was familiar with Hebrew prophecy, was aware that Ctod's time 
for the rtistoration had come, and was laboring and praying for this result. — Cowlea. 

The return from, captivity opens the final era of the history of the Jewish church and nation; and, 
fihen th«j day at last arrived which was to see their expectations fulfilled, the burst of joy was such as 
has no p irallel in the sacred volume. It is indeed the revival, the second birth, the second exodus, of the 
nation (l*s. 126). Although the actual event seems small and homely, yet that very homeliness indicates 
one of tJ. e main characteristics of the epoch on which we have entered. Unlike the first exodus, this 
second exodus was effected not by any sudden effort of the nation itself, nor by any interposition of signs 
and wond'jrs, but by the complex order of Providence, in which the prophet thus bids his people see an 
Intervention no lees divine than that which had released them from Egypt. " Wheel within wheel," was 
the intricate machinery which Ezekiel had seen in his visions on the Chebar ; but not the less was a spirit 
as of a living creature within the wheels. — Stanley*^ Jewish Church. 

Appropriately, the great decree of Cyrus opens the book (1 : 1-4). This decree must have stirred the 
hearts of God's true children to their deptho (vs. 5, 6). All the chief fathers, and those whose hearts 
Ck)d had touched, sprang to respond to this call. Those Jews who did not join the caravan, and perhaps 
others than Jews, put in their aid in money, valuable goods, and beasts of burden. Cyrus restored those 
vessels from the old temple which Nebuchadnezzar brought away, — catalogued here (vs. 9-11). 

Chap. 2 is the enrolment of the first band of returning exiles, by genealogy. It was of high impor> 
tance to trace out and record the pedigree of these men. Let it be shown and known that they are indeed 
JewBi — the Lord's chosen people, heirs of the promises made to the fathers. To bring out these relations 
will be wholesome and quickening to their hearts. Scenes of hardship and sacrifice are before them. 
They will endure the better if they recall their noble parentage, and remember that they go to replant the 
land of their fathers* sepulchres, and carry out the grand purposes under which GK)d gave Canaan to their 
fethers, and all " the sure mercies of David.** A few families of doubtful or discredited genealogy are 
specially noted (vs. 59, 61-63). Their lack of pedigree would enhance the value of a clean record to those 
who had It. The total number (v. 64) was 42,360. Besides these there were 7,337 servants and 200 sing- 
ers ; making a total of 49,897, — within a small frtu^on of 60,000. The number of th^ir domestic animals, 
beasts of burden (vs. 66, 67), gives some idea of their property, and of the means of conveyance for their 
heavy goods, for the infirm, for some of the women and children. Tlie masses must have made the 
journey on foot. — Cowlea. This gross amount is 12,000 more than the particular numbers given in the 
catalogue, when added together, come to. Reckoning up the smaller numbers, we shall find that they 
amount to 29,818 in this chapter, and to 31,079 In the parallel chapter of Nehemiah. Ezra also mentions 
494 persons omitted by Nehemiah ; and Nehemiah mentions 1,765 not noticed by Ezra. If, therefore, 
Ezra*s surplus be added to the sum in Nehemiah, and Nehemiah*s surplus to the number in Ezra, thtry 
will both become 31,583. Subtracting this from 42,360, there will be a deficiency of 10,777. These are 
omitted because they did not belong to Judah and Bei^Jamin or to the priests, but to the other tribes.— 
AUing in Davidson's ffermeneutics. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Chap. 3 presents the people arrived and somewhat settled in the land, — ready, when the memorable 
seventh month opened, to convene for the feast of tabernacles. Assembling on the first day of the month, 
they had time to prepare the great altar for burnt-offerings. Then they resumed the regular morning and 
evening sacrifice. — Cowlea. 

1. The seventli month. Not the seventh since they started firom Babylon, but the seventh of 
their sacred year, which began in March or April (according to the moon) , the month of their deliverance 
from Egypt. The seventh month was therefore Tisri, our September (or early October), the most sacred 
month In the Jewish year. It was the seventh month of the same year in which the exiles arrived in 
Jerusalem. The seventh month was properly the festival month. The New Year*s Day (of the civil 
year), the atonement day, and the feast of tabernacles (the Jewish Thanksgiving Day), fell on this 
month. — Lange. This seventh month henceforth took the ChaldsBan name, Tisri, the opening month, the 
January, and thus became the first of the year. — Stanley. From ch. 7 : 9, we understand it was a journey 
of four months from Babylon to Jenualem, so that we may conclude they began their journey In thft 
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LESSON I. 



Ezra 3 : 1-13. 



2 Then stood up Jeshua ^ the son 
of Jozadak, and his brethren the 
priests, and Zerubbabel^ the son of 
Shealtiel,* and his brethren, and build- 
cd the altar of the God of Israel, to 
offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is 
written * in the law of Moses the man 
of God. 

3 And they set the altar upon his 
bases ; for fear was upon them be- 
cause of the people of those coun- 
tries : and they offered burnt offer- 



ings thereon unto the Lord, even 
burnt offerings morning and even- 
ing. 

4 They* kept also the feast of 
tabernacles, as it is written, and offer- 
ed the daily burnt offerings by num- 
ber, according to the custom, as th^ 
duty of every day * required ; 

5 And afterward offered the con- 
tinual burnt offering, both of the new 
moons, and of all the set feasts ' of 
the Lord that were consecrated, and 



1 Hag. 1 : 1; 2 : 2. Zech. 3:1. « Matt. 1 : 12. Luke 3 : 27. » Matt.'l : 12. * Num. 28 : 3. Deut. 12 : 6, 6. 
» Neh. 8 : 14,J7. Zech. 14 : 16. « Exod. 29 ; 38. t Num. 28 and 29. 

first or second month (early spring), and, after they had spent some time in settling themselves, they 
assembled at Jerusalem. — £p. Patrick. Igrael were in their cities. For some time after their 
arrival, they were occupied in the necessary work of rearing habitations to themselves, amid the ruins 
of Jerusalem and its neighborhood. — J.I'.and£. Gathered themselves tog^ether. According to 
the requirements of the law (Deut. 16 : 16). — Cook. It is clear from verse 6, that they did not wait till 
the feast of tabernacles, the 15th of the month, but already, on the day of the new moon, came together; 
yea, some earlier, so that the building of the altar might be ready for the new moon. — Lange. As one 
man. As if inspired by one will. — Lange, With one spirit. — KeiL 

2. Then stood up. As we say, arose and went at the work. Jeshua. Another form of Joshua. 
He was high priest (Hag. 1:1). He was the grandson of Seraiah, the high priest, put to death by Kebu- 
chadnezzar at Riblah (2 Kings 25 : 18-21). His father, Josadak, had been carried captive to Babylon, 
and died there some time before this (1 Chron. 6: 15). — J. F, and B, His brethren. Of the same 
family of priests, not his natural brothers merely. Zerubhabel. Was of the royal line of David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. 3: 1, 19). He was really the son of Pedaiah, the younger brother of Shealtiel (called 
Balathiel in 1 Chron. 3 : 17) ; but Shealtiel having no sons, and the royal line being continued in the 
person of Zerubbabel his nephew, he is called his son. The prince and the priest both led and aided in 
the work of religion. Bnilded the altar. Restored the old altar of burnt-offerings which stood 
directly in fh)nt of the temple-porch. — Cook. The temple was in ruins, and the first thing renewed was 
the altar. Spiritual worship should ever be before the outward temple. Build GK>d's house from within. 
Though full of business to provide necessaries for themselves, yet they left all their business in the 
country to attend Good's altar. Let worldly business be postponed to the business of religion, and it will 
prosper better. — Henry. Bumt-ofTering^s, as it is ivritten, in Deut. 12 : 14, 15. These bumt-offer> 
ings were for sin as symbols of atonement. Their first need, as of all returning wanderers, was forgive- 
ness and deep repentance. 

3. They set the altar upon his bases. Upon the old foundations which we must suppose to 
have become apparent on the clearing away of the ruins. — Cook. Here they set or built the new altar. 
For fear was npon them. The fear of the tribes or nations around them, their enemies, did not in- 
duce them to take arms, or to erect fortifications, but to prepare an altar and offer sacrifices, by which 
they put themselves under the immediate protection of Almighty God. — Scott. Apprehension of danger 
should stir us up to duty. — Henry. They did their work in the simplest and shortest way, on old foun- 
dations, because they feared interruption and hostility. The people of these countries. Chiefiy 
Samaritans, — a mongrel race, — with remnants of their old enemies. Bumt-offeringSt morning 
and evening. The regular daily sacrifice commanded by Moses (Exod. 29: 38-42). The daily lamb 
typified the Lamb of Gk)d, whose intercession and sacrifice is needed day by day. 

4. The feast of tabernacles. The Jewish national thanksgiving day, at the close of the harvest 
of com and oil and wine, hence called the feast of ingathering. It lasted seven days ; and during those 
days they were commanded to dwell in booths made of the boughs of trees, hence the name ' taberna- 
cles.* It ended, on the eighth day, with a peculiarly holy convocation. — Smithes Bible Dicilonary. As 
written (Lev. 23 : 34-43; Deut. 16 : 13-15). According to the custom. The sacrifices belonging to 
this festival are enumerated in Num. 29 : 12-38. 

5. And afterward, the continual burnt offering. After the sacrifices of the feast of taber- 
naclefl, the usual order of daily sacrifices was continued. — Lange, Of the new uioons* At the 
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of every one that willingly offered a 
freewill offering unto the Lord. 

6 From the first day of the sev- 
enth month began they to offer burnt 
offerings unto the Lord. But the 
foundation of the temple of the Lord 
was not yet laid. 

7 They gave money also imto the 
masons, and to the carpenters ; and 
meat, and drink, and oil, unto them 
of Zidon, and to them of Tyre, to 
bring cedar trees from Lebanon ^ to 
the sea of Joppa, according to the 
gi'ant^ that they had of Cyrus king 
of Persia. 

8 T Now in the second j^ear of 
their coming unto the house of God 
at Jerusalem, in the second month, 
began* Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 



tiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, 
and the remnant of their brethren the 
priests and the Levites, and all they 
that were come out of the captivity 
unto Jerusalem ; and appointed the 
Levites, from* twenty years old and 
upward, to set forward the work of 
the house of the Lord. 

9 Then stood Jeshua with his i^ns 
and his brethren, Kadmiel and his 
sons, the sons of Judah,* together, 
to set forward the workmen in the 
house of God : the sons of Henadad, 
with their sons and their brethren the 
Levites. 

10 And when the builders* laid the 
foundation of the temple of the Lord, 
ihay set' the priests in their apparel 
with tnunpets, and the Levites the 



» 1 Kings, 6: 6,9. «ch.6:8. 



• ver. 2. * 1 Chron. 23: 24. » ch. 2: - 
31, &c. ; 16 ; 4; 25 : 1. Neh. 12 : 24. 



• Zech. 4 : 10. t 1 Chron. 6 : 



beginning of each month (see Num. 28: 11-15). Set feasts. The other festivals of the year, as the 
Passover, Pentecost. Consecrated. Set apart as holy times. Free-will offerings. On occasions 
of special thanksgivings or needs (Dent. 16: 2, 10, 16). 

6* The first day of the seventh month. This preliminary work was done at the first of the 
month, two weeks before the feast; but they did not then begin on the foundations, but did immediately 
make preparations for building the temple, as in the next verse. 

7. They gave money. The law required much, but they brought more. — Henry, Where there 
is much religion, there will bo large benevolence. They must pay the workmen who gave their time. 
Uleat. Food. Drink. Wine. Oil. Olive oil, used as butter is with us. Them of Zidon. A country 
on the seacoast of the Mediterranean at the foot of Mount Lebanon, where the cedars grew. This was the 
same kind of bargain, and for the same reasons, as Solomon had made for the first temple (1 Kings 5 : 6, 
9, 11). Sea of Joppa. The seaport nearest Jerusalem. Grant of Cyrus. According to the per- 
mission of Cyrus to build the temple. He never ruled Phoenicia (Herodotus), but he could give the 
Jews permission to trade. — Cook. 

8* In the second year, second uionth. April or May of the following spring. Began. The 
work on the foundations of the Lord's house. The remnant. Those of the priests and Levites who 
had been left alive after the destruction of the land, and the captivity. And all^ The entire congrega- 
tion took part in the work. — Lange, Twenty years old and upward. According to the rule of 
David (1 Chron. 23: 24), and the example of Moses (Num. 8: 24). All went to work who were well 
grown and able. 

9. Jeshua. Not the high priest of verse 2, but the head of one of the two Levitical houses, as Kad- 
miel was of the other (ch. 2 : 40). Sons of Jndah. Probably the Hodaviah of ch. 2 : 40. Comp. Neh. 
7 :43. —Cook. Henadad. A third Levitical family uniting in the work with the other two. — Cook. 

10. When the builders laid the foundation. For six or seven months they had been gather- 
ing materials for the new temple, clearing away the rubbish from the old foundations ; and now the time 
bad come for the laying of the new foundations. It was like the laying of a corner-stone ; and they had 
a great celebration of the beginning of the new temple. Set. Appointed. Priests in their apparel. 
The elegant and beautiful official robes used by the priests in their celebrations, especially the blue and 
scarlet and purple robes, with gold and gems, of the high priests, and others, described in Exod. 39. 
With trumpets. Not for music; but like our church-bells, for summoning assemblies, and joyful 
announcements. These were in the hands of priests. Sons of Asaph. Bescerdants of Asaph; also, 
perhaps, including other singers of his choirs, Joined with them : sons of music. Asaph was one of the three 
great leaders of David's choirs (1 Chron. 13: 8; 15: 16, 19). The ordinance of David. The institu- 
tion of David with his 24 choirs of singers, his bands of music, &c. (1 Chron. 25). 
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sons of Asaph with cymbals, to praise 
the Lord, after the ordinance of 
David king of Israel. 

11 And they sang together by 
course in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord, because ^ he is good, 
for his mercy endureth for ever toward 
Israel. And all the people shouted 
with a great shout, when they praised 
the Lord, because the foundation^ of 
the house of the Lord was laid. 

12 But* many of the priests and 



Levites and chief of the fathers, who 
were ancient men, that had seen the 
first house, when the foundation of 
this house was laid before their eyes, 
wept * with a loud voice ; and many 
shouted * aloud for joy : 

13 So that the people could not 
discern the noise of the shout of joy 
from the noise of the weeping* of the 
people : for the people shouted with 
a loud shout, and the noise was heard 
afar off. 



1 1 Chron. 16 : 84-41. Pb. 186; 146 : 1-11. Jer. 33 : 11. « Rev. 21 : 10-1*. » Hag. 2:8. * Ps. 126 : 6. 
Jer. 81 : 8, 9. « Ps. 5 : 11. • Judfe. 2 ; 6. 

11. Sang by coarse. They responded to one another in responsive songs. While one choir sang, 
" Praiise ye the Lord, for he is good," the other answered, " For his mercy endureth forever." They sang 
such Psalms as 106, 107, 118, 136. 

12. The ancient men. There might well he old men present who had seen the former temple, 
since only 72 years had passed since the beginning of the exile, and the temple was not destroyed till 18 
years later. — Zan^«. Wept with a loud voice. What wept they for? Not certainly that the 
foundations were inferior in extent, or because there were marks of littleness in any thing then before their 
eyes, — but because they looked forward, and saw that there was not the least probability that the struc- 
ture would ever make even the most faint approach, in splendor and magnificence, to the ancient building, 
on which the long savings of David and the wealth of Solomon were expended. Some say that they 
lamented rather the absenee of the five great things which glorified the first temple, but which were not 
to be found in the second, — the ark of the covenant, the sacred fire on the altar, the Urim and Thummim, 
the shechinah or sacred symbol of the divine presence, and the spirit of prophecy. But the spirit of 
prophecy was not then extinct, seeing that Haggai and Zechariah prophesied; and, as for the shechinah 
and sacred fire, they could not, until the completion of the building, know that these would be wanting. 
We think, therefore, that their mourning arose from the perception that the new temple, taken altogether, 
would be "as nothing in comparison with the first." So says Haggai (2jt7, 9), who was commissioned 
to comfort them by the assurance that the deficiency of this temple in exterior glory should be abun- 
dantly compensated by the coming of the Messiah, whose presence should give to the second house a glory 
greater than that which the first house could boast. —Kitto, Many ghoated for Joy. The younger 
were joyM that they had any temple. They looked forward to a temple and a nation, infinitely better than 
their captive state, though not so glorious as ancient times; and yet even this temple and nation were to 
have glories and prosperity that former times knew not, and the younger men were not wrong in their joy. 
Not discern the shout of joy from the noise of the weeping. Among Eastern people, expres- 
sions of sorrow are always very loud and vehement. It is indicated by wailing, the howl of which is 
sometimes not easily distinguishable from joyful acclamations. —J, F. wnd £, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. God's house first. See the siege of Leyden, Motley's Dutch Republic, vol. ii. pp. 570-580. When 
food came after the terrible siege, men who rushed first for the food over-ate and died ; but the migoiity 
went first to the church, and gave thanks to God, and then satisfied their hunger. They founded a uni- 
versity for a thank-offering. A similar seeking first the kingdom of God is shown in the history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

II. God's worship the best defence agrainst enemies. The beautiful and massive Pilgrim 
moument at Plymouth, Mass., illustrates this truth. The statue of Faith, 86 feet high, has just been 
placed upon its pedestal. One hand points to heaven, and the other holds an open Bible. It is to be sur- 
rounded by four figures, representing Morality, Liberty, Religion, and Education. Any country is safe 
which lives by an open Bible, and is seeking after Qod ; and religion and morality, education and liberty, 
which that Bible gives, are better defences than armies and navies. No nation ever fell whose peopla 
were intrenched and defended by these. 

III. Joy and relig^ion from difficult times. The mahogany-tree, in low and damp soils, is of 
very rapid growth; but the most valuable trees grow slowly amidst rocks and on sterile soil, and seem to 
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gather compactness and beauty of grain and texture from the very difficulties with which they have to 
struggle for existence ; just as in human life affliction and trial develop the loveliest traits of human char- 
acter. In the Bahama Islands, springing up on rocky hillsides in places almost destitute of soil, and 
crowding its contorted roots into crevices among the rocks, — I speak now of a time long past, — it formed 
that much-esteemed and curiously-veined variety of wood known and valued so highly in Europe as 
" Madeira wood.'* — Scrap-Book. 

PRACTICAL, 

I. (Verse 1.) The value of unity in 6K>d's service. Ten men of one mind are more than ten times 
as strong as one. 

S. God's house should always be placed first, — the building of his spiritual temple before our 
own houses and fortunes. 

3. In all enterprises the wise man begins with God. 

4. (Verse 2.) Begin immediately to worship G^d, though it be with a rough altar out of doors. 
Wait for no fine churches. 

5. Do what you can in G^d's worship, if you carmot do what you would. 

6. (Verse 3.) Build your new altars on the old foundations, your new forms on the old principles. 

7. The best defence against the enemies of a country is God and his worship. No nation ever per- 
ished which put religion and education and morality ^r«^ 

8. (Verse 4.) The need of special occasions and great gatherings in religious work. 

9. The need of daily religion ; daily supplies of grace. 

10. (Verse 7.) Bring ail persons possible to help in Q^'s temple. 

II. (Verse 8.) Let every one do his fiill part in the work. 

12. (Verse 10.) Nothing so Joyful, so full of thanksgiving, as hard work and great sacrifices for 
God and religion. 

13. (Verse 11.) The mixture of sorrow and Joy is a typo of all worldly things, and of most efEbrts 
and plans of doing good : in all there is something to be sorry for, much to rejoice in. 

14. (Verse 12.) The different views of the same event. 

15. Though the old seemed better, yet the new was really better ; and the new glory of the Messiah 
shone in the new house. 



Lesson IL — January 12, 1879. 
THE DEDICATION. — Ezra 6: 14-22. 



TIME. In the spring, March and April, of B. O. 615; 20 years after the begiiming made in our 
last lesson. 

PliACE. Jerusalem, capital of Judsoa; the city only partially rebuilt. 

RUIiERS. Darius Hystaspes (father of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther), on the throne of 
Persia. Zerubbabel, governor of Judaea. Tatnai, Persian governor of Syria and Palestine. Tarquln 
Buperbus at Borne. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTpRT. Confticius, the great founder of the Chinese religion, B. C. 
559-476. Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist religion, was living in India at tills time. He died B. C. 
477. — Max Muller. 

For the better understanding of the place in Persian history of the present and several following 
lessons, the true list of Persian kings is here given from William Smith : — 

Beginning of each reign, B. C. Length of reign. 

1. Ctaxabes, kingof Media (uiAajmerua; Dan. 9: 1) . . . . 634 40 years. 

2. AsTTAGES, his son, last king of Media {Darius the Mede) ... 694 44 years. 
8. Cybus, son of his daughter and Cambyses, a Persian noble, founder 

of the Persian Empire. (Rawllnson says 558) 550 21 years. 

Cyrua begins to reign at Babylon Jan. 5, 538 

4. Cambtses, his son (Ahasuerus : Ezra 4:6). . . . Jan. 3, 529 7i years. 
6. GoMATBS, a Magian usurper, who personated Smerdis, the younger 

sonof Cyrus (^rtoxerxes; Ezra 4: 7, &c.) (about Jan. 1) . . 522 7 months. 
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0. Dabius, the Bon of Hystaepes. A Persian noble, raised to the throne on 

the overthrow of Gt>mates. (Darius : Ezra 4 : 6, 24; chs. 5, 6) Jan. 1, 521 86 years. 

7. Xebzbs, his son (AAatuerua : Esther) Dec. 23, 485 11 years. 

8. Abtazerzes LonouIakus, his son (Jrtaxerxea : Ezra 7, Nehemlah). ' 

(End of his reign, Dec. 17, 423) ...... Dec. 7,485 42 years. 

PBOPHExft Haggai and Zachariah, at Jenisalem, began to prophesy about five years before 
this (B. C. 620), and encouraged the people to finish the temple. 

PSAIiMS. The fifth book, Ps. 107-150, especiaUy 114, 115, 118, 135, 136, 146-150. 

CONNECTION. 

One would hardly expect, f^m the zeal with which the work of rebuilding the temple was com- 
menced, that nearly 20 years passed before it was completed. Various circumstances co-operated tc 
produce this slowness. First, the opposition of the people around, and particularly of the Samaritans, '^ IK. 9'^^//' 
who at first wished to be allowed to take part in the great work, but, finding themselves repelled some* 
what roughly by the Jews, became the most Inveterate opponents of the undertaking, and eventually 
succeeded in procuring an order for its suspension firom the Persian court. The discouragements, indeed, 
were such, that the people began to regard them as a sign that the time for the restoration of the temple 
was not yet come, and that the commencement period of 70 years should be computed f^om the 
destruction of the former temple, and not from the first captivity under Jehoiachin. Thus for some 
time the work was altogether abandoned, and the x>eople employed themselves in building comfortable 
dwellings at Jerusalem for themselves. For thus building for themselves ** ceiled houses" while the 
Lord's house lay waste and open, they were severely rebuked by the prophet H aggai , and were at length /■' ^ 
stimulated to resume their labor, which an encouraging ^rman from the Persian court enabled them to 
bring it to a successful close. Few readers of scripture history look to dates so much as they ought to 
do ; and it will surprise many to learn the simple fact, that, when Ezra made up his second great caravan 
of pilgrims for Jerusalem (Ezra 7), the new temple had been completed nearly 60 years, and it was 
nearly 80 years since the first caravan of pilgrims set out under Zerubbabel, who, with all that 
generation, had assuredly been long since dead. — ^i^. There was a mongrel brood of Samarit-Assy- v 
riaus, which ever since the days of Sennacherib dwelt in the land of Israel, whose religion was a patched j ^'^' 'V*' ' 7'- ^ 
coat of several shreds ; some little part Jewish, the rest Pagan. These hollow neighbors proffer their 
assistance to the children of the captivity. In a just indignation the Jewish governors l^pel the partner- 
ship of such helpers. — J>p. Joa. HaWs MeditaHona, This repulse made the Samaritans their bitter 
oiemies. They wrote letters to the king of Persia, asking him to search the records of the empire, and see 
how the Jews had formerly rebelled and made trouble. At first they did not succeed; but after a time 
a decree came from the Persian court, forbidding the work on the temple to proceed. It is Interesting 
to note how the events occurring in the Persian Empire, as we learn them from secular history, throw 
lig^t on this period. From Bawlinson's Ancient Monarchies (vol. ill. 403-407) we learn that so long as 
Cyrus and his son Cambyses ( Ahasuerus of Ezra 4 : 6) were living, the efforts of the Samaritans fkiled, 
because these monarchs were disciples of Zoroaster, and believed in one God, and hence were in sympa- 
thy with the Jews; but as soon as the^false Smerdis (see list of kings above) usurped the throne, the 
Samaritans succeeded In obtaining a decree against the Jews, because the usurper was a Magian, an 
opposer of the Zoroastrians. The Magians were fire-worshippers, " recognizing fire, air, earth, and 
water, as the only proper objects of human reverence. The Magi held no personal gods, and therefore 
rc;)ected temples, shrines, and im&gea.** — Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. 845-347. But when Darius, a i^ 
Zoroastrian, came to the throne, the Jews took courage, and retumed_to the building of their temple. 
— P. In Ezra 5, the prophets Haggai and Ze chariah ap pear, calling the people to resume the rebuilding ^ 
of the temple. Their books of prophecy concur with the history to this point. Under the inspiration of 
their prophetic messages and personal infiuejice, the work was resumed in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspes; then a new opposition arose. The leaders in this instance (described vs. 8, 6) were the 
high officials (governors) over Syria and Pidestine. These opponents were apparently less virulent and 
more candid than the Samaritans seen in chap. 4, and far less scornful and bitter than Sanballat and his 
associates, as seen in Neh. 4 and 6. It is well that the reader should keep distinct in his mind these three 
sets of adversaries : the first and second withstanding the work on the temple; the third, the work on 
the city walls. This second class of opponents came to Jerusalem in person, and demanded of the 
elders their authority for this rebuilding, and asked their names that they might be properly indicted 
before the king. This gave those elders an opportunity to refer to the decree of Cyrus, under which 
they were acting (5: 11-15). Consequently this letter of complaint to King Darius carried with it its 
own antidote; it called for an investigation of the records of Cyrus' reign, where Darius found the 
original decree, and forthwith confirmed it, ordering Tatnai and his associates not only to desist from all 
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LESSON n. 



First Quarter. 



14 And ^ the elders of the Jews 
builded, and they prospered through 
the prophesying of Haggai the pro- 
phet and Zechariah the son of Iddo. 
And they builded, and finished ity ac- 



cording to the conunandment of the 
God of Israel, and according to the 
commandment of Cyras ,^ and Darius,* 
and Artaxerxes king * of Persia. 



1 Oh. 6; 1, 2. « V. 8. » ch. 4: 24. * ch. 7: 1. 



epposition, but positively to help the work forward, making appropriations from the king's revenue for 
this purpose. Under these auspicious circumstances, coupled with aid and impulse from the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah (referred to again : 14), the work moved forward rapidly to its completion in the 
sixth year of Darius. — Cotolea, 

14. And the elders. The elders (olders) were the chle&, especially Zerubbabel, the royal prince, 
whose name means " seed of promise sown at Babylon; " and Jeshua (the ancient form of Jesus), the 
high priest. Builded. The temple. For 16 years the work had been delayed; and now during foui 
years, after Darius came to the throne, the work went on rapidly, and prospered. Tliroagli the 
prophesyingr. See the books of Haggai and Zechariah. Prophesying is not merely foretelling, but 
means the speaking-out the words God told them to speak. It was in the second year of the new Persian 
king, and on the first day of .the sixth month (B.C. 521, September), and again on the one-and-twentieth 
day of the seventh month (B.C. 621, October), that Haggai appeared before the chiefis of the nation, in the 
temple-court; in the eighth month (B.C. 621, November) Zechariah joined him; In the ninth month, on 
the four-and-twentieth day, Haggai delivered his two farewell messages, and then once more followed 
Zechariah, first in the eleventh month (B.C. 520, January) , and again (B.C. 519, November) , after a longer 
interval, in the ninth month of the fourth year of the same reign. It is characteristic of the true prophetic 
spirit, that, whilst the chronicler and the prophets are equally bent on the accomplishment of the same 
end, — the rebuilding of the temple, — the only obstacle that the chronicler sees is the opposition of cxter 
nal adversaries ; the chief obstacle that the prophets Indicate is the moral fedlure of their own fellow 
citizens. In each of the two prophets the hope and the lesson is the same, but it comes in a different 
form. To the aged Haggai the recollection of the ancient temple is always present; but he is convinced 
that, even if the present tranquillity of the world must needs be broken up, even if some violent convul- 
sion should once again shake ail nations, yet abundant treasures would flow into the temple. If its own 
children should neglect it, the heathen whom they despised would come tq the rescue. He fiercely 
rebukes, not the captiousness of the Samaritans, but the apathy of his countrymen. There were those 
who, taking advantage of the long delay, counted with a curious casuistry the number of years that the 
captivity ought to last; and, finding that two were still wanting to complete the mystic 70, sheltered 
themselves behind this prophecy, to indulge their own indifference and luxury. " The time is not come," 
they said, " the time for the temple to be built." — " The time not come for this ! " exclaimed the indignant 
prophet. " Is it time for you to dwell in your panelled houses, and the temple to lie waste? " There 
were those, too, who had been tenaciously holding back their contributions, and hoarding up the produce 
of their newly-acquired fields. With telling effect he pointed to the drought that had withered up com 
and vine and olive and fig on hill and valley, and broken the energy of man and beast. Far more explicit 
and fiorid was the utterance of the younger prophet, who caqie to Haggai's assistance. Zechariah's ideal 
of the restored Jerusalem was not of the returning glory of the old time, but of a fresh and prosperous 
community, — peaceful old age carried to its utmost verge, and leaning in venerable security on its staff; 
the boys and girls, in childlike mirth, playing in the streets ; the unfinished walls not a cause for despond, 
ency, but a pledge that they were not needed in a city of which the sufficient defence was the wall of 
divine fiame, and of which the population was to outgrow all such narrow bounds. — Stanley^s Jewish 
Church, Hag^gai. With regard to his tribe and parentage, both history and tradition are alike silent. 
According to tradition, he was bom in Babylon, was a young man when he first came to Jerusalem, 
probably of priestly rank. He was an old man at this time, living long enough to see both the first and 
second temples. — Smithes Bible JHcUonary. Zechariah. Son of Berachiah, and grandson of Iddo. 
He is called son of Iddo, because he was descendant of Iddo, as Jesus was Son of David; and because 
probably his father was dead, and he was the next representative of the family after his grandfather 
Iddo. He seems to have entered upon his office when quite young (Zech. 2:4), and must have been bom 
ki Babylon, and returned with the first caravan of exiles under Zerubbabel. — J, Stewart Perowne. Ao- 
eording to the coimnandment of God. Throu^ Isaiah, and Haggai, and Zechariah, by whom 
God spoke to the people; and recognizing the fact, that even what was done by heathen rulers was 
through the plan and direction of God. Cyras and Darlos. (See Connection.) Both of these rulers 
sided by decrees and gifts. Artaxerxes. Longimanus, No. 8 in the table in Contemporary Histofy. 
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Ezra 6 : 14-22. 



15 And this house was finished on 
the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the 
reign of Darius the king. 

16 IfAnd the children of Israel, 
the priests, and the Levites, and the 
rest of the children^ of the captivity, 
kept ^ the dedication of this house of 
God with joy,* ^ 

17 And offered* at the dedication 
of this house of Grod an hundred bul- 



locks, two hundred rams, four hun- 
dred lambs; and for a sin-offering 
for all Israel, twelve he-goats, accord- 
ing to the number of the tribes of 
Israel. 

18. And they set the priests* in 
their divisions, and the Levites • in 
their courses, for the service of God, 
which is at Jerusalem ; as it is writ- 
ten ' in the book of Moses. 

19. And the children of the cap- 



1 Ch.4: 1. SI Kings 8: 63. 2 Chron. 7: 5. > v. 22. Neh. 8: 10; 12: 43. Pb.122: 1. « ch. 8: 85. 
» 1 Chron.;24: 1. • I Chron. 23: 6. t Num. 8: 6; 8: 9. 

What he did was done more than half a century later than this lesson, by gifts he sent to Jerusalem 
(Ezra 7 : 15, 19) ; but he is included in the general statement of this verse. The Artazerzes of Ezra 4 : 7 
cannot be meant, for he opposed and did not help the building. 

15. The lioase was finislied. Spring of B.C. 515. This was 70 years after the destruction of the 
first temple, as the first return of exiles was 70 years after the first deportation of captives to Babylon. 
Montli Adar. The last month of the Jewish year. Their year began with the new moon of March. 
Sixth year of Darlns. This enables us to locate this event in secular history. 

16. Children of Israel. Not only of Judah, but all tribes were more or less mingled with them. 
Kept the dedication with joy. They might have held a fast day, instead of a feast of Joy. Even 
now, when the work of many years stood before them finished, it was far from reaching the magnificence 
of the former temple ; it was accomplished only through the permission of a heathen king (and the nflns 
of the city on every side) : they might have had a vivid realization of the entire wretchedness of their 
situation. How easily there comes over us men, at the very time when we reach the aim of long-cherished 
hopes, ill-humor and dejection instead of Joy, because it does not correspond with our ideas 1 But we 
should recognize with internal thankfulness that that which has been gidned is much more than we could 
in any way expect, that it is superabundant grace and mercy. — Lange, We have reason to think it the 
fidrest day that ever shone forth to us, wherein the building of God's house is raised up in our soul. 
How we should shout at the laying of this foundation, and feast at the laying-on of the roof! — BialL 

17. Offered at the dedication. 700 victims. A small number compared with those offered by 
Solomon at the dedication of the first temple (2 Chron. 7:5), but large in proportion to their numbers 
and wealth. This large amount was chiefiy eaten by the worshippers at their feast. Twelve he-g^oats. 
Besides the 700 victims offered for a burnt-offering, 12 goats were offered for a sin-offering **/ar all 
laruelt** one for each tribe, — a decisive proof that the returned " children of the captivity " regarded 
themselves as the representatives of all Israel. — Cowles. For the law of sin-offering, see Lev. 16 and 
Num. 28 and 29. The sin-offering represented God's covenant as broken by man, and knit together 
agidn through the shedding of blood, the symbol of life, which signified that the death of the offender 
was deserved for sin, but that the death of the victim was accepted for his death (on^ condition of his 
repentance). The burnt-offerings represented also, and chiefly, the devotion of the sacrificer, body and 
•oul, to God. — Smith's Bible Dictionary, 

18. Priests in their divisions. The priests and Levites were divided into 24 courses. Some 
were officers, some porters, some musicians, some aided the priests in the sanctuary, some had charge 
of the tabernacle (1 Chron. 23 and 24). ~ P. As it is written in the hook of Moses. Although 
David arranged the priests and Levites in courses according to their fiunilies (1 Chron. 23 : 6-24 ; 24 : 1-19) , 
it was Moses who assigned to the priests and Levites their rights and privileges, their station and several 
duties (Num. 8: 6-10; 8: 9, U).—J, F. and B, 

10. With this verse the writer assumes the use of the Hebrew, which he had discarded for the 
Chaldee from chap. 4:8. — Cook, The foreign language appropriately expressed the foreign influence in 
God's word. The Hebrew is natural when the Jewish temple and feasts are restored. The passover. 
The great feast of the Jews, at the beginning of their sacred year, and commemorating their exodus from 
Egypt, and birth as a nation, imderthe covenant of Gk)d (Exod. 12: 1-51). It was a service full of 
symbolic meaning. This service was another step in their restoration as a nation. Fourteenth day 
of the first month. Easter, — about the 1st of April. 
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LESSON II. 



FmST QUABTEB 



tivity kept the passover upon the 
fourteenth day ^ of the first month. 

20. For the priests and the Le- 
vites were purified * together, all of 
them were pure, and killed * the pass- 
over for all the children of the cap- 
tivity, and for their brethren the 
priests, and for themselves. 

21. And the childi-en of Israel, 
which were come again out of cap- 
tivity, and all such as had separated 



themselves unto them from the filthi- 
ness * of the heathen of the land, to 
seek the Lord God of Israel, did 
eat, 

22. And kept the feast* of un- 
leavened bread seven days with joy : 
for the Lord had made them joyful, 
and turned the heart • of the king 
of Assyria unto them, to strengthen 
their hands in the work of the house 
of God, the God of Israel. 



» Exod. 12: 6. « 2 Chron. 30: 15. « 2 Chron. 35: 11. * ch. 9: 11. » Exod. 12: 16; 13: 6. 2Chroii.aO: 
21; 35: 17. 1 Oor. 5: 7, 8. « v. 6. P rov. 21 : 1. 

20. Were pnrified . . . all were clean. The priests and Lovites took special pains to be pure 
fh)m defilements, according to law (Lev. 22 : 4, &c.). At first, each head of the family killed the passo- 
ver for his family; but gradually, on account of the danger and fi-equency of legal defilement, the Levites 
killed the passover for the people, and for the priests because they were busy with their own duties in 
the temple. Only the pure can lead in God's worship. 

21. Such as had separated themselves. These were descendants of Jews who had remained 
in the land when the rest of the nation had been carried away captive. They had, no doubt. Intermarried 
with the heathen, and were not in a position to observe the laws of Moses as to food and purification. 
To separate themselves from the impurities of the heathen, meant for them to forsake altogether commu- 
nion with the heathen, and seek communion with the Jewish congregation. — Lange, The filthiness. 
Tne moral uncleanness, as well as legal: it is a true characteristic of heathenism. Did eat. The 
passover. 

23. Feast of unleavened bread. The passover. All leaven was forbidden, to symbolize the 
removing of the leaven of sin and impurity from heart and life. Seven days, the usual time of keeping 
the feast. The Lord made them joyful. They overflow with joy, and attribute all to Ck)d, the 
source of all true joy. Those Psalms which (at least as far back as the time of the Greek translation.') 
bore the names of the two prophets of this period were the jubilant songs, of which the first words have 
been preserved in their Hebrew form through all Christian psalmody : *• Halleli^ah," " Praise the 
Eternal " (Ps. 146-150). Other hymns may have been added to that sacred book as years rolled on ; but 
none were thought so fit to close the Psalter, with a climax of delight, as the four exuberant Psalms 
which sum up the joy of the return. There, more than even in any other portion of the mirthful Psalter, 
we hear the clash of cymbal, and twang of harp, and blast of trumpet, and see the gay dances round the 
temple courts, and join in the invitation to all orders of society, to all nations of the earth, to all created 
things, to share in the happiness of the happy human heart. — 8tanley*a Jewish Chwrch. King of 
Assyria. Darius, king of the Persian Empire, which included Assyria. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Perseverance under difflculties. The famous missionary Gary, when a boy, climbed up a 
cherry-tree, and, falling, broke his leg. When he was so far restored that he could walk about a little, 
his mother missed him from the house; and, going out, she found him up the cherry-tree again. 
" Mother," said he, " I am bound to climb that tree once without falling." Such perseveranfte gave 
him success In his difficult missionary work. — Dr. Vincent. 

II. The blessing to the nation, of such zeal and religrious revival. Protestant, or not 
Protestant? The question meant everywhere, •• Is there any thing of nobleness in you, O nation! or is 
there nothing? Are there. In this nation, enough of heroic men to venture forward, and to battle for 
God's truth versus the Devil's falsehood, at the peril of life and more? men who prefer death and all 
else to living under falsehood — who, once for all, will not live under falsehood; but, having drawn the 
sword against it (the time being come for that rare and important step) , throw away the scabbard, and 
can say in pious clearness, with their whole soul, ' Come on, then ! * Life under falsehood is not good for 
me ; and we will try it out now. Let it be to the death between us, then 1 ' " Once risen into this divine 
white-heat of temper, were it not only for a season and not again, the nation is thenceforth considerable 
through all its remaining history. What immensities of dross and crypto-poisonous matter will it not 
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January 19. LESSON III. Neh. 2 : 1-8* 

bum out of itself in that high temperature, in the course of a few years I Witness Cromwell and his 
Puritans, making England habitable even under the Charles n. terms for a couple of centuries or more. 
Nations are benefited, I believe, for ages, by being thrown once into divine white-heat in tliis manner. 
And no nation that has not had such divine paroxysms at any time is apt to come to much. — Carlyle*9 
Frederick the Greats vol. i. p. 276. 

III. The feast witli Joy. An aged woman was always singing at her work, and with a smile 
upon her face. When remonstrated with, she said, " I want to show the world how good a Master I 
serve.'* We should be joyful Christians for the same reason. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Patient continuance in well-doing will be crowned with success at last. 

^, Note the difficulties and hinderances in the way of all good, not to discourage us, bat to strengthen 
US and try us, and make us better by overcoming them. 

3. Never be discouraged because of opposition to God*s work. 

4. God's temple in the heart, God's kingdom in the world, progress slowly but surely whenever his 
people are faithful to him. 

6. (Ver. 14.) Rulers and ministers should encourage and help in every good work. 

6. The power of encouragement : " the cheer earns half, a quarter the toil." 

7. God makes worldly men to aid in his cause, often unconsciously to them. 
" 8. What is done by men has its source and power in God. 

9. (Ver. 16.) We should dedicate our hearts as living temples to God. 

10. (Ver. 17.) This dedication and consecration expresses itself in gifts and offerings. The 
converted soul wants to give its treasures to God. 

11* We need forgiveness and atonement even in our best deeds. 

IJJ, (Ver. 18.) Orderly arrangements and plans, the work rightly divided among the workers, are 
essential to the best progress of God's church. 

13. (Ver. 19.) The feast of the passover : a symbol of our redemption by the blood of the Lamb, 
of putthig away the leaven of ^in, of departing from the Egypt of worldliness, of eating the bitter herbs 
of repentance. 

14. (Ver. 21.) Christians should separate themselves from the uncleanness of the world. 

15. We should serve the Lord with gladness, to show the world how good ^Master we serve. 

16. The life of the consecrated is a continual feast of joy. 



Lesson III. — Januaey 19, 1879. 
THE MISSION OF NEHEMIAH. — Nehemiah 2: 1-8. 

TIME. B. C. 445, 444. The 20th year of Artazerzes, king of Persia. It was 70 years after ths 
events of the last lesson, and almost 90 years after the first return from captivity. The events of the Book 
of Esther occurred during this interval. 

PliACE. Persia, especially Shushan (Susa), one of the most important towns in the Persian 
dominion. The royal winter residence was there, and after Darius it became the chief capital. It was 
260 miles south-east of Babylon. 

BULEBS. Artaxerxes, called Longimanus (or long-handed), began to reign B. C. 465, reigned till 
Dec. 17, 423. He was the son of Xerxes, the Ahasucrus of Esther. Egypt was conquered and added to 
the kingdom in his reign. Nehemiah, governor of Judah. Ezra, the scribe. 

CONTEMPOBABT HISTORY. Pericles, the greatest Athenian statesman, was king of Athens 
B. C. 409-429. At the date of this lesson he was erecting the fer-famed Parthenon. Herodotus, " the father 
•yt history," was living, 484-400. Socrates was beginning to teach In the streets of Athens, 46S-398, followed 
by his pupils Plato (430-350) and Xenophon (444-354). Rome came this year (B. C. 445) under the mili- 
tary tribunes. Between this lesson and the last, the battles of Thcrmopylse (480) and Salamis and 
Marathon (490) were fought. % 

PSAI.MS. The fifth book of Psahns (Ps. 107-150) belongs to this period. 

CmCUMSTANCES. We' see the returned people— a small remnant of the children of Jacob — 
continuing the national line in the ancestral land toward the Messiah, with holy vitality enough (as it were) 
l>r this one purpose, but with a general mortification existing throughout the nation. The ark of the cove. 
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Neh. 2 : 1-8. LESSON HI. First Quaktee. 

1 And it came to pass in the month i taxerxes the king, that wine was be- 
Nisan, in the twentieth year of ^ Ar- | fore him : and I took up the wine,* 

»Ea.7:l. «eh.l:U. 

nantwas gone, the shechinah no longer illuminated the holy of holies, the Urim and Thmnmlm had long 
ceased, the bulk of the people were lost in captivity, and Israel, instead of being an independent common- 
wealth, with a mighty and magnificent capital, had become a peUy province of Persia, while Jerusalem 
was but a half-rebuilt ruin. —Howard Crosby. 

BOOK OF NEH£MIAH. The main part of this book was doubtless written by Nehemiah. 
Much of it is written in the first person, and thus claims to be the writing of Nehemiah himself. There 
are some passages, however, that have been thought in style, &c., to show indications of having beem 
written by some one else. There is, however, very little that is clearly proved to have been inserted 
by another hand. Perhaps chap. 12 : vs. 1-26 (vs. 11, 22, 23, at least) were added after Nehemiah's time. 
They give the lists of priests and Levites, from Zerubbabel's day to the time of Alexander the Great, 
who lived a century after Nehemiah. Jaddua, who is mentioned, was high priest during the reign of 
Alexander. The main history contained in the book covers about 12 years, viz., from the 20th to the 32d 
year of Artaxerxes. ^ 

NEHEAIIAH (" Compassion of Jehovah '0* thesonof Hachaliah. This emimently pious and patriotic 
Jew is to be carefully distinguished from two other persons of the same name, one of whom is mentioned 
as helping to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (chap. 3: 16), and the other is noticed in the list of those 
who accompanied Zerubbabel in the first detachment of returning exiles (Ezra 2:2; chap. 7:7). Though 
little is known of his genealogy, it is highly probable that he was a descendant of the tribe of Judah and 
royal family of David. — J. F. and B, His character appears to us as faultless. Patriotism, piety, pru- 
dence, perseverance, probity, and courage, equally marked his administration of afilEiirs. He renounced 
the luxuries of the Persian court for the hardships of what may almost be called a primitive and frontier 
life, in order to save his country from physical and moral ruin. In all his varied trials he looked up to the 
guidance and protection of his GK>d; he used methods with careful discrimination; he pursued his deter- 
mined course unflinchingly ; he set an example of self-abnegation and liberal dealing, and met the enemies 
without and within the nation with equal firmness and success. — Howard Crosby. 

CONNECTION. 

The last lesson closes with the dedication of the temple. This was B. O. 515, in the reign of Darius, 
•on of Uystaspes. By referring to dates it will be seen that it was not till nearly 60 years after the dedi- 
cation of the temple, that, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B. C. 458, the second great caravan of 
pilgrims, led by Ezra, went up to Jerusalem. Darius had been succeeded by Xerxes (the Ahasuerus of 
Esther), and the book of Esther comes in chronologically here; and it is only from the book of Esther 
that we have any details of the history of the Jews, till Ezra appears on the scene, in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes. Living at Babylon, he gained the favor of Artaxerxes, and obtained from him a commission 
to go up to Jerusalem. TIob restored Jews had £Edlcn into great declension, and Ezra's study in Gknl's 
law had stirred him up to a work of reformation. (See Ezra, chaps. 7-10, for account of his journey and 
work.) The account of Ezra's proceedings ends abruptly with the book that bears his name ; and he 
does not appear again till 13 years later, as the associate of Nehemiah (B. C. 444, Neh. 8:1). In the 20th 
year of Artaxerxes (B. C. 445) grievous tidings from Jerusalem reached the royal winter residence at 
Bhushan. Whether Ezra had returned after executing his commission, or whether the instability of the 
Jews and the malice of their enemies had been too much for him, things were in a worse state than at 
any time since the captivity. The people of Judaea were in affliction and reproach ; the wall of Jerusalem 
was still broken down, and the gates burned, as they had been left by Nebuchadnezzar. This news was 
brought by Hanani and other Jews of Judasa to Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, who appears to have 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and who held the ofilce of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes. Overwhelmed 
with the tidings, he fasted, and prayed Ood to incline the king's heart to grant his desire to help his 
brethren. At the end of four months (Chisleu to Nisan, November to March, B. C. 444) an opportuui^ 
ofibred itself, on the king's observing his cup-bearer's sadness. — Smith. According to Josephus, Nehe- 
miah, whi^ walking around the palace walls, overheard some persons conversing in the Hebrew language, 
and, having ascertained that they had lately returned from Judaea, was informed by them, in answer to 
his eager inquiries, of the unfinished and desolate condition of Jerusalem, as well as the defenceless state 
of the returned exiles ; the conmiissions previously given to Zerubbabel and Ezra, eictending only to 
the repair of the temple and of private dwellings, the walls and gates of the city had been allowed to 
remain a mass of shattered ruins, as they had been laid by the Ohaldeaa siege. —J. F. and £, 
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LESSON in. 



Neh. 2: 1-8. 



and gave it unto the king. Now I 
had not been beforetime sad in his 
presence. 

2 Wherefore the king said unto 
me, Why is thj'^ countenance sad, 
seeing thou art not sick? this is 



nothing else but sorrow^ of heart. 
Then I was very sore afraid, 

3 And said unto the king. Let* 
the king live for ever: why should 
not my countenance be sad, when 
the city,' the place of my fathers* 



1 Prov. 15: 13. « 1 Kings 1: 31. Dan. 2; 4. « ch. 1: 8. 



EXPLANATORY. 

1. IntlieinontltNisan. Corresponds to parts ofMarch and April. Called Abib in the Pentateuch, 
Exod. 13: 4. It was the first month of the Hebrew religious year. The twentietli year of .Arta- 
xerxes. Artazerzes was sumamed Longimanus, the long-handed ; so called, says Plutarch, because his 
right hand was longer than his left. He was the son of the fismaous Xerxes, the invader of Q^ece. He 
came to the Persian throne by the assassination of his father and brother Darius in B. 0. 465. He died 
in B. O. 425. In his reign Persia was in its zenith of splendor and power. Wine was before him. 
It is the custom among the modem Persians to drink before dinner, accompanying the wine-drinking with 
the eating of dried fruits. — Rawlinson'a H&rodotvA. The office of cup-bearer is mentioned by ancient 
writers as one of the highest honor and influence in the great monarchies of the East, the fortunate 
possessor of which eqjoyed great influence, from the peculiar facilities afforded him of access to the royal 
presence, and might aspire to the highest civil or even military employments without presumption. It 
was the same with the Assyrians, of which we have a scriptural instance ; for that foul-mouthed Bab- 
shakeh, who seems to have held the chief command under Sennacherib, was, as his name, or rather 
title, imports, " chief cup-bearer " to the king. At the Persian court, the expatriated natives of conquered 
states and their children might, equally with native Persians, aspire to the highest offices at the court or 
in the state; and this high place was, in the present instance, held by I^ehemiah. — Kitto. I took up 
the wine, and gaTe it unto the king. Xenophon has particularly remarked the polished and gracc- 
ftil manner in which the cup-bearers of the Median, and consequently the Persian, monarchs performed 
their duty of presenting the wine to their royal master. Having washed the cup in the king's presence, 
and poured into their left hand a little of the wine, which they drank off in his presence, they then handed 
the cup to him, not grasped, but lightly held with the tips of their thumb and fingers. This description 
has received some curious illustrations from the monuments of Assyria and Persia, on which the cup- 
bearers are frequently represented in the act of handing wine to the king. — J. F. and B. Sad in his 
presence. Kings do not like the sight of imhappy faces. It looks like a disparagement of their great- 
ness,.— an insinuation that they have not the power of conferring universal happiness ; and in the Persi&n 
court it was a capital crime to appear sad in the king's presence. Nehemiah knew this very well ; but 
when he foimd that the lapse of time, day after day, afforded him no suitable opportunity of naming the 
matter to the king, he could not prevent some traces of his trouble from being visible in his counte- 
nance.— XJ«o. 

a. Why is thy countenance sad ? The word translated " sad " in vs. 1, 2, 8, and the noun 
«* sorrow " in v. 2, are very general words for " bad " and " badness." But the bad countenance was his 
sad countenance. (See Gen. 40 : 7 for the same phrase.) — Croaby. Sorrow of heart. Deep sorrow 
will appear in the countenance. The spirit is stronger than the body. I was very sore afraid. A 
Persian subject was expected to be perfectly content as long as he had the happiness of being with his 
king. Both Darius and Xerxes had put persons to death for imwillingncss to accompany them on cxpe- 
ditions. — Cook. (See Herodotus iv. 84, and vii. 38.) Nehemiah knew that he had reason to fear, for it 
was a serious matter to ask to quit the court, and it might cost him his life. Sore. An adverb from aorty 
painful; hence meaning painftilly, greatly. 

3. liet the king: live forever. Compare 1 Kings 1 : 31 ; Dan. 2 : 4; 5 : 10; 6 : 6, 21. The mere 
formula of address to an Oriental king, so that even a Daniel used it without compunction. — Crosby. 
Why should not my countenance be sad, &o. There is a pious affection due to one's countiy, 
which cannot be extinguished by the pleasure or plenty of any other; nor can any prosperity in another 
oountry hinder or excuse a man for not being deeply affiicted for any calamity that befalls his own. 
Kehemiah was in no mean station when he was cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, and probably had the honors 
and preferments of that great empire at his command ; yet, when the king discerned that there was 
sorrow of heart expressed in his cotmtenance, and demanded the reason of it, he made no other excuse 
than " the place of my fathers' sepulchres lieth waste." A generous spirit can think of nothing but 
relieving his country while it is under a general misery or calamity. — Lord Clarendon. The city, th6 
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sepulchres,^ Ueth waste, and the gates 
thereof are consumed with fire ? 

4 Then the king said unto me, 
For what dost thou make request? 
So I prajed ^ to the God of heaven. 

5 And I said unto the king. If it 
please the king, and if thy servant 
have found favor in thy sight, that 
thou wouldest send me unto Judah, 



unto the city of my fathers' sepul- 
chres, that I may build it. 

6 And the king said uuto me (the 
queen also sitting by him) , For how 
long shall thy journey be ? and when 
wilt thou return ? So it pleased the 
king to send me; and I set him a 
time. • 

7 Moreover I said unto the king. 



» 2 Chron. 21: 20; 28: 27; 32: 33. « Prov. 3: 6. Phil. 4:6. » ch. 6: 14; ch. 13: 6. 

place of my fathers* sepulchres. LU., ** The city, house of graves of my fathers." This emphasis 
of " the house of graves " not only seems to prove Nehemiah a Jerusalemlte in descent, i.e., of the tribe 
of Judah, hut also of the royal house. An obscure person would scarcely have chosen such a way of 
designating the city before the king. — Crosby. Nobody was allowed to be buried within the walls of 
cities, Jerusalem forming the only exception ; and there the privilege was resei-ved for the royal family 
of David and a few persons of exalted character. — KUto. liieth waste, the g:ates thereof con- 
sumed with fire. See 2 Chron. 36 : 17-20. The decree of Cyrus, in behalf of the Jews, had reference 
only to the building of the temple ; but ill the East it is so important that a town of any consequence 
should be surrounded by a wall, — and, in the case of the returned captives, it was of such special 
importance, — that they reasonably concluded that the permission to build a temple necessarily implied 
leave to Burrou:Ad the place which contained it with a wall. The presence of a temple such as they had 
been allowed to build raised the city to such a rank, that the absence of a wall would be most strange 
and anomalous. So much, indeed, were the inhabitants distressed, and so natural was it that they should 
conceive themselves free to take this measure for their own safety, that they began to rebuild the town 
wall as soon as the temple had been finished. This raised a clamorous opposition, especially from the 
Samaritans. The kings of Persia had been willing, when the case was fairly set before them, to allow 
all that had been literally allowed in the decree of Cyrus, which formed to the Jews their great charter 
in all the troubles to which they were subjected; but beyond this they would not go when it appeared, 
from the records of the realm, that Jerusalem had once been the seat of mighty kings, and that the later 
sovereigns had constantly rebelled against their foreign masters. Thus, in all the favors granted by the 
Persian court, and all the renewals of the charter of Cyrus, permission to fortify the town by a wall is 
studiously withheld, though known to be greatly desired; and Jerusalem remained as a town whose 
growing prosperity was kept in check, and its peace continually endangered, by the want of a wall ; 
and it still presented to the external view the aspect of a ruined and burned eity, surrounded by frag- 
ments of broken wall, and by vast accumulations of rubbish and ruin ; for in the East people never clear 
away the debris of old ruins t il they need to build again on the same foundations. — Kitto. 

4. For what dost thou make request ? The king takes for granted that the look of sadness is 
an assumed preliminary to asking a favor. There is a true Oriental touch in this. — Crosby. I prayed 
to the God of heaven. A silent prayer, the aspiration of a moment; the first of the kind recorded In 
Scripture, but not the first by many tha the children of God had sent up on high. — Kiito. 

6 The queen also sitting: by him. The Persian monarchs did not admit their wives to be 
present at their state festivals, so this must have been a private occasion. (See Esth. 1 : 10-12.) Though 
the Persian kings practised polygamy, they had always one chief wife, who alone was recognized as 
*' queen." The chief wife of Longimanus was Damaspia, who must be referred to here. — Ccok. For a 
good illustration of this scene, see the illustration of a sculpture from the palace of Asshur bani-pal's 
palace (Eoyuzgik). The king, like the Romans and modem Orientals, reclines upon a couch; the queen 
sits in a chair of state by the couch's side, near its foot. Both are in the act of drinking. So it pleased 
the king: to send me. It has been conjectured that the recent humiliation of the Persian Empire by the 
Athenian victory of Cnidus may have rendered it part of the Persian policy to fortify a post so important 
as Jerusalem, in the vicinity of the Mediterranean, and on the way to Egypt. At any rate, the one idea 
in Nehemlah's mind is the restoration of the broken circuit of the once impregnable walls of ihe holy 
city. The change to this conviction fh>m the confidence of Zechariah in the unfortified security of Jeru- 
salem is as remarkable as was the change under the monarchy from the confidence of Isaiah to the despair 
of Jeremiah. — Stanley. I set him a time. The time he would return. Kehemiah appears to have 
-«taid in Jerusalem 12 years from his first arrival (ch. 5 : 14). 

af« Let letters be given me. No person of consequence travels in the East without a letter, or 
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If it please the king, let letters be 
given me to the governors beyond 
the river, that they may convey me 
over till I come into Judah ; 

8 And a letter unto Asaph the 
keeper of the king's forest, that he 
may give me timber to make beams 



for the gates of the palace which ap- 
pertained to the house, and for lie 
wall of the city, and for the house ^ 
that I shall enter into. And the 
king gra;ited me, according ^'to the 
good hand of my God upon me. 



1 ch.8: 7. « V. 18. Ez.5; 



Kattali; i.e., a command from the Rasa, the governor, the collector, or officer in authority, to the different 
chiefs of the districts through which he may have to travel. Were it not for this, there wonlr often be a 
difficulty in getting supplies, and there would generally be a great delay. The officers would be insolenb 
and overbearing, and the purveyors would demand thrice the sum the articles were worth. — Roberts. 
Governors. The modem pasha, the Oriental name for a viceroy used by Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Persians. Beyond the river. The river Euphrates. The course to Judsea. would leave the Euphrates 
probably at Tiphsah, 700 miles from Susa or Shushan, whence there would be 400 miles of travel through 
the Syrian countries (subject to Persia), before reaching Jerusalem. — Crosby. The Persian Empire at 
this time was of vast extent, reaching from the Indus to the Mediterranean, and the Euphrates was con- 
Bidered as naturally dividing it into two parts, eastern and western. (See Ez. 5 : 8, 4.) 

8. Asaph. The name is an Israelitish one, and very probably he was a Jew; who, like Nehemiah, 
held a high office at the court of Persia. Keeper of the king's forest. The word translated '* forest " 
is **parde8f** which is our familiar word '• paradise." It is an Aryan word, and signifies a walled-round 
place, ornamented with trees, either planted or of natural growth, and containing also animals. It would 
be well to translate, *' the keeper of the king's park," instead of " forest." It must have been in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, and was kept by Asaph. The word "pardes " occurs only in this place in reference 
to forest-trees, and appropriately expresses the care with which the forests of Palestine were preserved 
under the Persian rule; a regular warden being appointed, without whose sanction no tree could be 
felled. Elsewhere the word describes an orchard (Eccles. 2 : 6). Cant. 4 : 13. — /Smith's Bible Dictionary, 
The barrenness of much of Palestine has come largely from cutting down the forests : its fruitfulness will 
return with their growth again.' The palace which appertained to the house. The word trans- 
lated " palace " (birah) is by some translated " fortress ; " and the reference is supposed to be to the 
fortress or town of Antonio, at the north' side of the temple-area, so well known in the time of the 
Romans. Others suppose it to refer to the old palace of Solomon and of the kings after him, which was 
situated at the south-east comer of the temple-area, and which Nehemiah wished to rebuild. The hoase 
that I shall enter into. Referring either to the house he should build for himself and " enter into," 
or the ** house of Qod," and ** that I shall enter into," meaning, ** which I shall visit and inspect." Accord- 
ing: to the good hand of my God. The hand is sometimes taken in an ill sense for inflicting punish- 
ments, and sometimes in a good sense, for we extend favors to men with the hand. Thus Drusius 
explakis Ps. 88 : 6, " cut off from thy hand," that is, " fallen from thy grace and favor." Pindar thus 
uses " the hand of Ood " for his help and aid. Here it means, " by the power and help of God." -^ 
Burder. Compare Ez. 7: 9; 8: 18. This expression Is repeated again, slightly varied, in v. 18 of this 
chapter. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. (Verse 4.) So I prayed to the God of heaven. At the opening of the Anderson School of 
Natural History on Penlkese Island, Professor Agassiz, after alluding to their peculiar surroundings, 
proposed the observance of a "moment of silence," for asking the divine blessing. Acting upon this 
suggestion, the students reverently bowed their heads, and the professor, with devout mien, stood 
uncovered before them, all united in silent supplication. On^^ys, " We know of few finer pictures than 
that one on the island of Penlkese, when our acknowledged modem king of science, with bared head and 
reverent mien, amid the scattered stones and sea-gulls' nests, and the rude gatherings of his projected 
work, stood with his forty pupils, waiting on the almighty Creator." — Foster. 

II. liight and help in discouraging times. At the laying of the foundation-stone of Bunker 
Hill Monument in 1843, the crowd was great, and the pressure immense, so that danger of the falling of 
the platform was imminent. One person shouted, " Keep back, or we will be all killed here I " — ** Wo 
can't," returned the crowd. Another implored them to stand back, or the lives of hundreds would run 
tie risk of sacrifice ; and the reply was again, " We can't." At last the giant Webster came forward, 
and, waving his hand, said, " My friends, keep back : otherwise the consequence may be fatal to many." ^^ 
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** It is imposBible, Mr. Webster." was the answer. "Impossible/ " he replied. *' Impossiblb I Nothing 
is impossible on Bunker Hill! ** and the crowd fell back immediately. To those who have God and 
heaven on their side, who are upheld and sorroonded by God's promises, nothing is impossible. The 
greatest desolations may be recovered, the most hopeless rains may be lebnilt. — P. 

" PBACTICAIi. 

1. Begin with prayer before yon form yonr plans, even of reformation (ch. 1 : 4-11). 

2. (Verse 1.) Do yonr duty in all places, and nnder all circomstances. 

3. As the royal cnp-bearer must always taste of the wine before he presents it to the king, in order 
to show that it is nnpolBoned and wholesome, so we can offer to others best that religion whose value and 
goodness we have ourselves experienced. 

4. Sadness in the presence of a king was regarded as a dishonor to the king and his power to render 
happy; so a continnonsly gloomy and sour spirit in the Christian dishonors our Saviour and King. 

5. (Verse 3.) And yet those that love their country will be sorrowful over its dangers and evils. 

6. All those who love the Church of God will mourn over the declension of piety, and all evils and 
worldliness that mar our Zion. 

7. Then do all you can to remove these evils, at any cost. 

8. (Verse 4.) The place and value of ejaculatory prayer. 

9. (Verse 5.) The duty of patriotism; the loyiQ desire to help and bless our country. 

10. The duty of loyalty to God and his Church, and the desire to do all things possible for her 
upbuilding and improvement. 

11. (Verse?.) .Usealllawfhlmeansandworldly aids, as well as trust in God. 

12. When God grants our prayer, he prepares the means for its accomplishment. 

13. When God*s good hand is upon us, his work will succeed in our hands, enabling us *< to will 
and to do of his good pleasure." 



Lesson IV. — Jakuaby 26, 1879. 
THE BUILDERS INTERRUPTED.— Nehemiah 4: 7-18. 



TIMX:. B. C. 444. From March to September. Nehemiah obtained his commission in the month 
Abib or Nisan, corresponding to parts of our March and April. It would take him four months to reach 
Jerusalem. See Ez. 7 : 9. This agrees with Neh. 6 : 15, where it is said the wall was finished on the 
25th of Elul, or the middle of our September, after 52 days of work. Nehemiah reached Jerusalon the 
middle of July. The wall was building from the middle of July to the middle of September. 

Pli ACE. Jerusalem, in Judah ; a thousand miles journey from Susa the Persian capital. 

RUIiEBS. Artaxerxes I., king of Persia. Pericles, king of Athens. The military tribunes aft 
Bome. Nehemiah, governor of Judsea; Ezra, the scribe, with him. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. Same as in Lesson HI. 

CONNECTION. 

The arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem with his *' firman,'' his royal guard, and his retinue of slaves, 
was regarded as a great event, both on the spot and by the ** watchful jealousy " of the surrounding 
tribes. — Stanley. Nehemiah came with the title of Tirehatha, the same that had formerly been bome 
by Zerubbabel. The exact signification is doubtful ; but it is supiK>sed to come from the Persian " torah/* 
" severe," and to signify something like " your severity," " your dreadness." The modem •* pacha ** is 
derived from it. — KUto, Already, before his arrival at Jerusalem, he became aware of the hostility of 
Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the Ammonite ; but he only resolved to do his work with the greater 
speed. After the usual three days of rest or purification, he took a private view of the city by night 
(ch. 2 : 11-20). — Smith. It was in the darkness of the night that he, on his mule or ass, accompanied 
by a few followers on foot, descended into the ravine of Hinnom, and threaded his way in and out 
amongst the gigantic masses of ruin and rubbish through that memorable circuit, familiar now to every 
traveller, like the track of his native village. And now, having possessed himself with the full idea of 
the desolation, he revealed to his countrymen the whole of his plan, and portioned out the work amongst 
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7 ITBut it came to pass, tAof when 
Sanbaflat, and Tobiah, and the'^Ara- 
bians, apd the Ammonites, and the 
Ashdodites, heard that the walls of 



Jerusalem were made up, and that 
the breaches began to be stopped, 
then they were very wroth^ 



them. It wa» Uke the rebnilding of the wall of Athens after the invasion of Xerxes, Uke the building 
of the walls of Edinburgh after the battle of Flodden. Everx class of society, every district in the 
oonntry, took part in it. — Stanley, Chap. 3 details minutely the distinct work done by each con- 
siderable group of citizens: by the priests, the nobles, and head men, — a grand personal record, of 
special value in those days when names signified known men, though in this respect valueless to us to 
whom the parties are chiefly unknown. We may profitably notice that mostly the people of the city 
built, each over against their own bouse; an arrangement at once convenient as being economical of their 
time, and inspiiing as giving them a sense of working every man for his own as well as for the public 
interest. — Cowles, AQ kinds of scoffs and insults were showered upon the undertaking. A bitter 
sarcasm of Tobiah the Ammonite is recorded : " Even that which they build, if a fox go up he shall even 
break down their stone wall." At last, seeing the work proceeding so vigorously, they took counsel to 
put a stop to it by force of arms. This coming to the knowledge of Nehemiah, he took remarkable 
precautions for safety. Evety one was kept on the alert, every workman was armed, and the governor, 
who had put all his attendants and guard to the work, withdrew half of them to be constantly in arms 
by the men who wrought on the wall. Nehemiah was ever present, with a trumpeter by his side, and 
the people were eigoincd to hasten to him whenever the trumpet sounded. The vigilant precautions had 
the effect intended. The enemid^ knew their plot was discovered, and the great work was in a short 
time brought to a close. NehemiUi declares that, during the time the work was in progress, " Neither I, 
nor my brethren, nor my servants,>nor the men of my guard which followed me, none of us put off our 
clothes, saving that every one put them off for washing." The whole work vras completed in 52 days. — 
Kitto, \ 

\ EXPLANATORY. 

7. SanbaUat. A native of Horonaim, beyond the Jordan (ch. 2 : 10), and probably also a Moab- 
itish chief, whom, probably from old national hatred, we find united in council with the Samaritans. 
Whether he held any public office as governor over the Moabites, or over the Samaritans, the record does 
not state. —Kitto. He was probably satrap or pacha of Samaria under the Persians, and Tobiah was his 
vizier, or chief adviser. — (7ros6y. There is a Sanballat mentioned by Josephus; but it is evidently 
another person, living a century later. Tobiah. Tobiah is a Jewish name (Ez. 2: 60). He was 
probably a renegade Jew, who had become a slave among the Ammonites, and by his talents and cunning 
had risen into prominence, and was now chief adviser of Sanballat : hence the epithet, which probably 
Ids enemies had fastened on him, " Tobiah the slave." The hatred of the Moabites and Ammonites 
toward Israel, and the equal hatred of the Israelites to Moab and Ammon, appear to have grown stronger 
in the later ages of the Jewish state. After the attack upon Moab by Jehoshaphat, and the terrible scene 
uiK>n the wall of Mesha's capital (2 Kings 3: 27), there was probably nothing but intense bitterness 
between the children of Lot and the children of Israel. Sanballat and Tobiah represented the Moabitish 
and Ammonitish hatred. — Crosby, The Arabians. The Arabians referred to here are those taken 
captive by Sargon, king of Assyria, who were carried by him to Samaria, and settled there ; for an accoimt 
of which consult Rawllnson's Ancient Monarchies, vol. i., p. 146. Ammonites. Descendants of 
Ammon, half-brother of Moab, and son of Lot. Unlike Moab, the precise position of the Ammonites is 
not ascertainable. They were at this time subject to Persia; and it is suggested, that, as the Jews were 
also subject to Persia, the great body of these people would hardly dare go to war with them, and that 
** the allusion is probably to a band composed largely of Arabians, Ammonites, and Ashdodites, which 
Sanballat maintained as a guard to his person, and which formed a portion of the army of Samaria 
mentioned in v. 2." Ashdodites. Ashdod, or Azotus, was a Philistine city about 30 miles from the 
southern frontier of Palestine, three from the Mediterranean Sea, and about half way between Gaza and 
Joppa. The Philistines were always hostile to Israel. The Ashdodites were hostile to the Jews until 
Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabseus, 300 years after this, destroyed Ashdod. It is probable that 
Sanballat had actually brought an armed force in front of the city to terrify them. That the waUs of 
Jernsalem ^ere made up. Lit.y " that a bandage was applied to the walls of Jerusalem." So in 
2 Chron. 24 : 13 they were being repaired, built up. — Crosby. Who ever put his hand to any great work 
for the behoof of God's Church, without opposition? As the walls of the temple found busy enemies, so 
shall the walls of the city; and these so much more, as they promise more security and strength to 
Jerusalem. — Bp. EdU. 
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LESSON IV. 



First Quabteb. 



8 And conspired/ all of them 
together to come and to fight against 
Jerusalem, and to hinder ^ it. 

9 Nevertheless we made our 
prayer • unto our God, and set a 
watch * against them day and night, 
because of them. 

10 And Judah said, The strength 
of the bearers of burdens is decayed, 
and there is much rubbish ; so that 
we are not able to build the wall. 

1 1 And our adversaries said,^ They 



shall not know, neither see, till we 
come in the midst among them, and 
slay them, and cause tiie work to 
cease. 

12 And it came to pass, that when 
the Jews which dwelt by them came, 
they said unto us ten times, From all 
places whence ye shall return unto 
us they will be upon you. 

13 % Therefore set I in the lower 
places behind the wall, and on the 
higher places, I even set the people 



» Ps. I 



J: »-6. « Jer. 20: 10. Dan. 6: 4, 5. » Pa. 60: 15; 55: 16-22. 
» 2 Sam. 17 : 2. Acta 23; 12, 21. 



« Luke 21: 36. Acta 4: 24-29. 



8. And conspired. (Breathed together, planned in secret and in whispers.) The Samaritan 
faction showed their bitter animosity to the Jews on discovering the systematic design of refortifying 
Jerusalem. Their opposition was confined, at first, to scoffs and insults, in heaping which the governors 
made themselves conspicuous, and circulated all sorts of disparaging reflections that might increase the 
feelings of hatred and contempt for them in their own party. The weakness of the Jews in respect of 
wealth and numbers, the absurdity of their purpose apparently to reconstruct the walls and celebrate 
the feast of dedication in one day, the idea of raising the walls on their old foundations, as well as 
using the charred and mouldering dibria of the ruins as the materials of the restored buildings, and the 
hope of such a parapet as they could raise being capable of serving as a fortress of defen(ie, — these all 
afforded fertile subjects of hostile ridicule. — J. F. and B, 

9. Set a watch, because of them. Gather, ** over against them; " i.e., opposite to the place 
where they were encamped, probably on the north side of the city. — Cook, Nehemiah plans the defence : 
first, to seek help from God ; next, to set a watch day and night. Prayer did not slacken the energy of 
the Jews. They experienced the redoubled zeal and activity which all true prayer produces. They 
made their prayer to God, and set a watch against their foes day and night. All the natural means, 
whether of mind or matter, form channels through which God conveys his grace in answer to prayer. 
To stop these channels is to cancel prayer. Prayer was never intended to foster idleness or diminish 
responsibility. — Crosby. 

10. And Judah said. Three special difficulties are noticed: (1) "Judah" — the Jews of the 
country outside the city — are quite discouraged. " The strength of the workmen is failing; there is 
much rubbish in the way ; we are not able to build the wall." The feeble heart of the outlying Jewish 
population explaina the purpose of the scorn manifested by Sanballat and Toblah. They were purposely 
acting on these feeble souls, to dissuade them from the great enterprise. They did not expect their scorn 
and insults would disturb Nehemiah directly : they did hope to draw off fceble-heartcd Jews. (2) The 
adversaries are planning a surprise. (3) The Jews dwelling by them, e.g., in the vicinity of Samaria, 
come to US many timea, soliciting our laborera from the country to leave the work and go home. — Cowles. 

11. Adversaries. The Samaritans (see v. 7). They shall not know, neither see. They 
would work secretly, and come suddenly upon the Jews with an armed band. The rapid progress of the 
fortifications, despite of all their predictions to the contrary, goaded the Samaritans to frenzy ; and they, 
dreading danger from the growing greatness of the Jews, formed a conspiracy to surprise them, demolish 
their works, and disperse or intimidate the builders. — J. F, and B. 

12. When the Jews which dwelt by them. Those who dwelt outside of Jerusalem, near the 
hostile Samaritans, and hence under their influence. They said nnto us ten times ; i.e., frequently, 
repeatedly. From all places whence ye shall return unto us. Perhaps the best rendering of 
this difiicnlt passage is that of Bertheau, — *' They said unto us ten times from all the places (from which 
they came), that you must return to ua." — Cook. The meaning la this: The Jews from the outside 
towns— Jericho, Gibeon, Mizpah, &o. — came to Jerusalem, and urged their fellow-townsmen to desist 
their work, and go home. 

1 3 . Therefore set I in the lower plaees. Behind those parts of the wall that had attained the 
least height, and so were most exposed to attack. On the higher places. This is a mistaken render, 
ing. The word means a dry or bare place, and hence, by a metaphorical uae, an expoaed part of the wall. 
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after theii- families with their swords, 
their spears, and their bows. 

14 And I looked, and rose up, and 
said unto the nobles; and to the rulers, 
and to the rest of the people. Be ^ 
not ye afi-aid of them : remember the 
Lord, which is great ^ and terrible, 
and fight* for j-our brethren, your 
sons, and your daughters, 3^our wives, 
and your houses. 

15 And it came to pass, when our 
enemies heard that it was known unto 
as, and God had brought their coun- 
sel to nought,* that we returned all 
of us to the wall, every one unto his 
work. 

16 And it came to pass from that 



time forth, that the half of my ser- 
vants wrought in the work, and the 
other half of them held both the 
spears, the shields, and the bows, 
and the habergeons ; and the rulers 
were behind all the house of Judah. 

1 7 They which builded on the wall, 
and they that bare burdens, with 
those that laded, every one with one 
of his hands wrought in the work, 
and with the other hand held a 
weapon.* 

18 For the builders, every one had 
his sword girded by his side, and .vo 
builded. And he that sounded the 
trumpet was by me. 



» Dent. 1 : 



0, 30. Matt. 10 : 28. « Deut. 10 : 17. Ps. 66 : 8, 6. Nah. 1 : 6, 7. » 2 Sam. 10 : 12. * Job 
6 : 12. Ps. 33 : 10. Lam. 8 : 87, 38. » 1 Cor. 16 : 13. Phil. 1 ; 28. 



The " lowest parts,*' and the " exposed parts," are in apposition. For " and, " read "even." — Crosby. 
On such slight eminences as the ground oflfered. — Cook. After theii: families. Those belonging to 
the same families or ** clans." He set them after their families, that mutual relation might engage to 
mutual assistance. — Henry. The way in which the different families in any tribe were distinguished 
was by denominating them respectively flrom that individual who could properly be termed its father t 
found^t or head. — Bush. 

14. Be not ye afraid . He observed even the nobles and rulers, as well as the people, to be in great 
consternation on the intelligence brought, and ready to conclude they were all undone, by which their 
hands were weakened both for work and war : therefore he endeavors to silence their fears. — Henry. 
Remember the Lord. Nothing can so enhearton us to the encountering of any evil as the remem- 
bralice of that infinite power and wisdom which can either avert it, or mitigate it, or turn it to our good. 
We could never faint under calamity, if wo were not forgetful of God.— -5j9. Hall. Remembering the 
Lord is an act of faith, a new grasp upon his divine help, and, at the same time, a purification of the 
heart. Forgetfulness of Ood is the unguardedness of the soul. — Crosby. 

15. Brought their counsel to nougrht. God foiled their designs, by inspiring the people with 
new courage, and fortifying their hearts against scorn and weakness and fear. We returned unto the 
"work. This shows that there bad been a cessation of work. 

16. Half of my servants. Probably a special band of men attached to his person, either by the 
order of the king of Persia or the people at Jerusalem. Crosby. They were divided into two companies, 
who alternately worked and acted as guard. Habergeons. Old English for coat-of-mail, from « halo " 
(neck) and " bergen " (to protect). Coats-of-mail were conmion in Assyria from the ninth century B. C, 
and in Egypt even earlier. They were made of thin laminss of bronze or iron sewn upon leather or 
linen, and overlapping one another. — Cook. The rulers were behind all the house of Judah. 
The chiefs stood behind the laborers at the wall, directing and encouraging them, while at the same time 
they were ready to lead on the armed force, if an attack was made upon the laborers. — Cook. 

17. They which builded on the wall, — or, *<at the wall," — includes the masons and their 
helpers. They that bare burdens, with those that laded. Translate, " the burden-bearers while 
canying," instead of " with those that laded," as there are not two classes designated. Held a 
weapon. The builders and the burden-bearers each bore a javelin in one hand, and worked with the 
other; the builders or masons also, as we see by v. 18, wearing a sword. 

18. He that sounded the trumpet by me. By Nehemiah himself stood a trumpeter, at 
whose blast all were to rally round him, wherever they might be. The plot being discovered, Nehemiah 
adopted the most energetic measures for insuring the common safety, as well as tte uninterrupted build- 
Ing of the walls. Hitherto the governor, for the sake of despatch, had set all his attendants and guards 
on the work : now half of them were withdrawn, to be constantly in arms. The workmen labored wltlj 
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ft txDwel In one hand and a sword in the other; and as, in bo large a circuit, they were far removed from 
each other, Nehemiah, who was night and day on the spot, and by his pions exhortations and example 
animated the minds of his people, kept a trumpeter by his side, so that, on any intelligence of a snrprise 
being brought to him, an alarm might be immediately sounded, and assistance rendered to the most distant 
detachment of their brethren. By these vigilant precautions the counsels of the enemy were defeated, 
and the work was carried on apace. God, when he has important public work to do, never flails to raise 
up instruments for accomplishing it; and in the person of Nehemiah, who to great natural acuteness and 
energy added fervent piety and heroic devotion, he provided a leader whose high qualities fitted him for 
the demands of the crisis. Nehemiah's vigilance anticipated every difficulty, his prudent measures 
defeated every obstruction, and with astonishing rapidity this Jerusalem was made i^n " a city forti- 
fied." — J, F. and B. And thus they labored incessantly, from the first dawn of day till in the evening 
sky, when the sun had set, the darkness which rendered the stars visible compelled them to desist. And 
when night fell, there was a guard kept by some, while those who had been at work all day took off their 
clothes, and slept. Only of Nehemiah, with his slaves and the escort which had followed him from 
Persia, it is proudly recorded that not one took off even the least article of his dress. So he emphatically 
repeats, as if the remembrance of those long, unresting vigils had been engraven on his memory, down 
to the slightest particular. Such was the nobler side of that gallant undertaking, in which were fulfilled 
the passionate longings of tiie exiles, throughout their whole stay in Babylon, " that the walls of Jerusa- 
lem should be built." — Stanley, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. (Verse 8.) Conspired ... to come and to fight against Jemsalem. "Oh," said 
Oeesar, " we will soon root up this Christianity I Off with their heads 1 " The different governors 
hastened one after another of the disciples to death; but, the more they persecuted them, the more they 
multiplied. The proconsuls had orders to destroy ChristianB : the more they hunted them, the more 
Christians there were, until at last men pressed to the Judgment>seat, and asked to be permitted to die 
for Christ. They invented torments : they dragged saints at the heels of wild horses ; they laid them 
upon red-hot gridirons; they pulled off the skin from their flesh piece by piece ; they were sawn asunder; 
they were wrapped up in sMns, and daubed with pitch, and set in Nero's gardens at night to bum; and 
yet Christianity spread. All the swords of the legionaries, which had put to rout the armies of all nations, 
and had overcome the invincible Gaul and the savage Briton, could not withstand the feebleness of Chris- 
tianity : for the weakness of God is mightier than men. — Sjnurgeon, 

II. (Verse 10.) We are not able to build tlie wall. I remember once hearing an allegory 
that illustrated the power of discouragement to me wonderfully. Satan called together a council of his 
servants, to consult how they might make a good man sin. One evil spirit started up, and said, " I will 
make him sin." — *' How will you do it? " asked Satmi. "I will set him before the pleasures of sin : I will 
tell him of its delights, and the rich rewards it briunps." — " Ah," said Satan, *' that will not do : he has 
tried it, and knows better than that." Then another spirit started up, and said, « I will make him sin." 
— " What will you do? " — "I will tell him of the pains and sorrows of virtue. I will show him that 
virtue has na delights, and brings no rewards." — Ah, no I " exclaimed Satan, " that will not do at i^; for 
he has tried it, and knows that wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." — 
" Well," said another imp, " I will undertake to make him sin." — " And what will you do ? " — **ItDiU 
discourage his soul."^** Ah, that will do I " cried Satan, " that will do I We shall conquer him now." 
And they did, — The Secret of a Happy Life, 

III. (Verse 14.) Be not ye afraid . . . remember the Lord. A military officer being in a 
dreadful storm, his lady, who was sitting in the cabin near him, and filled with alarm for the safety of the 
vessel, was so surprised at his composure that she eried out, **My dear, are you not afraid? How is it 
possible you can be so calm in such a storm ? " He arose from a chair lashed to the deck, and drew his 
sword. Pointing it to his wife's breast, he said, " Are you not afraid? " She Instantly replied, "No, 
certainly not." — " Why ? " said the officer. ** Because," rejoined the lady, *' I know the sword is in the 
hand of my husband; and he loves me too well to hurt me." — <* Then," said he, *' remember, I know in 
whom I have believed, and that He holds the winds in his fist, and the waters in the hollow of his 
Yaxi^,**'- Biblical Treasury, 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Like Nehemiah, first see the needs, — the work to be done, — then Join all forces to do it. 

2. (Verse 7.) There will always be enemies, opposing every good work. 

8. (Verse 8.) When Christians are asleep, Satan can be inactive ; but, the moment Christians are 
awake and at work, by so much is the opposition more fierce, as often in revivals. 

4. (Verse 9.) First pray, then watch ; let both go together. 

5. (Verse 10.) Discouragement often comes from feeble-hearted friends, those nearer the enemy. 
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6. (Verse 11.) The opposition of enemies, often secret and underhanded. 

7. (Verse 12.) The opposition of those who should be friends, but have gone over to the enemy. 

8. (Verse 13.) Families are made to work together in love. 

9. Christian denominations are different families in the kingdom of Christ, and can besi work 
together as families, in the great work of saving men. 

10. (Verse 14.) Encouragement gives strength. 

11. Be sure you are on the side of the Lord, and then be strong in his strength and power. 
la. Work especially for your dear ones, that they may be safe in Christ. 

13. (Verses 16, 17.) The Church has been divided into three classes : (1) The Church Termagant, 
the scolding: let it die. (2) The Church Militant: we must fight against evil till evil is destroyed. 
(3) The Church Beneficent, or constructant, building up the kingdom. We have to be militan^ while con* 
structing. 

14. " Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty " and of religion. 



Lesson V. — Febetjaby 2, 1879. 
THE READING OF THE LAW. — Nehemiah 8: 1-8. 



TXUnS. B. C. 444. The seventh month. Tisri, from the middle of September to the middle of 
October. This month was the beginning of the civil year, although it was the seventh of the religious 
year. 

PLACE. Jerusalem ; in the public square of Ophel, near the southern gate to the temple, through 
which water was brought for the temple use. 

BUI^EBS. Artaxerxes, king of Persia; Nehemiah, governor of Judah; Ezra, the scribe; Sanbal- 
lat, the pacha of Samaria; Pericles, king of Athens ; the military tribunes at Rome. 

CONTEMPOBABY HISTORY. Herodotus, the first great historian, on his travels. Socrates 
at Athens ; Xenophon, his disciple. Just bom. Greece engaged in what are called the sacred wars. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. The walls are finished, after 52 days' labor, by the middle of September. 
The gates are hung; the porters, singers, and Levites appointed to their places; the people returned to 
their cities ; the number of the people who returned from captivity being less than 60,000, and the greal 
city of Jerusalem being but thinly peopled, and still looking desolate. 

CONNECTION. 

When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Ckshem saw that the walls were finished, the breaches repaired, and 
that only the gates remained to be hung, they began new plots. Unhappily, they were aided by a party 
of the nobles of Judah, turbulent and rebellious as ever, with whom Tobiah and his son Johanan were 
connected by funih^j^li^ces. Their scheme was to frighten Nehemiah with a charge of suspected 
treason. Having Mlid to entrap him by the proposal of a conference, they wrote to him four times ; and 
the fifth time they sent fth open letter, that the charge might be made public, declaring that it was 
reported among the ^eathen nations round about, that the Jews intended to rebel, and that Nehemiah was 
fortifying the city /with the intention of making himself king. They charged him with appointing 
prophets to preach the news, ** There is a king in Judah," and threatened to report the whole matter to 
the king, unless Nehemiah would grant them a conference. The prophet Shemaiah was hired to frighten 
Nehemiah into a itep for his own protection, which would have amounted to an act of treason. He 
contented himself with an indignant denial of the charge ma&e in the letters, and with appealing to 
the judgment of C|k>d against Shemaiah, the prophetess Noadiah, and the others who tried to frighten 
him. The walls being finished, and the gates hung, and the porters and singers and Levites appointed to 
their stations, Nehemiah committed the charge of the city to his brother Hanani and to Hananiah, the 
^ruler of the palace. The gates were kept barred till the sun was hot, and the people were arranged in 
watches. Such care was the more needftil, as the city was still much too large for its inhabitants, and 
few houses were yet built. By ttas seventh month (Tisri, ~ September, October, — B. C. 444), that is, 
the beginning of the civil new year, the people settled in their city, and Nehemiah had completed the 
register of their genealogies. The ensuing month, the one especially allotted by Moses to joyful religious 
celebrations, was celebrated as an Inauguration of the people into their new life. If not, according to the 
ealendar, " the year of release," in which the law was to be read before all the people, it well deserved 
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1 And^ all the people gathered 
themselves together as one man into 
the street that was before the water- 
gate ; ^ and they spake unto Ezra 
the scribe * to bring the book of the 
law of Moses, which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel. 



2 And Ezra the priest brought the 
law before the congregation* both 
of men and women, and all that could 
hear with understanding, upon * the 
first day of the serenth month. 

8 And he read therein before the 
street that was before the water-gate 



1 Ez. 8: 1, &c. « ch. 3: 26. » Ez. 7: 6. Is. 84: 16. * Acts 15: 21. » Lev. 23: 24. 

that title in their annals. Now, for the first time since the decree of Cyras for their retnm, they oonid 
meet to worship God under the protection of their ramparts, with their new liberties, nay, their very 
existence as a nation, no longer at the mercy of their inveterate enemies. — Smith, 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. All the people gathered themselves tosr^ther as one man. The occasion was the 
oelehration of the feast of the seventh month (ch. 7 : 73). The beginning of every month was ushered 
in as a sacred festival; but this, the commencement of the seventh month, was kept with distinguished 
honor as ** the feast of trumpets," which extended over two days. It was the first day of the seventh 

C\^ V r 'A^ ' ecclesiasticalyearj and the new year's day of the civil year, on which account it was held as " a great day.** 
Into the street. Bather, " square," the open space called Ophel, at the south of the temple. Water- 
gate* The place where the general concourse of people was held was *' at the water-gate," on the south 
rampart. Through that gate the Nethinims or Gibeonites brought water into the temple, and there was 
a spacious area in front of it. — J, F. and B. The water-gate was at the south-east comer of the temple 
enclosure. Spake nnto Ezra. This is the first mention of Ezra in the Book of Nchemiah. He had 
come to Jerusalem 13 years previously, with about 8,000 returning Jews (1,754 males), holding a 
commission from Artaxerxes to appoint magistrates in Judsea. He had forced the Jews to separate from 
their heathen wives, and had then probably returned to Persia, as we find the Jews had relapsed into 
their former condition. As we do not meet with his name in Nehemiah till now, it is probable he followed 
Kehemiah to JudsBa, to assist him in another movement of reform. — Crosby. £zra the scribe. He 
was a Jewish priest : he was a Persian judge; but the name by which he is emphatically called, throwing 
all else into the shade, is « the scribe." In him the title came to mean " the man of the book." Those 
long readings and expositions of the law called into existence two classes of men : one inferior, the 
Interpreters or Targumists ; the other, the scribes, who took their places beside the elders and the priests, 
at times as the most powerfal institution of the community. It is evident that in the scribes, rather than 
in any of the other functionaries of the Jewish church, is the nearest original of the clergy of later times. 
The Christian clergy through all their different branches, — doctors, pastors, evangelists, catechists, 
readers, revivalists, studying, preaching, converting, persuading, —all these, in these their most spiritual 
fimctions, have their root not in Aaron's altar, nor even in Samuel's choral school, but in Ezra's pulpit. 
From the time of Ezra, the scribes never ceased. The intention of their office, as first realized in him and 
his companions, was the earnest endeavor to reproduce, to study, to translate, to represent in the language 
of his own time, the oracles of sacred antiquity; to ascertain the meaning of dark words, to give life to 
dead forms, to enforce forgotten duties; to stimulate the apathy of the present by invoking the loftier 
spirit of the past. — Stanley, The hook of the law of Moses. The book which was thus read was 
probably not merely the Pentateuch, but the whole body of sacred writings, which had been collected 
into one volume by the care of Ezra, the first great scribe, and which formed in substance what we call 
the book of the Old Covenant, or (erroneously) Testament. — Smith. The public reading of the 
Scriptures was required by the law to be^made every seventh year; but, during the long period of the 
captivity, this excellent practice, with many others, had fallen into neglect, till revived on this occasion; 
and it indicates a greatly improved tone of religious feeling, that there was a strong and general desire 
among the returned exiles in Jerusalem to hear the word of Ood read to them. — J. F. and B. Which 
the liOrd had commanded. Asserting the inspiration of this Old Testament. 

2. Brought the law* Brought the book of the law, and made arrangements for reading it. All 
that could hear with understanding; i.e., all those who were old enough to understand. First 
day of seventh month. See Connection. A special " sabbath, a memorial of blowing of trumpets, 
a holy convocation " (Lev. 23: 24). A specific offering was appointed for that day, beside the burnt- 
offering of the month (Num. 29 : 1-6). — Crosby, A kind of New Year's festival, although invested with 
the sanctity of the sabbath, so for as servile work was concerned. The special design of the blowing of 
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from the morning until mid-day, 
before the men and the women, and 
those that could understand ; and 
the ears of all the people were atten- 
tive unto the book of the law. 

4 And Ezra the scribe stood upon 
a pulpit of wood, which they had 
made for the purpose; and beside 
him stood Mattithiah, and Shema, 
and Anaiah, and Urijah, and Hil- 
Mah, and Maaseiah, on his right 
hand ; and on his loft hand, Pedaiah, 
and Mishael, and Malchiah, and 
Hashum, and Ilashbadana, Zecha- 
riah, and MeshuUam. 

5 And Ezra opened ^ the book in 



the sight of all the people (for he 
was above all the people) ; and 
when he opened it, all the people 
stood up.^ 

6 And Ezra blessed* the Lobd, 
the great God. And all the people 
answered, Amen,* Amen, witii lift- 
ing* up their hands: and they 
bowed • their heads, and worshipped 
the Lord with their faces to the 
ground. 

7 Also Jeshua, and Bani, and 
Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shab- 
bcthai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, Eehta, 

* Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, 
and the Levites, caused'' the people 



t Luke 4: 16 &c « Judg. 3: 20. 1 Kings 8: 14. » 2 Chron. 6:4. * 1 Cor. U: 16. * Pb. 68: 6. Lam. 
8: 41. 1 Tim. 2: 8. « Ezod. 12: 27. 2 Chron. 20: 18. f Deut. 13: 10. *2 Chron. 17:7-0; 80: 22. 
Mai. 2: 7. 

trumpets on this occasion has given rise to a great many coi^ectureB ; perhaps to express Joy and rejoi- 
cing, just as we ring bells and fire cannon on the anniversary of our independence. 

3. From morning:. Z«., " from the light; " i.e., from daylight, or an hour as early as was avail- 
able. The reading must have occupied at least six hours. About one-quarter of the Pentateuch might 
be read in that time. — Crosby, The people were attentive. It was probably new to almost all ef 
them. We must remember that there were but very few Bibles in existence then ; they were very costly, 
and wei^e kept with great care. Even as late as A.D. 1272 it would tal^e the wages of a laboring-man for 
13 years to buy one Bible. — P. 

4. Ezra . . . stood upon a pnlplt of wood. Not made in the form known to us, but only * 
raised scaffold or platform, broad enough to allow 14 persons to stand with ease upon it. Ezra's duty 
was very laborious, as he continued reading aloud from morning until midday; but his labor was 
lightened by the aid of the other priests present. Their presence was of use partly to show their cordial 
agreement with Ezra'r declaration of divine truth, and partly to take their share with him in the 
important duty of publicly reading and expounding the Scripture. — J» F. and B. Beside him stood. 
Six scribes, or Levltcs, stood on his right hand, and seven on his left, who seemed to have relieved him 
in the reading. Mattithiah, Shema» &c. These 13 persons were probably the chief priests of the 
course which was at the time performing the temple service. Only a few of the names recur in other 
parts of tl^ book: HiUdah (ch. 12: 7), Malchiah (10: 8), MeshuUam (ch. 10: 7), Pedaiah (ch. 3: 25), 
Uryah(ch.3:4). — C7oo*. 

5* All the people stood vp. The attitude of attention or respect, or because the reading was 
prefaced by a solemn prayer, which was concluded with a general expression of " Amen, amen." 

6. !Ezra blessed the Lord. He opened the service with prayer, ^ a prayer of thanksgiving, — 
rendering honor to God for all he had done for the people, for his word, and for the desire of the people 
to hear it. ' Amen. Lit.t " That which is true; " " So let it be; " fixing, as it were, the stamp of 
truth on the assertion, and making it binding as an oath. " Amen " involves the idea of swearing, accept- 
ance, and truthfulness. — Wm. A. Wright. Lifting^ np hands. An appeal to Ood, that they accepted 
the law thus read, and would obey it. Bowed, f^es to the gn>^ound. They sank down into the 
posture of humble, earnest prayer, first falling on their knees, and then bending forward and down till 
their faces came "between their knees" (Jas. 6: 17, \9>),—Bev. J. E, Todd. They who sincerely 
worship will assume some proper form of worship, or else the spirit of worship itself will die out. 
There is special need of teaching and enforcing this among the young and in the sabbath school, where 
sometimes they are trained not to worship. 

7. Jeshna and Bani, &c. See ch. 10 : 0, 12, 18. J&min, perhaps the Bei^Jamin of ch. 8 : 28. 
Akknb, see ch. 12 : 19. Shabbethai, see ch. 11 : 16. Hodijah, ch. 10 : 10. Maaseiah, probably not 
the .Maaseiah of v. 4, but possibly of ch. 8: 28. Kelita, ch. 10: 10. Acariah, perhaps the priest 
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to understand the law: and the 
Ijeople stood in their place. 

8 So they read in the book, in the 



law of God, distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them to under- 
stand ^ the reading. 



1 Luke 24: 27, 45. Acte 8: 30, &c. 



mentioned In ch. 10 : 2. Jozabad, see ch. 11 : 16. Hanan and Pelalah, ch. 10 : 10. And U&e 

lievites ; i.e., " and other Levites," for the 13 mentioned were Levites. — Crosby. These 13 stood 
among the people, and with the assistance of the Levites " caused them to understand t!t^ law." There 
were prohahly ae many as 20,000 people, and one voice could not reach them all. They may have heen 
^roupod about these several speakers. 

8. So they read. Ezra read, and they (the Levites) re-read. Distinctly. This word seems to 
include the idea of a choral recitative, in which the 13 accompanied Ezra. — Smith. More probably it 
refers to his arrangement by which all the multitude of people were enabled to hear as the 13 Levites 
repeated and translated, and explained the words to the understanding of the people. Caused them 
to understand the readingr> • • • grave the sense. Commentators are divided in opinion as to 
the import of this statement : some thinking that Ezra read the law in pure Hebrew, while the Levites 
who assisted him translated it sentence by sentence into Chaldee, the vernacular dialect, which the exiles 
spoke in Babylon ; while others maintain that the duty of these Levites consisted in explaining to the 
people, many of whom had become very ignorant, what Ezra had read. — J. F. and B. It was probably 
both. The reading produced an impression like that made on Josiah. All the people wept at what they 
heard; not only, we may well believe, with regret at the past glories of their nation, but at the recital 
of the sins for which that glory had departed, not unmixed with a penitent consciousness of their own 
guilt. But Nehemiah (who is now first mentioned in the transaction) , supported by Ezra and the Levites, 
bade them cease their sorrow, and go home to eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions to those 
for whom nothing was prepared, for the day was holy to Jehovah. — Smith. Convened again on the second 
day to continue their public reading of the law, they came upon the statute respecting the feast of taber- 
nacles on the fourteenth of this very month. Probably this observance had been omitted for a season. 
The people were quite in mood at this time for such a festival, and therefore made preparation for it with 
enthusiasm. They gathered their boughs, constructed their booths ("tabernacles"), and ere the day 
arrived had all things ready. According to Moses, the book of the law was to be read publicly every 
day of this festival, which lasted seven days, the eighth being a solemn assembly as Moses had com- 
manded (v. 18). Nothing could be more congenial with the public feeling: so from the first day to the 
last the law was read. — Cowlea. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. They spake nnto Ezra • • . bringr the boolc of the law of Moses. Once upon a time, 
a band of travellers were setting out upon a journey. The way was very long, the road was very wild* 
but at the end there was a glorious home. Their master stood by them at their setting-out. " You will 
find the journey dark and dangerous," he said : " take a light f^om me." But the travellers were proud 
and foolish. " We know the way well enough," they said; " besides, it is all light now : who talks of 
darkness? " They did not see that the light came f^m the lamp in the master's hand ; and ^ they set 
out. For a little while they went on very well. The light of that lamp still shone around them, and 
made the way plain. Then, when that light grew dim, one and another of the company remembered 
what they had seen of the road, and so managed pretty well to keep the right course. But after a while 
the darkness became thick and heavy. Scarce one little ray was left of the master's glorious lamp. No 
one recollected or knew the way any longer; it was all guess-work for the anxious and unhappy pilgrims. 
By and by, from one and another of the company the cry was heard, Lost! Lost! Lost I 'They had 
wandered into thick woods, or fallen into pits of mire, or tumbled headlong over rocks. What could they 
do? And so they wandered up mountain sides, and through tangled forests, down into deep valleys, and 
along the banks of mighty rivers. They knew no longer whither they were going; they had almost for- 
gotten their home. So that at last, from hill and valley, from forest and river-side, there rose one sad, 
walling cry, " We cannot Jlnd the way, WB cannot tind the way I Who will tell us that we have a 
home, and show us thie road to it? for we are sure that we can never discover it ourselves." Then sud- 
denly a faint but glorious light was seen shining far and wide ; and every eye was fixed upon it as it grew 
nearer, brighter, brighter still. Then a sound as of distant music was heard. Softly, sweetly it swelled 
around them, until the place was filled with melody; and the travellers knew it was the master's voice. 
Then they lifted up their eyes, and saw him standing there. The lamp was in his hand. " My children," 
Mid he, " I left you to yourselves, that you might learn your weakness. You will believe me now when 
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I say that you cannot, by yonr own powers, find the way to tmth and peace. See, I set the lamp on high. 
Walk In its brightness, and yonder you will reach your home." — Rev. S» 0» Green* 

II. It is said of some of the mines of Cornwall, that the deeper they are sunk, the richer they prove ; 
and though some lodes have been followed a thousand and even fifteen hundred feet, they have not come 
to an end. Such is the book of God. It is a mine of wealth which can never be exhausted. The deeper 
we sink into it, the richer it becomes. — Een, Charles Oraham. 

m. Queen Victoria sent a copy of the Bible to the Queen of Madagascar, and wrote on it that the 
grandeur and glory of England was due entirely to the teachings and influence of God's holy word. 
This is the noble sentiment of a noble woman, whose beautiful character and exalted merits are due, also, 
to the teachii^ and influence of God's holy word. 

IT. The Bible for us. Iq a little church at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, there is a beautiftu 
marble monument, erected by her Msjesty the Queen. Doubtless many have seen it. It represents 
a young girl reclining, with her head on an open Bible ; and on the marble page you read the words, 
" Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." It represents the young 
princess Elizabeth, who, during the wars of the Commonwealth, languished in Carisbrook Castle, and 
was found by the jailer lying dead on the floor, with her cheek upon the open page, and just at this par- 
ticular text. Doubtless the young princess had found, in her loneliness and, solitude, how true were the 
Master's words. She had learned by experience that even in the prison-house the weary soul can and 
does find rest in the Saviour; and hundreds since her have found the same thing to be true. And our 
earnest prayer is, that some of you who are just starting out in life may know, if you do not know, the 
blessed truth of this text. 

PRACTICAL, 

1. Those who persevere in Christian work, with the patience of fsdth and work» will triumph over 
all difficulties. 

2. The value of great religious gatherings of the people. 

8. Such revival scenes continue their efflects in the daily lives and thoughts, long after the visible 
meetings hive closed. 

4. (Ver. 1.) The word of God is the comer-stone of a nation's prosperity. And why? 

5. The study of the Bible is the comer-stone of individual Christian character. 

6. (Yer. 8.) Give careful attention during the public reading of the Bible. • 

7. The evils and losses from a thoughtless reading of the Bible. 

8. (Yer. 4.) The duty and advantage of standing by and aiding the minister in his work for the 
people. 

9. (Yer. 6.) Begin all things with thanksgiving and praise to (jK>d. 

10. The need and the value of forms in public worship, and what should they be? 

11. The especial need of training our sabbath schools In reverence and becoming postores during 
the worship in the sabbath school. 

19. Can one worship God in prayer while staring about the room with open eyes? 

13. The part the people and the children should take in publio worship. 

14. (Yer. 7.) The people should cause the world to understand the word that is taught and 
preached, by living it in their daily lives. 

15. All should seek, not for the words only, but for the whole meaning, of the Bible they read. 



Lesson VI. — Februaey 9, 1879. 
THE KEEPING OF THE SABBATH. — Neh. 13: 15-22. 



TIME. B. C. 42S-423; — 16 to 20 years after the last lesson. In the ^2d year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (B. C. 483), Nehemiah returned to the Persian court. How long he remained is not cer- 
tainly known, but the abuses that sprang up during his absence would seem to imply that it must have 
been seveial years; probably from five to ten, which would bring us to B. C. 428-423 as the date ol 
the lesson. It must have been either after the death of Artaxerzes, or in the last yean of his reign, for 
be died in B. C. 426. 
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15 1 In those days saw I in Judah 
some treading wine-presses on the 
sabbath,^ and bringing in sheaves, 



and lading asses; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of 
burdens, which ^ they brought into 



1 Exod. 20; 10. «ch.l0:31. 



PliACE. Jerusalem and vicinity ; its walls rebuilt, and the business of the city increasing. 

RUIiSRS. Artaxerxes Longimanus (or Xerxes n.) , king of Persia ; Kehemiah, governor of Judah ; 
the democracy in Greece ; Alcibiades, the chief man of Athens ; the republic at Rome, rulpd by consuls 
and military tribunes. 

CONT£MPOB ABY HISTORY. The Peloponnesian war was raging in Greece, 431-404. Hero- 
dotus, the father of history, was still living. Socrates was teaching in the streets of Athens, and among 
his pupils wore Xenophon (the historian, philosopher, and general) and Plato (the tutor of Aristotle), 
the last two being the greatest philosophers of the ancient world. Pericles, the greatest statesman yt 
Athens, died the year before, B. C. 429. 

PROPH£TS. The prophecy of Malachi, the last of the Old-Testament prophets, agrees so exactly 
with the state of things which Nehemiah found on occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem, that the prophecy 
may be safely referred either to that period, or to a second declension, which soon followed the reforms 
of Nehemiah. In any case, the date of Malachi falls before the end of this century (B. C. 400) . — Smith, 

PS AliMS. The last book of the Psalter (Ps. 107-150) should be studied in connection with the times 
of the restoration, beyond doubt the date of its compilation. Those wonderful hallelujah psalms 
(146-150) may have been an outgrowth of the jojrful, inspiring scenes of the great meeting recorded in 
chap. 9. May we suppose them to have been written during its progress, and for its occasion? — CowUn. 
Ps. 119 falls in very appropriately at this same time. 

CONNECTION. 

In our last lesson we left the Jews celebrating the feast of tabernacles, their great thanksgiving day, 
in October of the year B. C. 444. Two days after this they kept the day of atonement, a day of fasting 
and prayer. They confessed their sins with sorrow. Submissive to God's will, they ended by making a 
new covenant with him*; and before the sun set it was recorded in writing, and sealed by the princes, 
priests, and Levites, whose names are recorded by Nehemiah, while the rest of the people bound them- 
selves by a curse and an oath, to walk in the law which Gk>d had given by Moses. Before the people 
departed to their homes, it was necessary to decide who of them should fix their abode at Jerusalem, 
which would have been left almost without inhabitants, had all taken up their residence on their old 
family allotments about the several cities and villages. It is a striking proof of the attachment of the 
Jews to their patrimonial possessions, that the safer residence behind the walls of Jerusalem should not 
have been the object of competition. But it was regarded a sacrifice to live there. *' And the people 
blessed all the men that willingly offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem. The rulers took up their 
abode in the capital : and for the rest every tenth man was chosen by lot to live there." On the comple- 
tion of all these arrangements, a great festival was held for the Dedication of the Wall of Jerusalero. -^ 
Smith. For 11 years Nehemiah continued to rule and reform. Then (B. C. 433) he returned to 
Persia, for a few years. Immediately there sprang up great abuses. Their old heathen enemy, Tobiah 
the Ammonite, gained a dwelling and storehouse in one room of the temple. The tithes were neglectod 
or refused; the Jews intermarried with the heathen; a heathen colony had settled in Jerusalem itself; 
the sabbath was neglected and desecrated. After some ten years' absence Nehemiah returned from Persia, 
and immediately set to work again at reform. He thrust out Tobiah; he caused them to bring tithes for 
the temple service; and the lesson to-day records his efforts in favor of the sabbath. 

EXPLANATORY. 

15. In those days. After his return to Jerusalem, and while he was rectifying abuses. Some 
treading wine-presses. From the scanty notices contained in the Bible we gather that the wine- 
presses of the Jews consisted of two receptacles or vats placed at different elevations, in the upper one 
of which the grapes were trodden, while the lower one received the expressed juice. They were some- 
times dug or hewn out of the solid rock. Ancient wine-presses so constructed are still to be seen in 
Palestine. — Smith's Bible Dictionary. In peaceful times the press in which the grapes and olives were 
trodden was constructed in the vineyard; but in time of war and danger it was removed into the nearest 
city. For this reason, many of the Jews brought their grai)es from the vineyards, and trod them in 
Jerusalem, the only place of safety which the desolated country afforded. Had these wine-presses been 
at a distance from Jerusalem, Nehemiah, who so strictly observed the precept of resting on that day, 
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Jerusalem on the sabbath day : and 
I testified against them in the day 
wherein they sold victuals. 

16 There dwelt men of Tjre also 
therein, which brought fish, and all 
manner of ware, and sold on the 



sabbatg unto the children of Judah. 
and in Jerusalem. 

17 Then^ I contended with the 
nobles of Judah, and said unto them, 
What evil thing is this that ye do, 
and profane the sabbath day ? 



iv. 11. rrov. 28:4. 



would not have seen the violation of which he complains. — Paxton. On the sabbath. The neglect 
or profanation of the sahbath among the Jews ranked foremost among national sins. The renewed 
observance of it was sure to accompany national reformation. — Smith. The desecration of the sahhath 
is first brought into prominence among the sins of the Jewish people by Jeremiah (ch. 17: 21-27). It 
could not but have gained ground during the captivity, when foreign masters would not have allowed the 
cessation of lahor one day in seven. On the return from captivity the sabbatical rest appears to have 
been one of the institutions most difficult to re-establish. — Cook. The law of the sabbath was very strict, 
and much insisted on; and with good reason, for religion is never on the throne while the sabbath is 
trodden under foot. — Henry. Bringing: in glieaves. Is it not singular that the people should carry 
their grain into the city to thresh it? It would be strange with us, because our citizens are not husband- 
men. In the East, however, the farmers all live in villages and towns, and go forth to cultivate the 
surrounding country. It is not unusual, therefore, for them to bring their harvest home to thresh it. 
The fSarmers brought their grain within the walls of Jerusalem at the time of Nehemiah, to secure it 
against robbers, for the country was then in an imsettled and unsafe condition. — Land and Book. 
Ltading asses. The carriers loaded their cases vdth all manner of burdens, and made no scruple of 
it, though there was a particular proviso for the cattle resting (Deut. 5 : 14), and that they should bear 
no burden on the sabbath day. — Henry. On the sabbath day. They made the disturbed state of 
the country an excuse for violating the law of God, which was clear and emphatic on this very point. In 
earing-tlme and harvest thou shalt rest (Esod. 34: 21). These people, as thousands still do, set aside 
this command, and maintained that during harvest and the vintage they must work on the sabbath day; 
so they treaded their wine-presses, gathered grapes and figs, and brought in sheaves, on that day. If 
Nehemiah were here now, he would be giieved with precisely the same violations, and might also find 
men of Tyre, who bring ^sh, and all manner of ware, to sell on the sabbath. — Henry. I testified 
against them. Bore witness, —prote«fed against them. In the day. Rather, " concerning the day." 

16. There dwelt men of Tyre. Friendly relations subsisted between the Phcenicians and the 
Jews after the captivity, as they had always done before (see Ez. 3: 7). — It was, however, a new fact, 
and one pregnant with evil consequences, that the Tyrians should have established a permanent colony 
at Jerusalem, which •' dwelt there," and, by its influence on the other inhabitants, weakened the hold of 
the law upon men's consciences, and caused it to be transgressed conthiually more and more openly. — 

, Cook. The people of Phoenicia, of which Tyre was the principal city, were the great maritime and 
commercial people of the ancient world. They were, moreover, pre-eminent in colonization as well as 
in trade. — Bible Dictionary. The Phoenician influence had, before the captivity, been deleterious to 
the inhabitants of Palestine, often demoralizing. Even Solomon had been affected by it (1 Kings 3 : 
1-5; 9: 2; 11: 1-5). Their worship was a constant temptation to polytheism and idolatry. It is the 
general tendency of trade, by making merchants acquainted with different countries and various modes 
of thought, to enlarge the mind, to promote the increase of knowledge, and in addition, by the wealth 
which it difftises, to afford opportunities in various ways for intellectual culture. It can scarcely be 
doubted, that, owing to these circumstances, the Phoenicians, as a great commercial people, were more 
generally intelligent, and, as we should now say, civilized, than the inland agricultural population of 
Palestine. — Smith. Under these circumstances it is not strange that they should exert a strong influence 
on the Jewish mind, and often lead them astray. Brought fish. According to some, Zidon, the most 
ancient -of the Phoenician cities, was so named on account of its being a ** fishery," which is the meaning 
of the word Psidon in Hebrew. The Eastern Mediterranean was always prolific in fish, many varieties 
of which are represented as disporting themselves in its waters by the Assyrians. The Phoenicians, no 
doubt, salted the produce of their fisheries before they conveyed it to Jerusalem. — Cook. 

17. Then I contended with the nobles. Not the " rulers " of v. 11, but the higher classes 
generally. It required a great struggle, a hard battle, to make this reform. Then as now, men under 
pr^ence of religion often make fierce attacks on the sabbath. They open theatres, they open places of 
amusement, they ride over it with horses and cars, and sail over it in steamboats; they are trying to 
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18 Did not your fathers thus,* and 
did not our God bring all this evil 
upon us, and upon this cit}'^? yet ye 
bring more wrath upon Israel by 
profaning the sabbath. 

19 And it came to pass, that, 
when the gates of Jerusalem began 
to be dark before* the sabbath, I 
commanded that the gates should be 
shut, and charged that they should 
not be opened till after the sabbath : 



and some of my servants set I at 
the gates, that there should no bur- 
den be brought in on the sabbath 
day. 

20 So the merchants and sellers 
of all kind of ware lodged without 
Jenisalem once or twice. 

21 Then I testified against them, 
and said unto them. Why lodge ye 
about the wall? if ye do so again, I 
will lay hands on j'ou. From that 



1 Jer. 17; 21-23. » Lev. 23 : 



break down and repeal sabbath laws. We need Nehemlahs now as much as they did. Let every minis* 
ter, every teacher, every church, be a modern Nehcmiah in this good work. — i*. 

18. Did not your fathers thus ? (See Jer. 17 : 20-27.) The Jews always paid the penalty for 
breaking the sabbath. Wrath by profaning^ the sabbath. Evil always comes upon the person or the 
nation who breaks the sabbath. It is the surest and swiftest road to destruction. GK)d has written the 
Fouith Commandment (1) in the Decalogue, (2) on the nature of man. One of the strangest arguments 
ever made by a good man is, that God has revoked the Fourth Commandment, but still we ought to keep 
it because our nature requires it (vide Robertson and others). As if God would repeal a law he wants 
us to keep, or take away from it the sanction of his own written authority I The prosperity of our nation 
depends on our keeping the sabbath. (1) Because we need the sabbath rest in these active, rushing 

. times; but a pleasure sabbath is not a rest sabbath. Multitudes of factories have to do small work on 
Monday because the workmen have not got over their sabbath's pleasuring. (2) Prosperity depends on 
intelligence and culture ; but the sabbath has more to do with the intelligence of those who keep it aright 
than even our common schools. New England owes a large part of her intelligence to the sabbath. A 
boy will average 10 years of school six months in the year, or 1,200 days. A man of 60 years has, since 
his tenth year, had 2,600 sabbath days. Let him spend them studying the best of books, and thinking on 
the highest themes, and he cannot but become int€lligent and cultured. (3) It is necessary to give time 
for moral culture and training. (4) It is necessary for our eternal welfare. One day in seven is little 
enough to spend in preparing to live every day a holy life, and help and teach others. Hints as to 
keepinsT the sabbath. (1) Take no rest or recreation that compels others to work, and lose their 
sabbath. (2) Take no rest that interferes with the culture of the higher nature, or takes us from it, or 
lessens its power or opportunity. (3) Make it a day of joy, especially to children. (4) Make it a day 
for the uplifting of the whole life, of help to others, of fitting for heaven. — P. 

19. Before the sabbath. At the sunset of the day before the sabbath, since the sabbath was 
regarded as commencing on the previous evening. — Cook. The grates should be shut. The gatas 
of towns were kept open or shut, according to circumstances. In time of war they were closed against 
the inroads of the enemy; but they were opened when the enemy had been conquered. On festive 
occasions they were also thrown wide open. Under the gates they used to sell various merchandises, 
provisions, victuals, for example, at Samaria (2 Kings 7.1), and for this purpose there were generally 
recesses in the space under them. The commodities sold at the gates are almost exclusively country 
produce, and not manufactured goods, which are invariably sold in the bazaars in the heart of the town. 
— Kitto. Some of my 8erv:ints. Either some of his subjects among the Jews, or some of his body- 
guard who had come with him from Persia. 

30. Juodged without Jerusalem. They found the gate closed when they arrived with their 
wares, and so were obliged to pass the night outside the walls, as well as the sabbath day. Once or 
twice. They did this two or three times, hoping for a change in the law or custom. 

581, If ye do so agfaln, I will lay hands on you. There are times when good men must 
assume great severity of manner, and allow a holy indignation to Arc their souls. Gentleness of style 
before barefaced villany is weakness and inefficiency. Had Nchemiah acted with a soft and effemlnato 
method, the offenders would have laughed at him. God loves to guide with his eye, but sometimes he 
uses the thunderbolt. — Crosby. If reformers will but put on resolution, more may be done to break 
bad customs than they can ima^ne. Vice connived at is indeed daring, and will bid defiance to counse* 
and reproof ; but it may be made cowardly, and will be so when magistrates make themselves a terror tc 
it. — Henry, 
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time forth came they no more on the 
sabbath. 

22 And I commanded the Levites, 
that they ^ should cleanse themselves, 
and tliat they should come and keep 



the gates, to 'sanctify the sabbath 
day. Remember* me, O my God, 
concerning this also, and spare me 
according to the greatness of thy 
mercy. 



ich. 12:30. a vs. 14,31. 



22, Commanded the Levites. At first Nehemiah bad employed his own retinue in the work 
of keeping the gates; but, as tliis was inconvenient, he now made a change, and assigned the duty to the 
Luvites, as one which properly belonged to them, since the object of the regulation was the due observ- 
ance of the sabbath. — Cook. Cleanse themselves. As for a holy service, and so gijard the sabbath 
by guarding the gates. — Crosby. The essence of purification consisted in the use of water by way of 
ablution or sprinkling; but, in the greater offences of legal uncleanness, sacrifices of various kinds were 
added, and the ceremonies bore an expiatory character. To sanctify the sabbath day. To make it 
holy, and to keep it free firom worldly business, and consecrated to the service of Gtod. Remember 
me, O my God. This prayer is not one of self-glorification, but of faith in God's truth. A man who 
knows he is doing right in the sight of God can say so to God without presumption. It is a testimony 
of God's grace, and he can rejoice in it. — Crosby. The best saints, even when they do the best actions, 
staftd in need of sparing mercy; for there is not a just man that doetb good and sinnetb not. — Henry. 
According^ to the g:reatness of thy mercy. God's mercy, not our merit, is our dependence before 
God. — nenry. The lapse of Israel on Nehemiah's return to Persia throws into clear light the immense 
work which ^ehcmiah had wrought, and the remarkable power of the man. His influence had worked 
the reform, and had upheld it; and, when his presence was removed, the structure at once began to crack 
and crumble. Great as Nehemiah was, he could not make healthy the diseased body of Jewry; he 
could only, by the force of his charactei:,.rouse the people to a decent semblance of righteousness. And 
yet, while he was powerless to renew the nation, we may believe that his influence ran down private 
channels, in families and humble houses, to the very time of the Messiah, making green lines of spiritual 
growth amid the arid desert of Judaism. — Crosby. We have no account of Nehemiah's after-life, as 
there is nothing recorded of him after the incidents of chap. 13. How long he remained in Jerusalem, 
whether he returned to Persia, or where or when he died, we do not know. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. What sabbath-observing nation has ever been barbarous or ignorant? The lands of the sabbath 
and of the Bible have always been the chosen abodes of knowledge, and the lights of the earth. Let 
England and France, Scotland and Spsdn, the United States and Mexico, Ulster and Connaught, show how 
much intellectual character is affected by the presence or absence of a holy sabbath. No country has 
continued so long to maintain its superiority in respect of the attainments of its learned men, and the 
general intelligence of its people, as Britain ; and in no country has more regard been evinced to the 
Lord's day. Next in order comes America, advancing with rapid strides in the " march of intellect," as 
well as of religion. These two countries take the lead of all others as propagators of knowledge and 
civilization throughout the world. — Giljillan. 

II. Physical Evils of Sabbath-breaking:. 7%e Brain overtasked. A distinguished merchant, 
who for twenty years did a vast amount of business, remarked to Dr. Edwards, " Had it not been for the 
sabbath, I have no doubt I should have been a maniac long ago." This was mentioned in a company of 

merchants, when one remarked, " That is the case exactly with Mr. . He was one of our greatest 

Importers. He used to say that the sabbath was the best day In the week to plan successful voyages ; 
showing that his mind had no sabbath. He has been in the insane-hospital for yelirs, and will probably 
die there." Many men are there, or in the maniac's gn^ve, because they had no sabbath. They broke a 
law of nature and of nature's God, and found " the way of the transgressor to be hard." Such cases are 
so numerous, that a writer remarks, " We never knew a man work seven days in a week, who did not kill 
himself or kiU his vahid:* — Biblical Treasury. 

III. Never was more done in d/fenco of the institution of the sabbath, or more of its spirit felt, 
lun from the middle of Elizabeth'^ reign to the Restoration, a period which a high authority (Francis 

Jeffrey) pronounces to be unequaUed, in point of " real force and originality of genius," by any other 
age; those of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo X., and of Louis XIV., being unworthy of comparison with 
it. --Giljillan. /^ 

IV. Medical Opinion. At a regular meeting of the New Haven Medical Association, composed 
of 25 physicians, among whom were the professors of the Medical College, the following questions were 
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conBidercd : Is the position taken by Dr. Varre, in his testimony before the cooimittee of the British House 
of Commons, in your view, correct? —that men who labor six days in a week will be more healthy, and live 
longer, other things being equal, than those who labor seven, and that they will do more work, and do 
it in a better manner. The vote on the above was unanimously in the c^rmaHve. — Biblical Treatuty. 
V. " The LK>rd'B Day. Stations on the line of your journey are not your journey's end, but each 
one brings you nearer : such are our Lord's Days. A haven is not hornet but it is a place of quiet and 
rest, where the rough waves are stayed : such is * the Lord's Day.* A garden is a piece of common 
ground, and yet it has ceased to be common land; it is an effort to regain paradise : such is * the Lord's 
Day.* A bud is not a flower, but it is the promise of a flower : such is * the Lord's Day.* '* — Pul^/breTa 
Quiet Hours, 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Evil men wish to break down the sabbath. 

2. (Ver. 15.) The evils of sabbath-breaking. It destroys our needed rest; it gives time and 
opportunity for drunkenness and vice; it takes away the time needed for intellectual and moral culture; 
it destroys the means of training men for eternal life. 

3. (Ver. 15.) The duty of testifjing against public sins. 
4* (Ver. 16.) The danger of ungodly associates. 

6. The moral laws of the country must be kept, in spite of all from without who would break them 
down. 

6. (Ver. 17.) The duty of entering into the warfare, and contending against high and low, in 
behalf of the institutions of Ood. 

7. (Ver. 18.) Read the history of sabbath-breakers, and take warning. 

8. (Ver. 19. ) There should not only be public protests, but enforced laws, against sabbath-breaking. 
O. (Ver. 22.) Those who would teach others must first cleanse themselves from all evil. 

10. The value of the sabbath, — for rest, for culture of the mind, for training in religion and 
morality, for worship, for eternal life. 

11. God remembers our good deeds and hard work for him. 
18. The best people need God's mercy. 



Lesson VII. — Febeuaey 16, 1879. 
THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS.— Psalms 1: 1-6. 



AUTHOR. There is no good reason to doubt that David was the author. — Cowlea. 

DATE. The exact date is unknown ; but David, the author, lived B. C. 1085-1016. 

PL.AC£ IN HISTORY. The corresponding history is found in 1 and 2 Samuel. 

RULERS. Saul or David, over Israel. Rome was founded 300 years later (B. C. 753) ; and Homer'a 
poems were not written till 100-150 years after. 

DESIGN. To be the " text," or introduction, to the Book of Psalms. 

SUBtTECT. The bleeaedneaa of the righteous man, whose prosperity is contrasted with the sorrow 
and ruin of the wicked. 

DIVISION. This psalm is divided in two stanzas of three verses each. 

THIS PSALMS. The Book of the Psalms begins with two anonymous psalms, regarded by the 
Jews, in the Talmud, as one, beginning and ending with beatitudes. It ends with five anonymous 
psalms (or four and a doxology), beginning and ending with Jlallelvjah, " Praise ye the Lord." La our 
Hebrew Bibles the Psalms are divided into five books, each ending with a special doxology ; the first 
three with a double Amen, and the last two with Hallelujah. These five books were compiled in five 
difi'erent ages. They are the Psalms of David, with later additions, often including psalms of David 
▼hichwere brought to light after the earlier compilations were formed; very much after the manner 
of the " Watts and Select " hymn-books used in our churches. " It thus appears that this Book of 
Psalms, as we have it, was a growth, — the accumulation of religious odes composed during the lapse 
of several centuries. Let us compare Jewish psalmody with Christian, in point of historic growth. 
Christian psalmody has been largely the product of special epochs, — the early Christian centuries, the 
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1 Blessed 18 the man that walketh 
not Mn the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, 



nor sitteth ^ in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. 



1 Prov. 4: 14, 15. « Jer. 15: 17. 



middle ages, the reformation, the revivals of the eighteenth century, the quickened piety and missionary 
zeal of the nineteenth. Comprehensively, our Christian psalmody has been tJu natural product of revival 
periods. The same is true of Jewish psalmody. The age of David was remarkably one of religious 
revival. The next religious epoch fruitful in fresh songs for the sanctuary was precisely the next con- 
siderable reformation, viz., that under Jehoshaphat. And thus we have the instructive historic fact, that 
religious revivals have for the most part given birth to the religious songs of all ages; first the Jewish, 
last the Christian.*' — Cowles. 

Book I. comprises Ps. 1-41. Composed entirely by David, during the religious revival of that age. 

Book n. comprises Ps. 42>72. Composied by David, Solomon, and others, but chiefly by David, 
and compiled shortly after the revival period under Jehoshaphat. 

Book HI. comprises Ps. 73-89. For the most part prepared and brought into use about the time 
of the great reformation under Hezekiah. 

Book IT. (Ps. 90-106) " contains the remainder of the psalms that appeared down to the time of 
the captivity," chiefly during the revivals in the age of Isaiah and Josiah. 

Book v. (Ps. 107-150) contains those which were either written, or brought forward from an 
earlier age, after the restoration, an age of revived spiritual life. 

HBBRBW PO£TBY. Poetry is the measured language of emotion. The measure in Hebrew 
is on the largest scale. It consists, not of feet or metres, but of simple sentences. Hebrew poetry has 
neither metre nor rhyme ; but each sentence, or line as we may call it, contains a number of syllables, 
varying from five to thirteen. Its accents vary from one to seven ; its chief pauses, from one to three. 
This mode of versification has been termed parallelism, or thought-rhythm. The normal verse consists 
of two lines, constituting the rise and fall of a regular harmony. — Murphy. Thus in the first psalm 
there is a threefold rhythm or parallelism in the first verse, and a twofold rhythm in all the others 
except V. 8, which contains a double parallelism. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This psalm has all the marks of being a general introduction to the Book of Psalms, and of having 
been designed to express the substance of the entire collection, or to state the great principle which would 
be found to run through the whole of it, — that a righteous life toill be attended tvith jyrosperity and 
happiness^ and that the life of the wicked toill be followed by sorrow and ruin. This is the great 
principle of the Jewish theocracy. — Barnes. If, as appears probable, Solomon made a collection of his 
father's poetry for the service of the temple, ho might have prefixed this psalm by way of preface ; and 
this circumstance would account for the absence of any inscription. — Rev. P. J. Stewart Pt rowne. The 
first and second psalms constitute a general introduction. These two psalms form a pair. The first 
of them looks backward to the law of Moses, the second looks forward to the gospel of Christ. They 
stand at the beginning of the Psalter like a Oerizim and an Ebal. — Wordsworth. This first psalm is 
divided into two stanzas of three verses each. The first stanza describes the righteous man, first nega- 
tively and then positively, and lastly the truth is illustrated by a beautiful metaphor. The second stanza 
oontrasts the righteous with the wicked. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Blessed. Bee how the Book of Psalms opens with a benediction ! even as did the famous sermon 
of our Lord upon the mount. The word translated " blessed " is a very expressive one. The original 
word is plural. We might read it, " Oh the blessednesses ! "-^ Spurgeon. It is plural, because the good 
man is blessed in every way, at every time, from every source. His blessedness is manifold. — P. Hap- 
piness is here not an occasional outward condition, but an inward perpetuity of bliss, involving peace 
with God, my neighbor, and myself. — Murphy. Where the word "blessed" is hung out as a sign, we 
may be sure we shall find a godly man within. — xS'ir Richard Baker, Walketh, standeth, sitteth* 
liark the gradation. 

He walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly. 

Not standeth in the way of sinn£rSt 

Nor SITTETH in the beat of the scornful. 

When men are living In sin, they go from bad to worse. At first the evil is rather practical than habitual ; 

bat after that they become habituated to evil, and, if let alone, they go one step farther, and become them. 
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2 But his delight ^ t« in the law of 
the Lord ; and in his law * doth he 
meditate 4ay and night. 



3 And he shall be like a tree* 
planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 



1 Job 23; 12. > Ps. U9 : 97. » Jer. 17 ; 8. 



selves pestilent teachers and tempters of others ; and thos they sit In the seat of the scornful. They have 
taken their degree in vice, and as true doctors of damnation are installed, and are looked up to as masters 
In Belial. — Spurgeon. Thus we'have first three degrees of habit, in the verbs " walkcth," •' standeth," 
*' sitteth ; " next, three degrees of evil in the character, — the " wicked," as simply the unrighteous, the false ; 
the " sinners," as the active habitual doers of iniquity; the " scomftil," the mockers, who make an open 
scoff, and blaspheme; lastly, three degrees of openness in the evil-doing, — "the counsel," referring 
apparently to hidden designs; "the way," to public life; "the seat," to a deliberate confederacy in 
wickedness (or, as Spurgeon, to open avowal and teaching of wrong) . — Perawne. The verbs " walkoth," 
&c., are in the perfect tense, which here denotes habit as acqtdred (such has been his way, and still is), 
and is well rendered by our English present, which admits of the same force. Counsel, way, seat, answer 
to thought, deed, and word. — Murphy. Notice the underlying assumption throughout this psalm, that 
the outer life is a certain index of the heart. " A man is known by the company he keeps " and loves. ->• 
Cowlea. (1) The ungodly man has his counsel ; (2) the sinner has his way ; (3) the scomer has his seat. 
The ungodly man is unconcerned about religion, and he counsels others to adopt his plan, and not' trouble 
themselves about praying, repentance, &c. : live an honest life, and make no fuss about religion-, and you 
will fare well enough at last. The sinner has his particular way of transgressing : one is a drunkard, 
another dishonest, another unclean. Few are given to every species of vice, each has his easily-besetting 
sin : therefore " let the wicked forsake his way." The scomer has brought, in reference to himself, all 
religion and moral feeling to an end. Ho has sat doum, is utterly confirmed in impiety, and makes a 
mock at sin. — Adam Clark. Walketh not . , . nor. Negative precepts are in some cases more 
absolute and peremptory than afl^rmatives. For, to say, "that hath walked in the counsel of the godly," 
might not be sufficient; for he might walk in the counsel of the godly, and yet walk in the coimsel of the 
ungodly too ; not both, indeed, at once, but both at several times : where now this negative clears him at 
all times. — Sir Richard Baker. These sins (1) take away the favor of Qod ; (2) they ruin the soul itself, 
taking away its possibility of inward happiness iuid peace ; (3) the natural fruit of such a character is 
outward ruin, a course of conduct contrary to all the principles of a prosperous life. Therefore, If any 
one would be blessed, he must avoid these things. 

8. But, We have in v. 1 what the good man does not do. Here, on the contrary, we have what he 
[ does and is. Merely negative goodness is no goodness at all. His delight. Bad men may sometimes 
. obey the law, but only the good man delights in it. To delight in God's law, to love it, is a certain proof 
I of a good man. And no man is truly good who has not this love for and delight in God's law ; he is only 
a Ulysses chained to the mast, while still longing for the delights of the sirens. —P. This delight does not 
look at what the law promises, nor what it threatens, but at this only, that " the law is holy, just, and 
good." -- Luther. In the law. The written word of God, so far as then known : and hence, to us, the 
whole Bible ; for while the commandments arc the law stated in words, the rest of the Bible gives that 
law as illustrated and enforced in the history of nations and individuals. God's law is the expression of 
God's character: hence he who loves God loves his law. Of the Lord. The small capitals in the 
printed text show here as elsewhere that the original word is " Jehovah," i.e., the self-existent, living, 
eternal God. Doth he meditate. Meditation doth discriminate and characterize a man ; by this he 
may take the measure of his heart, whether it be good or bad. " For as he thinketh in his heart, so is 
he " (Prov. 23 : 7) . As the meditation is, such is the man. Meditation is the touchstone of the Christian ; 
. it is a spiritual index. As the index shows what is in the book, so meditation shows what is in the heart. 
— Thos. Watson's Saints* Spiritual Delight. Meditation is that well of thought from which flow the 
streams of word and deed. If the fountain bo pure and healthy, so will be the streams. — Murphy. Day 
and nljjht. Our meditations, especially in the reveries of the night, are upon those things in which we 
delight. The good man not only studies God's word in the daytime, but even his reveries in the night 
watches naturally turn to it. — P. In the day of his prosperity ho sings psalms out of God's word, and 
in the night of his affliction he comforts himself with promises out of the same book. — Spurgeon, From 
all this it is manifest that the righteous man is happy in the very character of his mind, antecedent to all 
results. — Murphy. 

3. ShaU be like a tree. The tree is a favorite emblem of the righteous man (Isa. 61 : 3; 65 : 8. 

I Jer. 17: 8. John 15: 1). The points of resemblance are many and striking. The tree is an oi^anic 

whole, with the properties of life, growth, and fruitfulness; it has, moreover, the elements of grandeur, 
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his leaf also shall not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
4 The ungodly are not so: but 



are like the chaff ^ whicE the wind 
driveth away. 

5 Therefore the ungodly shall not 



1 Matt. 3: 12. 



beauty, and perpetuity. — Murphy. Planted. Not a wild tree, but a tree chosen, planted, cultured by 
Ood, suggesting God's unceasing care and providence. By the rivers of water. This is an allusion I 
to the Eastern method of cultivation, by which rivulets of water are made to flow between the rows pf I M «-^ ^ 
trees. — Adum Clarke. The Psalmist alludes to those streams which have their source in a perennial 
fountain. Wherever these brooks are found, their banks are crowded with a rich luxuriance of plants 
and trees. An allusion to the Garden of Eden with its river of life and tree of life. — Eev. 0. A. Brigga, 
Fresh water is the wonted emblem of the Spirit that quickens. — Murphy. By the meditation and delight I 
of V. 2, the good man is watered by the streams that flow from God and his Spirit and his word. His * 
f mit in his season. Fruitfulness, bearing the fruits of the Spirit, — love, joy, peace, &c. (Gul. 5 : 22, 
23), and " every good word and work," is a constant characteristic of the righteous man ; and he bears this 
fruit in its season, at every time and on every occasion when God expects and circumstances demand; 
as, patience under affliction, generous gifts in prosperity, words in their season, help for the needy. — P. 
His leaf also shall not wither. The Lord's trees are all evergreen; but, unlike the evergreens of / 
this country, they are all fruit-bearers. — - Spurgeon. Leaves are not merely professions of fruit : they 
are the means by which the fruit grows, they are the lungs of the tree. The tree will die if the leaves 
are stripped oflf and kept off. Without leaves there can be no fruit. They also, by their own growth, 
prove that all the other needs of the tree for producing fhiit are given to it. So all the instrumentalities, 
or means for bearing fruit, are given to the Christian, — faith, love, divine help, promises, motives; and 
these never fail him so long as he is planted by the waters of God's word and Spirit. So, too, in those 
dry times, trouble, sickness, and death, when the worldly streams run dry always, the Christian has 
supplies of comfort and peace which never fail. — P. Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. Here 
the figure of the tree is applied. We must not always estimate the flilfilment of a promise by our own 
eyesight. It is not outward prosperity which the Christian most desires and values : it is soul prosperity 
which he longs for. As there is a curse wrapped up in the wicked man's mercies, so there is a blessing 
concealed in the righteous man's crosses. — Spurgeon. Outward prosperity, if it follow close walking 
with God, is very sweet, — as a cipher, when it follows a figure, adds to the number, though it be 
nothing in itself. — John Trapp. Perhaps it should be suggested, that this connection between moral 
uprightness and external prosperity was more apparent and more invariable under the ancient economy 
than under the present. There are obvious reasons why, in the early ages of the race, the matter of 
righteous retribution from God should bo both proved and illustrated to the very eyes of men before God 
should say much in regard to retdbution beyond the grave, out of human sight. — Cowles. 

4. Here begins the second stanza of the psalm. The ungodly. A perfect description of a sinner, 
contrary to God in purpose, unlike God in character, in every thing opposed to God. — - P. Arc not so. 
Either in their life, their spirit, or their destiny. But like the chaff. Not only worthless, but 
ii^jurions, and driven away by the winnowing wind on the hilltops, or burned in the fires of destruction. 
So the incorrigible sinners in God's universe must be violently torn away fi-om among the righteous, and 
doomed to helpless ruin, their character giving shape to their destiny, which can only be destruction 
without remedy (see Job 21: 18. Ps. 35: 5. M att. 3: 12). — Cowles. Here let the ungodly know that 
they may thank the godly for all the good days tFey live upon the earth. For as the chaff, while it is \ 
united to the wheat, enjoys some privileges for the wheat's sake, but as soon as it is parted from the , 
wheat is cast out and scattered by the wind, so the wicked, whilst the godly live amongst them, partake i 
of some of the blessedness promised to the godly ; but if the godly be taken from them, either a deluge | 
of water comes suddenly upon them as upon the old world when Noah left it, or a deluge of fire as upon 
Sodom when Lot left it. — Sir Richard Baker. Which the wind driveth away The very winds 
that brought life to them at first will destroy them when they prove themselves chaff. The instrumen- 
talities of sin, the mercies of God, the nature and conscience and sensibility which made eternal life 
possible to them, will be the means of the incorrigible sinner's torment. 

6. Therefore. Because they are hopelessly worthless. The end will be the natural result of the 
life. Shall not stand in the Judgrment. They shall not stand as acquitted, not stand the trial 
safely, in God's righteous judgments, " at all times and in all places where God's estimates of men's 
character are manifested," his providential Judgments, but chiefly the great day of judgment (Matt. 25). 
In the congregation of the righteous. They sliall not be reckoned or regarded as belonging to 
the righteous; that is, in all places where the righteous, as such, are assembled, they will have no placOi 
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stand ^ in the judgment, nor sinners 

in the congregation of the righteous. 

6 For the Lord knoweth ^ the way 



of the righteous : but the way • of 
the ungodly shall perish. 



1 Matt. 25 : 41, 46. « Job 23: 10. « Prov. 15 : 9. 



especially in the last day when they shall be gathered together to receive their reward, and when they 
■hall be assembled together in heaven. — Barnes. All our congregations on earth are mixed. Every 
church hath one devil in it, the tares grow in the same furrows as whe^t, dross mingles with the gold; but 
sinners cannot live In heaven. They would be out of their element. Sooner could a fish live upon a tree 
than a sinner in paradise. — Spurgeon. 

6. For. There is much in this little " for." There is always a reason for what God says and does. 
— Murphy. The Lord knoweth, i.e., regards with watchfUl care and iove. — Peroionc. Knows from 
the beginning to the end. The way of the righteous, i.e., the tendency and issue of their character 
and conduct. — Alexander. The way of the ungrodly . Their life, their whole course of action. — 
Perovme. Shall periiih. It contains in itself the elements of ruin. The viay itself is ruinous. The 
path leads to final and complete destruction. This is the just punishment of the ungodly. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The righteous shall flourish lilie a palm-tree (Ps. 92: 12). (1) In tne principle of his 
growth. It grows straight upward, even when loaded with weights. (2.) It thrives in a desert, but 
always by springs of water. He flourishes in the desert world, but fed by springs of divine grace. 
(3) like the palm-tree, he is beautiful with the beauty of holiness. (4) It is evergreen. (5) It is use- 
ful. The Syrians enumerate 360 different uses of the palm. No one can count the uses of a good man. 
(6) It bears its best fruit in old age. 

II. The contrast between the righteous and the wiclsed. A German writer represents a 
good man as coming, after his death, to the gates of heaven, and welcomed to its glories. An angel was 
commissioned to be his conductor and teacher. First he took him to a point where he could see the most 
fearful representation of sin when it had brought forth death. It was a fearful place, peopled with 
every thing hateful, loathsome, and wretched. His guide bade him look still farther down the dismal 
vault, and fiarther still, where were objects more anguished and loathsome and haggard with wasting 
woe. He bade him concentrate his vision on an object more hideous and disgusting than he ever could 
have imagined. '♦ That" said his conductor, *♦ in the ages of eternity loould have been you, had you not 
repented and believed. Behold the woe and degradation from which you have been saved by the com- 
passion of your Saviour I " His guide then took him to a point fi-om which could be seen the glories of 
the redeemed. He saw the highest ranks of angels, he heard their songs and halleliyahs, and was 
ravished. He was directed to look far beyond all these, and there beheld an object more beautiful than 
the highest saint who had been longest in heaven, more blissful than seraph or arcliangel. He heard 
music ineflfably more sweet than any which flowed from the harps of the angels nearest the throne. The 
excess of glory overpowered him. Then said his conductor, " That beautiful and enraptured being is 
YOURSBLP many ages hence. Behold tJie glory and the bliss to which you are exalted through the salva- 
tion of the Redeemer I " 

III. I had always associated the poet Dante with the Inferno, had read of him as pale and sad from 
constant meditation on its torments. The Dante picture-galleries were chiefly concerned with hia 
descriptions of these horrors. But when I came to know more about him, I learned that he wrote also a 
Paradise, and the Purgatorio as the way thither, and that all his descriptions of hell were for the purpose 
of warning and persuading his countrymen out of the ways that led thither. So some have regarded the 
Bible and its believers as rejoicing in the punishment of sinners, and have thought that the four lettem 
h-e-l-l were the best spelling of " evangelical; " but, in fact, their chief thought and desire, as in this 
psalm, is to keep men from the ways of the ungodly, and lead them to the many " blessednesses of th** 
righteous." 

IV. The great scholar Salmatius, in sight of death, exclaimed, " Ah, I have lost an immensiiy oi 
that most precious thing, time. If I had but one year more, it should be spent in studying the Psalms and 
St. Paul's Epistles." My sons, love and study the Psalter. In the Psalter you will find Him whom it is 
best to know, — Jesus, your Lord and your God.- And as time goes on, when you bow down in penitence, 
when you seek for pardon, when your head is bent in sorrow, when you lie on a bed of sickness, when 
your lips turn white and quiver as you kneel before your dead, as the solemn hour comes when your 
spirit must pass into God's presence, the Psaltei^ will never fail you. The Psalter is not like a picture on 
oanvas, upon whose surface only the light falls. It may rather be said to resemble a picture on glass, 
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where the radiance of each day's sunshine is deeply interfused with the artist's work, where the design 
may be of remote antiquity, but the light and glow are of the living present. 

PBACTICAIi. 

1. Note the many blessednesses Of the righteous man. 

2. Mark the steady progress in evil of the sinner. 

3. Mere negative virtues do not make one righteous, but the love and practice of the law of God. 

4. Whosoever delights in the Bible will obey it. 

o. The need of meditation, of quiet thought on God and his Word, for tLr x>erfection of the Chris- 
dan character. 

6. The benefits, helps, and hinderances of meditation. 

7. In what respects a Christian is like a tree, — as to planting, growth, water, culture, seasons, 
blossoming, leaves fruit. 

8. The special seasons for special fhiits in the Christian life, as patience in trial, faith in daik 
times, &;c. i 

0. The wicked like chaff, — light, useless, not wanted, separated from the good; what winds blow 
it away. 

10. Separation of the good fh>m the bad, — here, hereafter. • 

11. God's providential care over the righteous. 

12. The doom of the wicked, — necessary, self-caused, incurable. 



Lesson VIIL — February 23, 1879. 
THE KING IN ZION.— Psalm 2: 1-12. 



AUTHOR. No name is inscribed over this psalm ; but no doubt the author is King Dcndd, (1) 
because he is the author of all tiie others in book 1 (Ps. 1-41), and (2) the apostles in Acts 4 : 25 attribute 
it to him. 

DATE. About 6. C. 1040. Soon after the victories of David over the Philistines, Moabites, and 
Syrians. 

PLACE IN HISTORY. The corresponding history is found in 2 Sam. chs. 7-10. Especially vs. 
6-8 of this psalm seem to be suggested by 2 Sam. 7 : 13-16. 

RULERS. David, king of Israel, B. C. 1055-1016. Tyre flourishes under King Hiram. 

DESIGN. A prophecy and promise of Messiah the King, — " great David's greater Son " (Acta 
4:25-28. Heb. 1:5). 

CIRCUMSTANCES. David was established upon his Ihrone in Jerusalem. He had gained great 
victories over his enemies, and the prophet Nathan had come to him with great promises from God 
(2 Sam. 7 : 4-17) for his kingdom and his children. From these comes the vision of the wider and better 
kingdom of the Messiah, who should descend from him, to be king of men forever. 

DIVISIONS. This psalm Is divided into four stanzas of three verses each ; just twice as many as 
Ps. 1. These stanzas are a series of four pictures in reference to the Messiah's kingdom. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This psalm begins, as the first ends, with a threatening ; and ends, as the first begins, with a beatitude. 
The imagery of the scene presented is evidently borrowed from the warlike and eventfhl times of David. 
He cannot, however, be the subject of the composition, the terms of which are wholly inappropriate to 
any but the Messiah. This is the first of those prophetic psalms, in which the promise made to David 
with respect to the Messiah (2 Sam. 7 : 16. 1 Chron. 17 : 11-14) is wrought into the lyrical devotions of 
the Church. — Alexander. In form the psalm is dramatic, the action being carried on by different 
speakers, who successively take their parts. — Perowne. This psalm will be best understood if it be 
viewed as a fourfold picture. — Spurgeon. Let us unite these two views. 

Stanza I. (Vs. 1-3.) A picture of the nations of the earth combined against the Messiah and hii 
kingdom, and repeating v. 3. 

Stanza H. (Vs. 4-6.) A vision of the Almighty serenely reposing on his throne, conscious of 
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1 Why ^ do the heathen rage,^ and 
the people imagine a yain thing ? 

2 The kings of the earth set them- 



selves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord, and 
against his Anointed, • saying^ 



1 Acts 4: 25, 26. * Ps. 46: 6. < Ps. 46: 7. 



power, smiling at the pony efforts of the nations ; and a voice frora him uttering v. 6, affirming that he 
had made Messiah King of the world. 

Stanza III. (Vs. 7-0.) A prophetic picture of the Son himself, announcing the divine decrer 
which assures him of victory in this warfare, and supreme dominion over all. 

Stanza IT. (Vs. 10-12.) A picture of the poet, in view of what he has seen, advising the people 
to submit to their rightful and glorious Prince, and thus to escape from destruction, and enter into the 
blessedness of his kingdom. 

EXPLANATORY. ^ 

Stanza I. (Vs. 1-3.) The NationB arrayed against Christ. 1. The heathen. The nations, -~ 
all the nations besides the Israelites ; and now, all people who are not of the true Israel of God, and 
love and serve him. " Why do the heathen rage? " A question at once of wonder and horror. Why 
this attempt to throw off the yoke of the true King? It is not a tyrant against whom they are leagued : 
it is Jehovah himself, in the person of the King whom he has set on his throne. Such an enterprise can- 
not but fail ; in its very nature it is a vain thing. — Perowne. No sinner can give a good reason why he is 
opposed to Gk>d and his Christ. When God asks this question, he will be speechless. Rag^e. Not 
actual (or open) rebellion, but that intimation of the speedy outbreak of rebellion which is given by 
crowds surging in gloomy and confused resentment, murmurs, and alarms. — Bw. Carl £. Moll, D.D. 
The word expresses the impatient and rebellious feelings of all the wicked against the government and 
law, and often of the providence, of God. *' We will not have this man to rule over us." The people 
The same as the nations above. Imagrino. To devise, to scheme, to plot. Used in the old English 
I sense, now obsolete. Notic e that in the original, rage is in the perfect tense, — have raged, and still do; 
j while imagine is in the present, to express what they are designing under those feelings. A Tain 
thing:. It was vain (this resisting God), not only because there was no true ground of reason why they 
should imagine or do such a thing, but vain also because they labored in vain, — they could not do it. — 
Joseph Caryl. 

2. The Icings of the earth. The leaders, speaking and acting for the nations. Set them- 
selves. Assvme deliberately a hpstile attitude. — Perowne. Theinlers. The poetic |)arallel of kings; 
and adding all those who by talent and superiority are the natural leaders of men. Talce counsel 
together. Devise schemes, consult together. The wicked are not only opposed to God and his religion 
individually, but all through the ages they have been plotting and scheming how to overthrow them. 
Against the Lord and his Anointed. Against both, because in reality they are one. Whosoever 
opposes and rejects C^hrist, rejects God. His Anointed. The one whom he anointed. The original 
\ word here is " Messiah," the Anointed One, to which the word " Christ " is the Greek equivalent. — 
Ootolea. Anointing is the form of consecration to a sacred use or office, especially to that of king or high 
priest. Oil denotes the Spirit of grace, and anointing signifies the sanctifying and qualifying of the per- 
son by the Holy Spirit for the discharge of any duty. —Murphy. Hence Christ is called " the Anointed," 
as set apart to be the King, and Priest, and Saviour of men. This verse was fulfilled in part, as described 
in Acts 4 : 24-28 ; but the description belongs also to all times and places. 

8. Let us break. These are the words of the rebellious hosts. — The metaphor is borrowed from 
restive animals, which break the cords and throw off the yoke. — Peroume. Their bandit, — cords. 
Those of God and Christ, i.e., the restraints of their authority, the laws of their kingdom. Cast away 
their cords. The same idea under another form ; the cords (twisted ropes, stronger than bands) refer- 

iring, not to that which would bind them as prisoners, but to the ropes or thongs which bound oxen to the 
plough, and hence to that which would bind men to the service of God. It thus indicates a prevalent 
state of the human mind. Perhaps also in the words, " let us cast away," there is the expression of an 
idea that it could be easily done ; that they had only to toill it, and it would be done. (A vain hope.) — 
Barnes. They thus slander the sweet laws of Christ's kingdom, as bonds and thick cords, which are 
signs of slavery. The law of Christ is no more burden to a regenerate man than wings to a bird : not as 
bands and cords, but as girdles and garters, which gird up his loins, and expedite his course. — John 
Trapp. This is precisely sin, —sin in its vnry nature and essence : the heart lifting up itself against the 
perfectly reasonable authority and most righteous claims of the infinite God, the glorious Giver of every 
good. Against such a God, rebellion is simple madness; the madness, not of insanity, but of supreme 
folly. — CowUs. 
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3 Let ^ us break their bands asun- 
der, and cast away their cords from 
us. 

4 He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh: the Lord shall have 
them in derision.^ ""^QjCv.cJi 



5 Then shall he gp eak unto them 
in his wratJva^^-^x them in his 
sop^-dtfepTeasm-e . 

^^^Yet have I set mj King' upon 
^y holy Mil of Zion. 

7 I will declare the decree: the 



1 Luke 19 : 14. « Prov. 1 : 26. » Acts 6 : 81. 



Stanza II. (Vs. 4-6.) Tht Almighty on his Throne. As the first stanza describes the conduct 
of the rebels, so the next describes the corresponding action of their sovereign, in precisely the same) 
order, telling first what he does (vs. 4, 5), and then what he says (v. 6). The transition here is a sublim r ' 
one, — ft-om the noise and agitation of earth, to the safety and tranquillity of heaven. No shifting of tliel 
scene could be more dramatic in effect or form. — Alexander, 

4. Sitteth in the heavens. God who resides and reigns in heaven, in cahn tranquillity, infinitely 
above the reach of his raging foes. Shall laugrh. (1) A vivid expression of God's perfect security and ( 
conscious power. (2) He would have us to understand that when God permits the reign of his Son to be | 
troubled, he does not cease from interfering because he is employed elsewhere, or unable to afford assist- v 
ance, but purposely delays the Inflictions of his wrath.— Calvin. The Lord. Notice that here the 
word is in small letters, while in v. 2 it is in capitals. There it is the translation of Jehovah, in which / 
case it is almost always, in our English Bibles, printed in capitals. Here it is the word for Lord or ) 
Sovereign. Shall have them in derision. Expressing the same idea as " shall laugh." It need not 
surprise us, that the rage of the wicked against Qtod should appear in his view contemptible for its infinite 
weakness. Apart from the divine pity for the sinner, a just sense of sin, as the puny, abortive, and mad 
uprising of man against the infinite God, would legitimately awaken the very feeling here expressed. 
Jjet every sinner be confounded, in the thought of his own unutterable folly, as well as guilt. — 
Cowlea. 

6. Then. As the next stage in this feaiful process. He wilt speak nnto them. As they spoke 
against him (v. 3) , the words being given in the next verse. — Alexander. In his wrath. Not passion, 
as human anger often is, but intense indignation against sin ; an indignation which every good person 
must feel in view of the terrible evils and injuries of sin ; and God most intensely of all, because he is 
most good in his nature, and sees most clearly the evils of sin. Wrath expresses the punishment of sin. 
Vex them. Strike terror into their guilty souls by the assertion of his divine purpose to enthrone his 
Son in Zion, and give him the nations as his subjects to be broken with a rod of iron. — C&wles. S6re 
displeasure. A stronger, more terrible word than " wrath," above. — Murphy, 

6. Yet. The divine addresd begins, as it were, in the middle of a sentence, as if he had said, You 
renounce your allegiance, and /, on my part. — Alexander, In spite of their rebellion and resistance he 
has ordained a king over them. Have set. Have constituted or created (enthroned as king) . My I 
King:. Not a king, nor even the king, but my king, one who is to reign for me, and in indissoluble | 
union with me, so that his reigning is identical with mine. — Alexander. Upon my holy hill of Zion. 
Zion was the fortified hill, the stronghold, where was David's royal palace (and where he placed the ark 
and the tabernacle. It included also Mount Moriah, the site of the temple). Its loftiness and strength, 
its kingly and sacred character, made it the centre and heart of Jerusalem, and the religion and polity 
of Israel, the source of its hopes, joys, and blessings ; and as Jerusalem was the heart and centre of all 
the hopes of mankind, so Zion is described as " the joy of the whole earth." — Woodworth. Here Christ 
was bom of the royal line whose throne was here. Here he taught, here he was crucified, here was set 
up Messiah's kingdom on the earth. 

Stanza III. (Vs. 7-10.) The Measiah^s Kingdom. We have looked Into the council chamber of the 
wicked, and to the throne of God ; and now we behold the Anointed declaring his rights of sovereignty, 
and warning the traitors of their doom. — Spurgeon. 

7. I. The. Messiah. Will declare the decree. The determined and recorded purpose of 
salvation. — Murphy. I will make a public, formal announcement as to the law or constitution of mv 
kingdom. — Alexander. The decree immediately follows in the remaining sentences of this stanza 
(vs. 7-10) . The Iiord (Jehovah) hath said nnto me. This word was spoken to Christ as a personal 
being who already was in existence. (What follows, therefore, cannot refer to the beginning of hie 
existence.) The speaker wishes to make known, (1) That he and no one else is the one to whom the I 
appointment applies. (2) That he has not been made the Son by it for the first time, but declared to be 
the Son. (3) That this declaration was in time, not in eternity, and has the meaning of a historical | 
recognition. — Dr. Moll. Thou art my Son. Sons of God Is often used in the Scriptures, of saints; 
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Lord hath said unto me, Thou ^ art 
my Son ; this day have I begotten 
thee. 

8 Ask of me, and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth /or thy possession. 



9 Thou shalt break them with a 
rod ^ of iron ; thou shalt dash them 
in pieces like a potter's vessel. 

10 Be wise now therefore, ye 
Idngs : be instructed, ye judges of 
the eartii. 



1 Matt. 3: 17: 17: 5. Acts 13: 33. « Rev. 2: 27. 



THE Son of God, of none but the Messiah. Christ sustained a relation to God which could be compared 
only to that which a son among men sustains to his father. — Barnes, As a son the Messiah reigned 
with and for God. Gk)d's kingdom was his kingdom. This day have I begotten thee. To-day it 
stands an accomplished fact, that I myself have begotten thee. " To-day " has reference to the disposal of 
the nations at enmity with God, and therefore lies between the origin of these nations and the composi- 
tion of this psalm. — Murphy, The essential meaning is simply this : " I am thy father." The antitheae« 
is perfectly identical with that in 2 Sam. 7 : 14, " I will be his father, and he shall be my son." Had the 
same form of expression been used here, " This day am I thy father," no reader would have understood 
this day as limiting the mutual relation of the parties. " This day," &c., may be considered, therefore* 
as referring only to the coronation of the Messiah, which was an ideal one. This recognition was 
repeated, and, as It were, realized, at our Saviour's baptism and transfiguration (Matt. 3: 17; 17: 5), 
when a voice from heaven said, " This Is my beloved Son, In whom I am well pleased : hear ye him."— 
Alexander, 

8. Ask of me. A poetical figure by which is represented God's willingness to give his Anointed 
the kingdoms of the world. — Perowne, The conditions are, aak. Even Christ prays the Father, and 
receives for the askli'g; because he Is the example and leader of all saints, who can, both on account of 
God's appointment and the very nature of things, receive only by asking. I will give thee. He, as it 
were, transfers them to Christ, because only through the Messiah can the nations become the loyal king- 
dom of God. Thine inheritance, thy possession. Inheritance, by right as heir; possession, by 
acquisition as moral conqueror. — Murphy, Having been proclaimed king, the next step is the dower of 
the kingdom. Who are to be his subjects? The nations of the earth, the same who are seen In the 
opening of the vision, as raging against his authority. They must be considered here to be given Urn to 
become mainly his submissive, trustful, and beloved people. It cannot be supposed that the grand char- 
ter of the Messiah's great commission signifies only this : The nations given thee only or mainly to destroy 
them. Jesus himself would teach us far otherwise. " The Son of man Is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them" (Luke 0; 66. Jojm 3: 17). The apparently difilerent view given In the next 
verse (v. 9) will be considered In Its place. — Cowlea, 

0. Thou shalt break them. In the Scptuaglnt, trom a slight change In the Hebrew pointing, 
** break " Is translated " feed," or " rule as a shepherd his slieep." — There may be two meanings to this 
verse, both of them true. (1) The nations; aa nations, as organized opposition to the gospel, shall be 
broken up, and there be but the one great kingdom of Christ. So It Is prophesied In Daniel, in the vision 
of the great image. This may be, often Is, done by converting the people of the nations to Christ ; so 
that not all the Individuals, but the nationa, are broken In pieces by the iron rule of Christ, while all the 
individuals of th^ nation could be saved. (2) This verse applies to the enemies of C!hrl8t. Christ him- 
self, when he comes to save men, and not condemn, yet asserts again and again the utter and terrible 
destruction of those who will not become the children of God. — P. Rod of iron. An irresistible 
instrument. Potter's vessel. By a " potter's vesi^l " Is mbant the case In which the china is placed 
previously to being baked, and In which It is placed in the oven. These cases are called by the workmen 
" seggars,"and are of a round shape. The use of these seggars is to prevent the smoke or flame from 
uvjuring the china, which would be discolored were the fire to reach it. If any of these seggars become 
cracked, or otherwise Injured, being of no further use In the manufactory, they are " broken Into shivers," 
and can only be used for mending roads, or for drainage. — Bible Treaaury, The strongest nations are 
but as earthen- ware compared with the strong, resistless power of Christ. There Is also here a hint that 
the reason why they are broken is in their own sinful nature, which makes them weak, and their useless- 
ness for any other purpose. He keeps them as long as there is any use in them to the world, or any hope 
for themselves. 

StarualV, (Vs. 10-12.; The Prophef a Exhortation, 

10. Now therefore. In view of all these fkcts. Be wise. To be good, to become servants of 
Christ, Is always wise, as shi Is always the supremest folly. Kings, judges. Corresponding tenns, 
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11 Serve the Lord with fear,^ anU 
rejoice with trembling. 

12 Kiss^ the Son, lest he be 
angry, and ye perish from the way, 



when his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed • are all they that put then: 
trust in him. 



1 Heb. 12: 28. > John 6: 23. » Pa. 84: 12. 



because in early ages one of the chief duties of a king was to be a Judge. These leaders are named aa 
the representatives of the nations. Be instraotod. Whoever is wise is ever learning, receiving 
instruction. This is the mark on the forehead of the wise, that they wish to learn from every source, 
and are glad to hear good advice. — P. 

11. Serve the liord with fear. This is the wisdom and instmotion just spoken of. It is wise 
to serve Godit in view 6t the other scenes in this psabn. With fear. With reverence. A religious awe, 
that sees the m^ee,iy of CK>d and Christ, and the greatness of salvation; it is opposed to a careless, 
thoughtless service. R^oioe. Serving the Lord leads to rejoicing before him. Obedience yields peace 
of conscience, without which there can be no real joy. — Murphy. With trembling. A trembling 
solicitude becomes m^i who are coming back from such a rebellion. — Alexander, Trembling does not 
imply lack of faithf but only a realization of the momentous issues at stat^, of the dangers escaped, and 
the blessedness gained. No one can realize what is at stake in his salvation, and not rejoice, and reijoioe 
with trembling. 

12. Kiss the Son. An ancient method of doing homage or allegiance to a king (1 Sam. 10: 1). 
Even In modem European courts the kissing of the hand has this significance : it means, own him as your 
sovereign. — Alexander. It expresses a loving, rejoicing homage ; tlie allegiance of the heart. The^Son. 
The Messiah, the Son of God. I^est he be angary. As In v. 5. A vehement resentment against per- 
verse disobedience and treachery is as clear a characteristic of the Messiah as a merciftU compassion 
toward the contrite. — Murphy. Perish from, the way. Lose the way, i.e., to happiness and heaven ; 
or perish by the way, i.e., before you reach your destination. — Alexander. They must perish who will 
not own Ohrist as king. When his wrath is kindled but a little. The word for " when " usually . 
means "for,** indicating the reason why. The word translated "but a little," much more naturally / 
relates to time than to degree. — Oowlee. Therefore read, " For his wrath will soon bum, or be kindled.** I 
It Is folly to delay, for ere long you will be exposed to the wrath of the Lamb, if you will not accept of ( 
bis love. Blessed. As with the dangers he would wam men, so with the glories and blessedness of 
bis service would attract them, using every method to persuade men to be his disciples. Those that 
trust him are blessed now and hereafter, — blessed in body and in spirit, blessed as sons and heirs of Ood, 
with his care and love and joy and character and home. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

L A vain thing. (V. 1.) A medal was strack by Diocletian, which stlU remains, bearing the 
inscription, ** The name of Christians being extinguished." And in Spain two monumental pillars were 
raised, on one of which was written, ** Diocletian, for having extended the Roman Empire in the East and 
tbe West, and for having extinguished the name of Christians, who birought the republic to ruin; " on 
the other, ** Diocletian, for having everywhere abolished the superstition of Christ, for," &c. A mod- 
em writer has elegantly observed : " We have here a monument raised by Paganism over the grave of 
its vanquished foe ; but in this the people Imagined a vain thing. So far from being deceased, Chris- 
tianity was on the eve of its final and permanent triumph, and the stone guarded a sepulchre as empty as 
tbe urn which Electra washed with her tears." — Spurgeon. 

IL (V. 8.) Every sign of the times is showing the truth that God has given the nations, even to 
the uttermost parts of the earth to Christ for his possession. Every century (but perhaps one) since 
Christ's birth has witnessed the wider spread of his kingdom. And never was Christianity gaining more 
rapidly than to-day. Dr. Clarke, of the A. B. C. F. M., said, not long ago, that at the present rate of 
progress the gospel would be preached to every creature In less than fifty years. Whichever way we 
look, we see the wider spread and coming triumph of Christ. 

m. Heathen for thine inheritance. It is wonderful to see how many things once looked 
upon as enemies have become fHends of Christ. ' Geology and astronomy were once used by Infidels as 
weapons wherewith to destroy Christianity, but to-day are among the strongest proofii of the Bible, and 
helps to its understanding. Every' science, so soon and so fSar as it is proved trae, Is immediately captured 
by Christ, and becomes his possession. All that is true in development, evolution, mental philosophy, 
history, is on Christ's side. 

rF. It Is said that a Ohineso emperor, learning of a revolt in a distant province, promised to qniddy 
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destroy hl» enemies. He conquered them In war, ahd then treated the captives with mildness and ^ 
humanity. Bat his officers said to him, ** You promised to destroy your enemies 1 " — "So I have, for 
they are enemies no longer, but Mends." So Christ destroys his enemies, so for as ihey will yield heartily 
to every influence divine wisdom and power can exert. Only those who refuse to be changed into frieods 
will be broken as a potter's vesseL 

/ PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) The world is arrayed against God and Christ. The carnal heart is enmity against God. 

2. Vain is the expectation of sinners, that they can succeed while opposed to God. 

3. (V. 8.) The reason why men oppose GK>d is their hatred of the restraints' of the gospeL 

4. (V. 4.) God, in his conscious power, can abide his time. 
6. God*s kingdom is sure to triumph over aU the wicked. 

6. The supreme folly of sinning against God. Nothing can be more unreasonable or insane. 

7. (V. 6.) God cannot but hate sin, and punish the incorrigibly wicked. He that lofes good miwt 
hate and oppose evil, and with equal intensity. 

8. (V. 8.) God's promise to give the world to Christ is being fulfilled. 

9. Even to Christ the best gifts are bestowed in answer to prayer. How much more must we ask 
if we would receive! 

10. As Christ reveals the greater glories of salvation to draw men, so he reveals most clearly tha 
tetrible evils and penalties of sin to warn them. 

11. (V. 0.) The ruin of the wicked is irresistible, terrible, complete, Irreparable, as the broken 
potter's vesseL 

12. (V. 12.) The wisdom of becoming a true Christian. 

13. The danger of delay. 

14. The various blessings which come to those who trust in Christ. 



Lesson IX. — Maeoh 2, 1879. 
THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. — Psalm 51: 1-13. 



ACTTHOR. David, after he had been king more than 20 years. 

DATE. About 1034 B.C. 

FLACE IN HISTORY. Corresponding history appears In 2 Sam., chs. 11 and 12. The sama 

occasion called forth Psalm 82. 

RULERS. David, king of Israel, the kingdom rapidly growing in extent and prosperity. Hiram, 
of Tyre. The Assyrian Empire ruling Western Asia. 

DBSION. This psalm holds the mind closely to David's bitter repentance, and to his most earnest 
supplications for mercy and for such moral cleansing as should save him evermore from falling agaiiK — 
Cowlet. It is one of seven called the Penitential Psabns. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. David had committed the great sin of his life, -^ the two greatest sins one 
can commit against another. Under the sharp reproof of Nathan, he saw his sin in its blackness, and 
repented in sackcloth and ashes. This psalm expresses to all the world, who knew his sin, the depth of 
his repentance, and his rising to a purer and better life. 

DIVISIONS. It consists of two parts, entreating forgiveness and aanctificaUon. The Jlrst part 
(vs. 1-9) contains two verses praying for mercy, three confessing sin, and four pleading for pardon. The 
second part is in couplets, containing four verses praying for renovation of heart, four purposing a life of 
praise and penitence, and two interceding for Zion. — Murphy, 

TITIi!E. Assigned to " the chief musician," for perpetual use in the service of song before the 
eongr«*gation of Israel, it testifies that no false modesty and no Indulged pride withheld him fh>m making 
ills confession as public as his sin had been notorious. He had sinned before the nation; so he would 
have hi9 repentance go forth before not the nation only, but the world. — Oowles* 

INTRODUCTION. . 

This psalm is the brightest gem in the whole book, and contains instruction so large, and doctrine so 
preetonst that the tongue of angels could not do Justice to the fUll development. — Vicihrimm$ Siri ffeU t m * 
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Mabch 2, LESSON IX. Ps. 51 : 1-13. 



1 Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to tiy loving-kindness: 
according unto the multitude of thy 



tender mercies blot^ out my trans- 
gressions. 

2 Wash ^ me thoroughly from mine 



1 Isa. 43: 25; 44: 22. Acts 3: 19. * Bev. 1: 5. 



It is often and fiUy oi^led " The Sinner'B Guide.*' Luther says, " There is no other psahn which is oftener 
sung or prayed in the Qhurch." — William S» Flumer. The great sin of David is not to he excused, but it 
is well to remember that his case has an exceptional collection of specialities in it. He was a man of very 
strong passions, a soldier, and an Oriental monarch having despotic power; no other king of Ma time 
would have felt any coa^>unction for having acted as he did, and hence there were not around him those 
restraints of custoin and association which, when broken through, render the offence the more mon- 
strous. He never hints at any form of extenuation, nor do we mention these facts in order to apologize 
for his sin, which was deteftable to the last degree ; but for the warning of others, that they may reflect 
that the like licentiousness In themselves at this day might have even a graver guilt in it than in the erring 
king of Israel. When we remember his sin, let us dwell most upon his penitence and upon the long 
series of ehastisements whic]| rendered the after-part of his life such a moumftil history. — Spurgeon. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Have mercy upon pie. Overwhelmed with a sense of guilt, what could he do, king though 
he was, but cry for mercy? admitting every thing, confessing all, and humbling himself low before God, 
he pleads for mercy — mercy, siniple and pure — nothing else. — Cotoles. Let those who condemn David 
realize how deeply he repented. Christians fall sometimes into sin, but in this they differ from sinners, 
that, as soon as they come to consciousness, they hate and forsake their sin. Acoording: to thy lov- 
ing: kindness. Here again there is a tacit admission of the greatness of his guilt, as requiring infinite 
mercy to forgive it. — Alexander, In al l godly sorrow there is hope. Sorrow without hope may be I 
remorse or despair, but it is not repentance. Hence the true penitent always looks to the loving kind- I 
ness of CK>d, even at the very time when he feels most deeply how he has sinned against it. The cry on 
his lips is " My Father," even wheii he confesses, "I am no more worthy to be called thy son." — 
J^eroton^. What a choice word is thai of our English version, a rare compound of precious things, love 
and kindness sweetly blended in one, — " loving-kindness 1 "-- iSpMrgreon. The mnltitade of thy 
tender mercies. If our sins be in pumber as the hairs of our head, God's mercies are as the stars 
of heaven; and as he is an infinite God, so his mercies are infinite. By this that the psalmist seeketh for 
multitude of mercies, he would show how deeply he was wounded with his manifold sins. — Archibald 
Symson. When he speaks of his sin as remissible only through the countless multitude of the compas- / 
sions of God, he represents it as peo^hAi'ly atrocious. — Calvin. Blot out mj transgrressions. 
Transgression signifies the passing over a boundary ^ doing what i» prohibited, — A. Clarke. The for- 
giveness of sins is expressed by the use of two figures. The first, that of blotting out, ** making that 
which is done as if it had not been done," )s capable of two explanations : either (1) it refers to erasing 
firom a book or tablet what has been written therein, as Exod. 82 : 32, Num. 6 : 28 (compare Ps. 69 : 28), in 
which case sin must here be regarded as a d^t entered against the debtor, and so cancelled by being 
blotted out; or (2) in a more general sense, the wiping away of a thing, and so its entire removal, as in 
2 Kings 21 : 18, it is said, " I will wipe (the same word as here) Jerusalem," &c. ; and in Isa. 44 : 22, 
'* I will blot out as a cloud thy sins." — Perowne, My transgrressions. Conscience when it Is healthy 
ever speaks thus, mt transgression, — Bobertsot^, All other religions or substitutes for religion fail right 
here, in providing for the forgiveness of sins, and yet not encouraging sin. Some make sin a light thing, 
and so increase sin. Some, like reason and science, declare the certain punishment of sin, but provide no 
way of escape. Like the priest and Levite, they see man fallen among the thieves of sin, but pass by on 
the other side, saying, " Blessed are those who have not fallen into sin." Christ only has found the 
way of forgiving the sinner, and yet putting such a Cain^nark on sin, that the forgiveness hinders further 
sinning. All the powers that can possibly reach man to save him firom sinning, are found in the gospel 
of Christ, who brings the forgiveness of God to man. — P. 

2. Wash nie thoroughly. (Heb., Multiply to wash me.) Calvin says, " Wash me many times." 
The image here is the same as in Jude^_ver. 23^sin being represented as a stain, and the grace of God as 
purifying water. —Alexander, The verb used^here, which signifies " to wash," is used of the washing 
of dirty spotted garments, and not of the body. — It is not enough to blot out the sin : his person is defiled, 
and he fain would be purified. He would have CK>d himself cleanse him, for none but he could do it 
effectually. The dye is in itself immovable, and I the sinner have lain long in it, till the crimson Ut 
ingraiaed; but. Lord, wash and wash, and wash again, till the last stain is ^o«e. and not a trace of mf 
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Ps. 51 : 1-13. LESSON IX. Fmsr Quabteb. 



Iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
Bin. 

3 For I acknowledge^ my trans- 
gressions : and my sin is ever before 
me. 



4 Against * thee, thee only, have 
I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight ' : that thou mightest be justi- 
fied when thou speakest, and be clear 
when thou judgest."^ 



1 Proy. 28: 13. > 2 Sam. 12: 13. < Luke 16: 21. 



defQement is left. — Spurgeon, Sin reBembles filth or tmdeaimess, as it pollutes ns and makes ns loatb* 
Bome In the sight of God, and the remission of it is therefore aptly eompared to VHuhing.-^ Calvin. 
To be washed flrom iniquity is not only to have our past sins forgiven, but also to have the love of iniquity 
taken away. Iniquity signifies what is turned out of its proper course or HtuaOon; any thing morally 
distorted or pervertedy what is contrary to equity (iniquity) or Justice.— ^<2am Clar]te, Cleanse me 
from my sin. Sin originally signified, to miss an aim or mark ; spiritually it denotes deviation fh>m 
a rule, whether by omission or oonmiisslon. — T. T. JBiddulph. This is a mote general expression ; as if 
the psalmist said, " Lord, if washing will not do, try some other process ; if water avail not, let fire, let 
any thing be tried, so that I may but be pxirlfled." — Spurgeon. It is from the guilt, and not flrom the 
punishment of sin, that David asks deliverance ; and this is the sign of true repentance, to be more 
troubled about the sin than about the punishment. — P. 

3. For. This word does not express the reason why God should forgive him, but the reason why 
he asks for forgiveness. I acknowledge my transgressions. Primarily this means, " ¥orlknowmy 
transgression." No doubt it is implied also that he publicly acknowledged, i.e., confessed his sin and guilt 
In this matter. But this language primarily contemplates his relation to God; and so fiur forth, what he 
means to say is that he is deeply, painftilly sensible of his sin. He says, ** I know it." It is a relief to his 
burdened soul to say this and to place himself before God in this only true attitude, a consciously guilty 
sinner. — Oowles, My sin is ever before me. As if he stood alone in the world, and was the only 
offender in it, he says, " /acknowledge my transgressions ; and my sin is ever before me." — Charles de 
Coetlogon, It is sin, as sin, not its punishment; but sin, the sin against God, the daring impiety of my 
breaking the good and holy law of this living, loving Qod.— Alexander. Sorrow for sin exceeds sorrow 
for suffering, in the continuance and durableness thereof: the other like a land fiood, quickly come, 
quickly gone ; this is a continual dropping or running river, keeping'a constant stream. — Thiomas Fuller. 
The question naturally arises. Was David's prayer in v. 2 answered, and how? Did he not sufR^ the 

I punishment of his sin? He was punished. His whole future life was imbittered by the natural results 
of his wrong-doing, and the prophecy of Nathan (2 Sam. 12 : 10-14) was literally fulfilled. Certain con- 
sequences of sin do aMct the sinner after he is washed in the blood of Christ. But (1) many of the evil 
results are taken away. (2) All that comes from separation from God and from his direct displeasure is 
removed. (3) Sin, more and more sin, which is the worst punishment of sin, is taken away. (4) Other 
good may grow out of his sin, as power to warn and help others. (5) All the evils of sin may be 
removed in the world to come. 

4. Agrainst thee, thee only, have I sinned. That is, the sin, considered as an offence against 
' God, now appeared to him so enormous and so aggravated, that for the moment he lost sight of it con- 
sidered in any other of its bearings. It was a sin, as aU other sins are, primarily and mainly against God ; 
it derived its chief enormity from that fkct. We are not to suppose that David did not believe and notice 
that he had done wrong to men, or that he had offended against human laws and against the well>being 
of society. His crime against Uriah and his &mily was of the deepest and most aggravated character, 
but still the offence derived its chief heinousness from the fact that it was a violation of the law of God. 
— Barnes, Done this evil in thy sls:ht. To commit treason in the very court of the king and be- 
fore his eye, is impudence indeed ; David felt that his sin was committed in all its filthiness while Jehovah 
himself l£K>ked on. None but a child of God cares for the eye of God ; but where there is grace in the soul 
it reflects a fearful guilt upon every evil act when we remember that the God whom we offend was pres- 
ent when the trespass was committed. — Spurgeon, That thou mis:hte8t be Justified. To make 
David say, "I have sinned against thee, O God, to the end or in order that thou mayest be justified in 
eondemning me," is to miss his meaning egregiously. But that he should say, " I make this fhllest i>ossi. 
ble confession of my sins as especially against thee, so that thou mayest be vindicated in the severest 
inflictions upon me," therefore is in itself intrinsically right, and is therefore, I judge, to be accepted as 
his meaning. — Cowles, When thou speakest, i. e., when thou dost speak as a judge, deciding, or, 
more definitely still, condenming.— ^^exan<2«r. Be clear when thou Judgrest. Be regarded as 
doing, as being, pure and holy and right in the judgment which thou shalt make. 
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Mabgh 2. 



LESSON IX. 



Ps. 51: 1-13. 



5 Behold,^ I was shapen in iniq- 
mty ; and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me. 

6 Behold, thou desirest truth in 
the inward parts : and in the hidden 
f>art thou shalt make me to know 
wisdom. 



7 Purge ^ me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean : wash me, and I shall 
be • whiter than snow. 

8 Make me to hear joy and glad- 
ness ; that the bones which thou hast 
broken may rejoice.* 



1 Eph. 2: 3. « Lev. 14: 4r-9. Num. 19: 18. Heb. 9: 19. » Isa. 1: 18. « Matt. 6: 4. 

5. Bebold, I was sbitpen in iniquity, &c. David does not mean to throw the blame of hit 
•in upon another, and thus to extenuate his guilt, hut to say that he belongs to a sinning race, —that ho 
was bom of sinning parents, and the t^idency to sin was within him, and therefore he was morally frail, 
— was liable, unaided by Qod, to fall again before temptation. It was because he felt this weakness, that 
he felt the need of moral cleansing, that he might become pure. 

6. This verse seems to be in contrast with the preceding. David, after looking into his own heart, 
and beholding there the natural tendency to sin, is reminded how £eu: away he is tram the demands of 
God, which are that the heart, the fountain and source of his spiritual life, shall be free from sin and 
impurity. Bel&oldk Here is the great matter for consideration. The second " behold ** is 4tly set over 
against the first. How great the gulf which yawns between them 1 — Spurgeon. Tboa desirest truth* 
Reality, sincerity, true holiness, heart-fidelity, these are the demands of God. — Spurgeon, In tbe 
inward parts. This, and also ** in the hidden part," are expressions precisely equivalent to our usage 
of the word " heart." This verse gives us G^d's standard of holiness,— his ideas of what it really is. 
Consequently the opposite of this is sin. — Cowlea. . Make me to know wisdiom. " Thou shalt make . 
me to know," involves a prayer, although in form it is an expression of strong confidence. Wisdom* 
Divine illumination, without which no correct view, either of sin or holiness, is possible. —Alexander. 
The Holy Spirit can write the law on our heart, and that is the sum of practical wisdom ; he can put the 
fear of the Lord within, and that is the beginning of wisdom ; he can reveal Christ in us, and he is essen- 
tial wisdom. — Spurgeon, , 

7. Purge ane. Cleanse me. Luther translates very forcibly, " tJnsin me with hyssop." Take sin ./ 
out of me, set me fVee from its presence and power. — Cowlea. With hyssop* The hyssop was in con- 
stant use for the sprinkling of sacrificial hlood. — Cowlea. (See Exod. 12: 22. Lev. 14: 4, 6, 49, 51. 

1 Kings 4 : 33.) The idea of the psalmist here evidently is not that the mere sprinkling with hyssop would 
make him clean, but he prays for that cleansing of which the sprinkling with hyssop was an emblem, or 
which was designed to be represented by that. —Bamea, At one time the conunentators supposed hys- 
sop to be the same as our maijoram (or origanum) , or else as the hyaaopua ojfficinaUa ; but now the opinion 
of Dr. Roylc finds very general acceptance, and it is identified with the caper-plant, which the Arabs call 
aaeef, and botanists capparia apinoaa. The caper-plant affects dry and arid localities, such as the sides 
of time-worn walls and abrupt precipices; and to these dreary scenes its long trailing stems and bright 
green leaves lend a very pleasant covering. —Bible Planta. This plant was possessed of detergent (or 
cleansing) qualities, which makes the expression of David peculiarly forcible. Wash me . . . whiter 
than snow. This last clause of the verse repeats the thought, with a strong sense of the beauty and 
preciousness of the moral purity so obtained. — Cowlea. In the Hebrew language, two words are used 
to express the different kinds of washing: one to signify that kind of washing y^YAt^ pervades the afub* 
stance of the thing, and cleanses it thoroughly; and the other to express that kind which only cleanaes 
the aur/ace of a substance. The former is applied to the washing of clothes, the latter is used for wash- 
ing some part of the body. By a beautiful and strong metaphor, David uses the former word in this and 
the second verse. — Richard Mant. 

8. Blake me to hear Joy and gladness. Make me to hear the voice of forgiveness, which wiU 
bring joy and gladness. He wanted the assurance of pardon, Instead of the consciousness of God's anger 
and condemnation. That the bones which thou hast broken. A very strong figure, denoting the 
most complete prostration, mental and bodily. —Perowne. Whatever took hold of the soul, the Hebrew 
tiiought and spoke of as felt in the ''bones." — Cowlea. He was like a poor wretch whose bones are 
crushed, —crushed by no ordinary means, but by Omnipotence itself. He groaned under no mere fiesh- 
wounds; his firmest and yet tenderest powers were " broken in pieces all asunder; " his manhood had 
become a dislocated, mangled, quivering sensibility. — Spurgeon. May rejoice. The joy that God's 
declaring himself fully reconciled to him would produce in his mind is compared to that inconceivable 
pleasure which would arise from the instantaneous restoring and healing those bones, after they had been 
thus broken and crushed to pieces. — Samuel Chandler. 
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Ps/ 51 : 1-13. LESSON IX. First Quabteb. 



9 Hide^ thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all mine iniquities. 

10 Create ^ in me a clean heart, O 
Grod ; and renew a right spirit within 
me. 

11 Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take not' thy Holy 
Spirit from me. 



12 Bestore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation ; and uphold me with thy 
free * spirit. 

13 Then^ will I teach transgres- 
sors thy ways ; and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee. 



» Jer. 16: IT. « Acts 15: 9. » Luke 11: 13. * 2 Cor. 8: 17. » Zoch. 8: 1-8. 

9. Hide thy face from my sins. Do not look on them, or regard them in anger or judgment. 
There is the idea of true forgiveness in the two clauses of this verse, which is that of overlooJbing sin,— 
regarding it no longer as demanding punishment, but passing it over, remembering it no more. It ia 
refreshing, that the infinite Father can forgive in this f^ll sense of " hiding his face from our sin, and 
blotting out our iniquities." — Cowlea. Blot o«t all mine iniquities. (See notes on v. 1.) 

10. Create in me a clean heart. Put within me a new purpose, a new love; take away the 
desire of sinning. — Create is a word used only of the work of God, and showing that the change in Iiim 
could be wrought only by God. — Christopher Wordtnoorth. Renew. The word renews a right spirit, 
implies a previous possession of it, interrupted by his yielding to temptation. Though his faith and love 
could not utterly foil, his^ fixedness of purpose was destroyed for the time. It was his earnest desire to 
be brought back to his former condition. Right spirit. A steadfast spirit, i.e., a mind steady in fol- 
lowing the path of duty. — French and Skinner. 

1 1 . David asks that he might never be shut out from God's favor and protection, but wherever he 
went have the divine presence with him, be under the guidance of his wisdom, and not be forbidden 
communion with God. — Henry. There is nothing that a good man desires more than the presence of 
God, and nothing that the bad man fears more. Take not thy Holy Spirit. It is not certain that 

\ David understood by the phrase " thy Holy Spirit ** precisely what is now denoted by it, — as referring to 
\ the third person in the Trinity ; but that it was the same divine presence that he had felt in his soul, there 
, is no doubt; and he prays most earnestly that this influence might still continue with him, and keep him 
/ from sin. 

12. Bestore onto me the Joy of thy salvation. Such Joy as a conscious sense of pardon, 
and that peace with Gk>d which is the witness of present salvation, evermore imparts. This Joy had for 
a long time ceased from his heart, while his troubled conscience and his guilty unrest had filled his soul 
with agony. — Oowles. Uphold me, i.e., sustain, keep me from falling. The words " with thy ** are 

. not in the original. Free spirit. Means properly, willing, voluntary, ready, prompt. It would seem 
I here to mean " a willing spirit," referring to David's own mind or spirit. The prayer is that God would 
/ uphold or sustain him in a willing spirit or state of mind, willing and ready to obey the commands of 
I God. — Barnes. 

13. Then will I teach transg^ressors. The first desire of the converted soul is to lead others 
to the same joy. When one knows the fulness of salvation, then he is fitted to lead others to it. — P. 
Huntingdon's degree of S.S. (Sinner Saved) is more needful for a soul-winning evangelist than either 
M.A. or D.D. — Spurgeon. And sinners shaU be converted. Whenever saints are revived, then 
sinners will be converted. When the Church is most alive and most holy, it receives the largest addition 
from the world. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. (V. 3.) Kemorse for sin. Randolph was taken to Philadelphia, and his biographer (Life of 
Randolph, vol. ii. last chapter) — I am citing no newspaper clamor — says that on his death-bed he 
asked his physician to show him the word " remorse " in the dictionary. " There is no dictionary in the 
room," says the physician. " Very well ; here is a card. The name of John Randolph is on one side of 
it ; write on the other the word which best symbolizes his soul. Write ' remorse ' in large letters ; under- 
score the word." After that was done, Randolph lifted up the card before his eyes, and repeated in a loud 
voice, three times, " Remorse, remorse, remorse ! " — " What shall we do with the card? " says the phy- 
sician. *' Put it in your pocket, and when I am dead look at it." You say he was crazy. After all these 
things he dictated his will, manumitting his slaves ; and at that day such a will could not be drawn except 
by an acute and clear head. It was technically perfect. " You know nothing of remorse," said John 
E^andolph, no theologian, no partisan, a man of the world. " I hope I have looked to Almighty God as a 
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Mabch 9. LESSON X. Ps. 82 : 1-11. 

Bayionr, and obtained some relief; but when I am dead» loolc at the word which utters the inmost of my 
■onl, and you will understand of what human nature is capable." — Josepf^Gook, 

n. For an excellent illustration of sin and repentance, see Mear's life of Dr. Kirk, pp. 207-216, a 
r^ort of Dr. Kirk's sermon on Professor Webster's repentance for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 

m. (V. 19.) Change of heart. When grace subdues a rebel man, if I may so speak, the 
citadel first is taken, afterwards the city. It is not as in those great sieges which we have lately watched 
with such anxious interest. There, approaching with his brigades and cavalry and artillery, man sits 
down outside the city. He begins the attack from a distance, creeping .like a lion to the spring, with 
trench and parallel and battery, nearer and nearer to the walls. These at length are breached; the 
gates are blown open; jbhrough the deadly gap the red, living tide rolls in. But Christ descends by his 
Spirit into the heart, — at once into the heart. The heart won, she fights her way outward, ftom a new 
heart on to new habits. A change without succeeds the change within. — Dr. Guthrie. 

IT. In Goethe's wonderful tale of tales, as Carlyle calls it, the fisherman's rough hut is transformod, 
by means of the lamp shining within it, into a beautiful temple of exquisite workmanship of pure silver. 
So the rough hut of life is transformed into a precious and beautiful temple of God, by the transforming 
pewer of a new heart within. 

V. (V. 12.) Two most perfect illustrations of the power of Christian Joy may be found in the last 
port of Earle's " Brinpin in the Sheaves." 

PRA^CTICAIi. 

1. Men should look not only upon the fall of good men, but on the depth and power of their 
repentance. 

2. God Is Infinitely merciful to the penitent. 

3. (V. 2.) The need of cleansing is not only from the guilt and punishment of sin, but from the 
tttidency and taint of sin. 

4. Sinners repent of the punishment of sin : good men repent of the sin Itself. 
5« (V. 3.) The true penitent confesses as well as forsakes. 

6. (V. 4.) Any sin is more against God than against man. 

7. (V. 6.) The change needed is a change of nature, of heart, and, through that, of the life. 

8. God's blessings to the penitent. 1 (v. 9). He treats us as if we had not sinned. 2 (v. 10). 
He gives us « new heart. 8 (v. 11). He sends his Spirit to help us live aright. 4 (v. 12). He fills ns 
with joy. 

0. (Vs. 12, 13.) Thepowerof Christian Joy to lead others to Christ. 

10. (V. 13.) The first desire of the converted soul is to bring others to Christ. 

11 • If Christ is not very precious to us, we cannot recommend him heartily to others. 

12. When the Church is fhll of Christian Joy, there will always be conversions. 



Lesson X. — Mabch 9, 1879. 
THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS.— Psalm 32: 1-11. 



AUTHOK. David ; both as given in the title, and confirmed in Bom. 4 : 6. 

DATB. About B. C. 1034; soon after Psahn 51, which H naturally follows. It was 20 years after 
David became king. 

PL ACC IN HISTORY. The corresponding history is found in 2 Sam. chaps. 11, 12. 

RULERS. David, king of Israel. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. David had committed the great sin of his life against God, and his grcnt 
"x'nne against man. He had repented from his inmost soul, and in the 5l8t Psalm had confessed as pub- 
. . ■ ly as his sin was known. Now he expresses the Joy of forgiveness which God had shed into his heart. 

DESIGN. Not to express simply David's personal emotions, but to draw a general lesson as to the 
misery of sinning, and the happiness arising from confession and forgiveness. 

TITLE. A rnaachU ; i.e., a didactic poem, — an instructive piece to teach g^reai lessons oonoeniing 
the providenee of God. Masehil occurs in the tities of 13 psalms. 
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Ps. 32: 1-11. LESSON X. First Quabteb. 



IT A Psalm of David^ Maschil. 
1 Blessed * is he whose transgred- 
sion 18 forgiven, whose sin is coveres. 



2 Blessed is the man unto whom 
the Lord imputeth ^ not iniquity, and 
in whose spirit there is no guile. 



1 Rom. 4: 6^ > 2 Cor. 5: 19. 



DinSIOI9^S. This psalm consista of four parte : two venes describing the happiness of betns 
forgiven, two the misery of sin nnforgiven, three verses depicting the benefit of confession, and fonr verses 
urging the folly of obstinacy, and the wisdom of a teachable spirit. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This is the second of the seven penitential psalms. Grotios thinks it was meant to be song <m tb« 
annual day of the Jewish expiation, when a general confession of their sins was made. Probably David's 
deep repentance over Ms great sin was followed by such blissftil peace, that he was led to poor out his 
spirit in the soft mnsic of this choice song. Perhaps it was important to prefix the word " Maschil " 
(instmctive), that doubting sainto might not imagine the psalm to be the peculiar utterance of a singular 
individual, but might appropriate it to themselves as a lesson from the Spirit of God. — Spvrgeon. David 
teacheth sinners to repent by his doctrine, who taught them to sin by his example. This science is uni- 
versal and pertalneth to all men, and which necessarily we must all learn : all must be put to this school* 
without which lesson all others are unprofitable. This is a mark of a true penitent, to be as careftil to 
raise them up by his repentance, as he was to be hurtful to them by his sin; and I never think that man 
truly penitent, who is ashamed to teach men repentance by his own particular proof! — Archibald 
Symson. 

EXPLANATORY. 
1. Blessed. A plural.noun, as in Ps. 1 : 1. " Oh the felicities of that man I ** to denote the most 
supreme and perfect blessedness; as the elephant (?), to denote his vast bulk, is spoken of in the plural 
number, *' behemoth.** — Boberi Leighton. Notice, this is the first psalm, except the first of all, which 
begins with blessedness. In the first psalm we have the blessing of innocence ; here we have the blessix^ 
of repentance, as the next happiest state to that of sinlessness. — Zorimia, Transgression. In these 
verses (vs. 1 and 2) four evils are mentioned. I. Tbansobbssion signifies the passing over a boundca^, 
— doing what is prohibited, n. Sin signifies the missing of a markt — not doing what was commanded. 
It often expresses sinfulness, or stn in the nature, producing transgression in the life. HL Iniquttt 
signifies what is turned out of its proper course or situation; any thing morally distorted or perverted. 
Iniquity is in-equity,>-what is contrary to equity or justice. IV. Guilb sigififies frauds deceit, T\) 
remove these evils, three acte are mentioned, — forgiving, covering, not imputing. Transgression must 
be forgiven, borne away by vicarious sacrifice. Sin must be covered : it is odious, abominable, and must 
be put out of sight. Iniquity must not be imputed, not reckoned to his account. Guilt must be annihi- 
lated fh>m his soul. — Adam Clarke. Rather, all forms of sin need each and all forms of removal, and 
must be forgiven, covered, and not imputed. All forms of sin, and all forms of removal, to prevent any 
mistakes, to leave room for no doubt. — P. Note the three words so often used to express our diso- 
bedience. The trinity of sin is overcome by the Trinity of heaven. — Spurgeon, Forgiven. The 
Hebrew word, to forgi ve, signifies to carryout of sight. — Thos. Watson. Since stn oonsisfb in the trans- 
gression of the divine law, k is ihe prerogative of God alone to forgive sin (Ps. 61. Jas. 4: 12). The 
gospel teaches that GK>d fbrgives on account of Ohrist. Forgiveness denotes remission, forbearing to 
inflict punishment, to restore harmony ai^d friendship. — Knapp*s Christian Theology, The parable of 
the Prodigal Son explains the nature of forgiveness. Our heavenly Father pardons our sins, removes 
the punishment due them, and treato us as his own children, as freely and lovingly as if we had no4 
sinned. Forgiveness of sins lies at the very foundation of a holy life, after we once have sinned; for 
, growing good is growing toward God, and we cannot grow toward him, or feel at one with him, become 
i near him, unless we are first assured that we are forgiven, and received into his love and favor again. 
' And it is just here that all the so-called " rational " religions tail. They do not provide for the forgiveness 
of sins. They deny sin, they belittle sin ; they say God will ignore sin, or we must suffer the penalty. 
Only Christ provides the way of forgiving sin. — P. Sin is missing the mark, coming short of duty; 
and hence, any violation of God's will, either in purpose or conduct. — Webster. Is covered. Hidden 
from sight of God and man, blotted out of the book of G^d's remembrance ; as in an account-book the 
name of the debtor is obliterated, and the debt cancelled. If we cover them there is no blessedness, but 
if Ood covers them they are hid forever. All our sins are written in God's books. Wherever else they 
may be written, we know many are written in infinite space by the light (see " Stars and the Earth ") ; 
many are written in the air, in the electric fiuids, on the earth, in our characters (see Hitohoeck's Religion 
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LESSON X. 



Ps. 32: 1-11. 



3 When I kept silence, my bones 
waxed old through my roaring all 
the day long. * 

4 For day and night thy hand 
was heavy upon me : my moisture is 
turned into tiie drought of summer. 
Selah. 



5 I acknowledged my sin unto 
thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. 
I said, I^ will confess my transgres- 
sions unto the Lord ; and thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. 

6 For ^ this shall every one that is 
godly pray unto thee in a time when 



1 1 John 1: 9. » 1 Tim. 1: 16. 



of Geology) . Now, if these rettaiai, loid can be read forever by oonelves and others, so that we dwell in 
a spiritual Belshauar's palace with our sins for the liandwriting on the wail, it would be hell-torments 
for us, were there no other. God can cover these so that we cannot read them. And he can cause that 
our sins will he hidden by the blood of Christ, which shows liis infinite love; and we and all others, 
perhs^ps even God himself, will see the «ins only showing forth forgiving love, and magnifying the won- 
^ons grace of Christ. The black «pot8 will be hidden by the dazzling brightness of the divine love. — But 
«8surediy there can be no blessedness till our sins are covered. — P. 

2. Blessed. The blessedness, the double joys, the bundles of happiness, the mountains of delif^t. 
— Spurieon, The Lord. Jehovah; the only time the divine name is used in this psalm. Imputetli. < 
Does not charge upon account. As sin is defection from the law, so it is forgiven ; as it is offensive to / 
<jh>d'B holiness, it is covered; as it is a debt, so it is not Imputed. They all note the certainty, extent, and ) 
l>erfection of pardon. — Stephen Vhamock. No goalie. No deceit, no fEtlseness, no hypocrisy toward [ 
Ood, no self-deception. He who is forgiven is sincere In his Inmost heart, lays his whole soul open, says, 
**' Search me, O Ood, and know my heart ; try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way hi rae " <^«- 139 : 2a, 24). 

3. When I kept silence. Gave no utterance to my remorse, made no acknowledgment of my 2 
iAn,—Murphp. The holding back of confession.— i>r. MoU. My bones. By bones, the strength of 
the body, the inward strength «nd vigor of the soul is meant. Waxed old. Decayed, wasted away. 
Tbrougrh my ronrlnj^. With my groaning, the irrepressible anguish of a self-accusing conscience. — 
Murphy. Unconfesaed, onloTgivea sin is a terrible torment, and gives to the sinner sometimes in this 
world a foretaste of the terrors to come. If he is silent from confessing, he cannot be silent from 
pain.— /^ 

4. Day and night. All the time, unceasingly. Thy hand was heavy upon me. Even 
8hakspeare teaches that there is a God in conscience. — Joseph Ooek. God has ordained tliat sorrow 
and trouble shall follow sin as closely as a shadow, sometimes invisible in the dark, but always present 
when the light of truth «hiaes on the soul. It is God's hand tliat is upon the sinner. — P. My 
moisture. Properly Juice, or sap aR in a tree, and then vital moistore, or life-blood. Then it comes to 
denote vigor or strength. — Sarnee. Into the drougrht of summer. The verdure of spring fades 
before the middle of May <at Aleppo, a climate like ttiat of Judsoa) , and before the end of the month the 
whcde oountry puts on so barren and parched an aspect that but very few plants have vigor enough to 
resist the extreme heat. — T/vos. Biarmer*s Observations. So sin unoonfessed and imforgiven destroys 
the vigor of the soul, wei&iens us, " makes cowards of us all.** Selah. A musical sign, probably signi- 
fying ** an interlude "or ** symphony of the musical instruments."— iVrot0n«. 

5. I acknowledged my sin. In this stanza (vs. ft-7) are set forth the benefits of confession. I 
Notice that «U the fonns of ^n mentioned in vs. 1, 2, are here confessed. "Acknowledged** should be 
in the fUtore tesase, .and thai the first part of each clause expresses David's resolve, " I will acknowl- / 
edge,** "I will •confess",^ «nd the second the execution of liis purpose, or its results, ** I have not hid," ' 
** thou forgavcst.'' Have I not hid. The godly man is ingenuous in laying open his sins. The 
hyi>ocrite doth veil«nd«mother his sin. Like a patient with some loathsome disease, he will rather die 
Chan confess his disease. Tea, a child of God will confess sin in particular : an unsoand Christian will 
confess sin by whoieeate; he will acknowledge he is a sinner in general. — TTiomaa Watson. Iniquity 
of my sin. Gnitt of my sin. Thou forgavest. Confession of sin is the necessary condition of 
for^eness. Ood is in heart ready to forgive at all times, but it would only increase sin to forgive uncon- 
fessed and unforoakesi sin. The forgiveness would not reach and help the sinner till he hates his sin so < 
much as to confess it -and forsake. The confession must be first to God, against whom the sin is chiefly ' 

. committed, «nd then if the sin is open the confession should be to men as widely as the sin is known. 
Thirdly, in aU troe coiifeBsion there is a forsaking of the sin; and fourthly, there will be reparation of 
wrong BO far as it is possible to be made. 

O. For this. On this account. His case was an encouragement to all others. If €K>d would for 
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Ps. 32: 1-11. 



LESSON X. 



FmsT Quarter. 



thou mayest be founder surely in 
the floods of great waters * they shall 
not come nigh unto him. 

7 Thou* art my hiding-place; 
thou shalt preserve me from trouble ; 
thou shalt compass me about with 
songs * of deliverance. Selah. 

8 I will instruct thee, and teach 



thee in the way which thou shalt go : 
I will guide thee with mine eye. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, ^ or as 
the mule, which have no understand- 
ing : whose mouth must be held in 
with bit and bridle, lest they come 
near unto thee. 

ip Many • sorrows sliall he to the 



1 Isa. 55: 6. > Isa. 43: 2. < Ps. 143: 9. 



«Exod. 15: l,&c. 
lTim.6: 10. 



Rev. 16 : 2, 3. » Prov. 26 : 3. « Ps. 16 : 4. 



give him and save him, and make him useful in spite of his sin, all others may take heart. '* Where one 
man finds a golden nugget, others feel inclined to dig." — Spurgeon. The grodly. Those inclined 
toward God, religiously disposed. In a time when thon mayest be found. At the right time 
for finding thee ; an allusion to the interval between the sin and punishment, during which the penitent 
confessions and importunate petitions of the sinner may avail to avert the Judgments which must other* 
wise inevitably follow. — Alexander. There is a " too late," a time when God cannot be found (Prov. 1 : 
24-32). In the floods of great waters. The flood, and waves in general, have become a figure of 
great trouble and danger, particularly of divine punishment. — Dr. Moll. Bushing torrents of sudden 
and overwhelming disaster, like the spring floods of Palestine. Waves, coming repeatedly, one after 
another, in continued succession of troubles and punishment for sin. " Seldom sorrows come alone." 
Shall not come nigh. No calamity of this world, no troubles of this life, no terrors of death, no 
guiltiness of sin, can be so great, but that the " godly" man, by means of his fedth in Christ, shall wade 
out of them. — Thomas Play/ere. Him. This wof d must in no case be ondtted. For it may be said, 
many holy men have lost their goods, have suffered torments of body, — how, then, did not the '* floods " 
come near them ? The word " him " helps us to answer. The soul of a man is himself. The soul of hi? 
soul is faith. The floods may come near a faithful man's goods, or his body, but to his faith (his true, 
holy character) , that is, to Aim, it can never come. — Play fere. 

7. Thou my hiding-place. An allusion to those rocky fortresses and crags inaccessible to 
an enemy, which were sought in times of danger. By fleeing to God, he would be secure against all the 
evils which sin brings upon men. — Barnes. From tronhle. Especially from the troubles which 
come for sin. Indeed, there is no real trouble, nothing absolutely unbearable, except that wliioh comes 
from sin. Hell is not mere trouble : it is sin and the fruits of sin. Compass me about with songs. 
The Lord will make him joyful in trouble, not only saved but triumphant. — As we are besieged on every 
side with troubles, so are we compassed with as many comforts and deliverances. We are on evSry side 
offended, and on every side defended; therefore we ought on every side to sound God's praise. — Arch. 
Symson. 

8. I will instraot and teach. Most of the older interpreters, including the modem Stier and 
Ewald, regard vs. 8 and 9 as the words of God. Almost all recent interpreters regard these verses as the 
words of David. — Dr. Moll. Out of his past and present experience he will now counsel others, and espe- 
cially those who are still impenitent. — Perovme. In the way. Not only concerning the way, that thou 
mayest find it, but in the way, — how to keep the way when thou art in it. — John Donne. Thv threefold 
repetition, "instruct," " teach," ** guide," teaches us three properties of a good teacher, — liiot, to make 
people understand the way of salvation ; second, to go before them ; third, to watch over them and their 
ways. — Archibald Symaon. Guide thee with mine eye. The margin expresses the sense of the 
Hebrew, — I will counsel thee, mine eye shall be upon theer The idea is that of one who is telling 
another what way he is to take, in order that he may reach a certain place; and he says he will watch 
him. Or keep an eye upon him : he will not let him go wrong. — Barnes, 

0. Be not as the horse, or as the mule. Irrational animals, who a 'e guided by force, and not 
by reason. — Murphy. The counsel promised in the previous verse is here t *"/en. —Alexander. They 
that compare a beast and a sinner together shall find many times the beast the t^'tter man. — Dr. Donne. 
Sin is always irrational ; to sin is to act without understanding. Held in witb bit and bridle. The 
analogy (of sinners to brutes) is carried out with no small subtllty, by representing that what seems to 
be the trappings or mere decoration of these brutes is really Intended to coerce them ; just as that in which 
men pride themselves may be, and, if necessary, will be, used by God for their restraint and subjugation. 
— Alexander, liCSt they come near. Because they will not come near thee. The coming is not of 
high-spirited animals, to tread you down, but coming near in gentleness and submission. The fractious 
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Mabch 9. LESSON X. Ps. 32 : 1-11. 



wicked : but he ^ that trusteth in the 
Lord, mercy shaQ compass him 
about. 



11 Be glad in the Lord, and re- 
joice, ye righteous: and shout for 
joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 



1 Jer. 17 : 7, 8. 



horse and stubborn mule must be treated with powerful curb and bit, or you cannot bring them near you. / 
So guilty sinners will not bring their souls near to Ood. He is compelled to treat them to bit and curb/ 
to chastisement and pain, else he could not bring them near to him. — Ckwlet, 

10. Manysorrowg to the wicked. They have— ah, how many sorrows I— sorrows in their 
sinning, after their sinning, all through this life, all through the life to come. — Cowle9. It is implied 
that the sufferings of the wicked, while he continues such, are hopeless and incurable. — Alexander, But 
be that trusteth in the Lord. He receives mercy, because faith or trust implies that he has forsalien 
and confessed his sin, hates it, and has come back to his Father an obedient child, led and saved by Jesus 
(^rist. Therefore only those who believe can be saved. Mercy shall compass him about. Mercy 
is ftround him on all sides, as the circumference of a sphere is about the centre ; so that in no direction 
can h»rm come to him. 

11. Be erlad in the Lord. It follows that the righteous have abundant cause for exultation, not 
in themselves, but in Jehovah; i.e., in their knowledge and possession and eiijoyment of him. — Alex- 
ander. Thi& exhortation contains three parts. First, whcU f To rejoice ; second, tcAom f The righteous. 
Thirdly, the lirtMationt—in the Lord. He exhorteth them three times; and as he made mention of a 
threefold blessing, so doth he of a threefold joy. Next, perceive that this exhortation grows; for the 
word " be glad " signifies an inward, hearty joy ; the word " rejoice,*' to express our joy by some outward 
gesture; the word " shout for joy," to cry for gladness, as the dumb man's tongue shall sing. This 
gradation teacheth us that It is the nature of spiritual joy to increaBe.— Archibald SytMon. Who shall 
say that religion makes good^ople unhappy and dull? 

ILLUSTRATIVE. • 

I. (Y. 1.) The Talmud says tbat after Adam and Eve had sinned, never having known night 
before, as the light grew paler, the wretcVid ones clasped one another In an agony of despair; then all 
grew dark, and they fell on the ^arth, and thought that God had withdrawn his light forever. They 
spent the night in tears. But a beam of light began to rise Over the eastern hills, and the clouds blushed 
crimson, and the golden sun came back and dried tbe tears of Adam and Eve ; and they greeted it with 
cries of gladness, saying, " Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." —j^aWn^- 
GouUPs Legends of t/ie Patriarchs. 

IL Chaplain Speare, of the Charlestown State Prison, told me that on Thanksgiving Day, 1873, 
four prisoners received their pardon, instead of one, as usual. They were so much astonished that they 
could scarcely believe the good news ; but the others were so sad and disappointed that on the following 
sabbath he could not preach his usual sermon, but held a praise-meeting instead. 

III. (V. 3.) The terrors of sin. See Joseph Cook's Monday lectures on Conscience; Shak- 
speare's Macbeth, especially Act 6; Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 3; Richard HI., Act 8, Scene 4 and Act 5. 

IT. (V. 8.) I will Instruct thee. There are two different chromos called " Clinging to the 
Cross : " one a cross on a rock in the ocean, with a storm raging, and a female figure clinging to the 
cross. The other is better, — the same storm and rock and cross; but she who is clinging to the cross 
with one hand, with the other is reachin out among the waves to draw another to the place of safety. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) No one can be truly happy till his sins are forgiven. 

2. (V. 3.) The terrible punishment of unconfessed and unforsaken sin. 
8. " Conscience makes cowards of us all." 

4. (V. 6.) Confession of sin not only a duty, but the only possible way to peace. 
6. Confession should be to all against whom we have sinned, and be known as wide as the sin is 
known. 

6. (V. 6.) We take courage to go to God for favors, fi*om the succesa of others who have asked 
Aim. 

7. The resemblance between floods and waves, and the troubles arising firom sin. 

8. The repentant will either be saved from his troubles, or they will be made to work out his 
greater good (Bom. 8: 28). 

9. (Y. 7.) Not only are we saved from sin and ndsery, but we are saved to holiness, heaven, and 
toy and peace unspeakable and full of glory. 
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LESSON XI. 



First Quabtes. 



10. (V. 8.) As soon as any one really knows Christ, he has a strong deatie to bring all around him 
to the same salvation. 

11. (V. 9.) The bmtishness, the irrationality, of sin. 

12. Qod will control by force and punishment those who reftise to be guided by bis eouaael and 
bis eye. 

IS. (V. 10.) Only^ne possible way of safety : faith in God by fkitb in his Son Jesus. 

14. (V. 11.) The Joy of religion exceeds all other joys. 



Lesson XI.— Maboh 16, 1879. 



DELIGHT IN GOD'S HOUSE^— Psalm 84:, 1-12^ 

f'^oXl^K ' VtvM^N^ V^ a^>..^^t^^^ i.*-^^ citM*A^ r,'VW JUAA^^J^ 



"H" 



AITTHOK. Probably David. 

DATE. The exact period in David's life is unknown, but daring his reign 6. 0. 105&-1016w 

PI«AGE IN HISTORY. Some place it during Absalom's rebeUion (2 SaoLi ehs. 14-18). Ill 
belongs to the third book of Psalms, which was formed into a collection in the times of Hexekiah, and 
some place the psalm in his time (2 Kings chs. 18-20). 

BULBR. David, king of Israel. 

DESIGN. An invitation to the house of God. 

TITLE. Upon Oittith (Gathite) . Probably a kind of string-instmment in nse among the men of 
Ctoth, which David and his men were in the habit of using. The Targum gives, " on the harp which 
David brought from Gath." — Murphy. David takes the very instrument of his enemies, which he dis- 
covered in his exile (1 Sam. 21) , and with that instrument sings the aqpga of Zion. So ever the Chorch 
takes the things which her enemies have produced, and makes them help in understanding and promoting 
the truth of God (see Illustrative, No. 1). For the sons of Korahu One of David's choirs. Eorah 
was grandson of Eohath, and therefore first cousin of Moses (Exod. 6 : 16-21). He perished In the rebel- 
lion of Dathan and Abiram (Num. 16) . . Heman, the first of the masters of song appointed by David, was 
a descendant of Eorah ; and of the 24 orders of singers in the temple worship, 1^ were inresided over by 
his sons. Twelve psalms are dedicated to them, as to Asaph. That they were simply iidarosted with 
the arranging and singing of these psalms, is highly probable. — Murphy. 

DIVISIONS. The psalm is divided into three stanzas of four verses each, indicated by Selah (<v 
interlude). I. (vs. 1-4). The worship of Gk>d. n. (vs. 5-8). Strength from God. HL (vs. »-12). 
The reward in God. Murphy calls them : (1) The blessings of adoption, (2) of sanctification, (8) of Jostifi- 
ication. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This psalm has a mild radiance about it entitling it to be called thb Pbabl of Paalhs. If the 28d 
be the most popular, the 123d the most joyful, the 51st the most plaintive, this is one of the most sweet 
of the Paalnu of Peace. — Spurgeon, 

If To the chief Musician upon Gittith, 

A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 

1 How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of hosts ! 



2 My^ soul longeth, yea, even 
f ainteth for the courts of the Lord : 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God. 



iPs.27:4. 



EXPLANATORY. 

Stanaa I. (Vs. 1-4.) Worship of Ood. 

1. How amiable. How lovely, how worthy of being loved I But the Hebrew is more personal : 
bow dear to my heart/ — Oowles. Thy tabernacles. The tabernacle or tent Moses made in the 
wilderness, a type of any place where God is worshipped. The plural, "dwellings," has reference to 
•he subdi visions and appurtenances of the sanctuary (as holy place, holy of holies) . — Alexander. What 
made the tabernacle so lovely was not the outside, which was mean, as the Church of Ck>d outwardly it 
through persecution, affliction, poverty; but what was within, the golden vessels, the hi^ priest la 
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Mabch 16, LESSON XI. Ps. 84: 1-12. 



8 Yea, the spaCTp5_bath found 
an house, and tJie swallow a nest for 
herself, where she may lay her young, 



even thine altars, O Lord* of hosts, 
my King, and my God. 

4 Blessed ^ are they that dwell in 



» Ps. 



itch apparel, the sacrifices, teaching the people atonement and justice, the singing of songs. How mn<^ 
DKMre amiable is the Ohorch of Christ (all glorious within), with Christ, the great high priest, the ordi- 
dances, i>raise, the joyful sound of salvation and songs of love, so that here is no other than ** the house 
of CK>d, the gate of heaven "I— Joshua OilL O Lord of Hosts. Jehovah, who rules all the hosts of 
the universe, — the omnipotent Lord of aU. Hosts. All the multitude of beings and forces, organized 
and ooiyxoUed, — angels, men, stars in the sky, all created beings, forces, and powers of the universe. — 
Why are the tdbemctdet of the Lord amiable? Because Ck)d himself is so amiable. All things of his, 
even ^iiA terrors, are amiable; terrible no doubt to his enemies, but wonderfully amiable to all who love 
and fear him, seeing they are all in their defence and safeguard. — Sir Richard Baker. 

t, LonsAth, fainteth. Expressions of intense, languishing desire. — Ccmlea, Consumed with 
longing, as Che Latins say, '* dying of love ; " so inflamed with a desire to obtain, that he wastes and pines 
away unless his wish is gratified. — JItbUerus, The courts of the Lord. Enclosures. The tabema- 
ele, like S<^mon's temple, had at least two courts, one for the priests, another for the people. — Murphy. 
The plural (courts, t^»emacles) is directed against the sensuous conception of God's local residence 
(God dwells everywhere, his tabernacles are in many places). — Dr. MoU. Soal, heart, flesh, denote 
the whole man, with every fcusulty and affection. —Perotontf. Orleth out. To shout as soldiers do at 
the beginning of battle, when they cry out, "Fall (m! fEill onl " or when they cry out after a victory, 
** Victory 1 victory I »» It notes a strong cry as a child cries when sadly hungry, for now every whit of 
the child cries, hands cry, fcuse cries, and feet cry. — Th,oma9 Brooks. For the living: Ood. Not for / 
the mere habitation, but for Him who inhabits it. — Murphy, No dead God, no absent or deaf God,^o ! 
mere '* power ^at makes Tor righteousness," no mere soul of the universe, will satisfy the soul. We 
need a Uvlng, personal God.— P. The true Christian longs for the public worship of God, the com- 
munion of saints. His soul grows fsdnt, and religion languishes, without it. David's words are none too 
strong. Men imagine they can be Christians, and not'join the church, or attend its meetings of prayer. 
They can, but not so good Christians. They need God's people, they need the church, they need the 
prayer^neetings, and their sirib*its grow faint and feeble without them. — P. 

3. Sparrow. From a root signifying to chirp or twitter; a name given not only to sparrows, but 
to the class of smaller migratory birds. Sparrows, and most of the English commoner small birds, are 
abundant in Palestine. — 8mith*s Bib. Die. Swallow. " Freedom," from its love of freedom, and the 
impossibi&ty^ of retaining it in captivity. A swlffc-flying free bird of the migratory class. — S. Bib. Die, 
Thine altars. The confidence which these birds place in the human race is extraordinary. Their 
nests are often within reach of the hand, in doorways or under the eaves of a low cottage, or on the 
knocker of a door. — Edward Jesse. Thine altars. There were two altars, the brazen one for sacri- 
fices (Bxod. 27), and one overlaid with gold, for incense (Exod. 80).— These are particularly mentioned, \ 
because it was by means of sacrifice and prayer that communion between God and man was possible. — 
Alexander. AUars is a poetical way of saying. Thine house. —- Perowne. The meaning of this verse is 
not that the tabernacle was neglected and in ruin, and David was mourning over the house of God as 
which the worshippers were so few as not to disturb the birds. But the birds typify the worshippers, — 
all whose souls were restless and wandering, needing a home, like these restless birds, could find for ( 
th^nselves and their children rest and peace in the house of God. The words, according to Paxton, 
refer to the custom of several nations of antiquity, that birds which build their nests in the temples were 
not suffered to be killed or even driven away. Herodotus says that when Aristodikus disturbed the 
birds' nests in the temple at Cunue, and took &e young from them, a voice spoke out from the interior 
of the temple, '* Most villanous of men 1 how darest thou to do such a thing, to drive away such as seek 
reftige in my temple? " The Athenians were so enraged at Atarbes, who killed a sparrow which had 
built its nest in the temple of Esculapius, that they killed him. And among the Arabs the birds which 
build their nests in the temple at Mecca are never disturbed. 80 the weakest, the smallest, the youngest, 
may find a rest and a home In God's church. Well does Bnnyan represent it as the House Beautifrtl 
where the pilgrims were refreshed. All who wander like Noah's dove looking over the wide waste ol 
waters, for rest and peace, and finding none, shall find it with Christ's people in his house. And espe- 
cially is this for the children. The home nest should be built there, and the young made to feel at home 
In the church and all its services. — P. Lord» king, Ckkl. BzprjBssing trust in onmipotent power, 
homage to his ruler, covenant relation to Ck>d. 
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Ps. S4 : 1-12. LESSON XI. FmsT Qdabter. 



thy hous^: they will be still prais- 
ing thee. Selsh. 

5 Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in thee ; in whose heart 
are the ways of tJiem^ 

6 Who passing through the val- 



ley of Baca^ make it a well; the 
rain also filleth the pools. 

7 Thej- * go from strength to 
strength, every one ■ of them in Zion 
appearet^ before God. 

8 O Lord God of hostfi, hear my 



1 2 Sam. 6 : 23. « Job 17 : 9. Prov. 4: 18. » John 10 : 28. 



4. Blessed. Plural, ** Oh the blessednesses,'* as in Ps. 1:1. He is blessed in every way, on 
every side. Tliat dweU in tliine house. Not the merely occasional visitors, but those who dwell 
there, have a home there. They make a great mistake who imagine they get the foil b^iefit of God's 
house when they nm from church to church, or often stay away, and have no regular home. They lose 
the greater part of the benefits of the church. We make the church our home by attending there, help- 
ing in the worship, supporting the ordinances, extending a welcome to others, acting like members of 
the same fiunily with the others. The power of the Church would be doubled if every member would 
act as if it were his home, and say not " your church," but " our church.** In every way should the 
church be made homelike, in appearance, in furnishing, in mutuail welcome, in recognizing one Father 
above, and acting lilce brothers and sisters, in seeking to make all persons feel at home. — P. StUl 
praising: thee. By dwelling in God's house they see continually the admirable economy of his govern- 
ment, how sweetly he disposeth all things, that he useth them more as children than servants, therefore 
they will be always praising him. — Sir Richard Baker. Those who have hearts of praise will always 
find something to praise God for. And this is one of the best signs of a Christian; as it is one of the 
poorest signs, to be ever grumbling, finding fault with the brethren, and complaining of the providence of 
God. Such do not dwell in the house of GFbd. 

Stanga IL (Vs. 6-8.) Strength in Ood. 

5. Whose strengrth is in thee. God is the source of all the Christian's strength : he can do all 
' things through Christ who strengtheneth him; God guides him, and wisdom is strength; he teaches, 

and knowledge is strength; he sends his Holy Spirit, who puts strength in his inmost soul; he gives a 
clear conscience, which is strength ; and all God's powers and forces, natural and spiritual, are working 
together with him in doing his duty. — P. In whose heart the ways. God's highways are in his 
heart. Highways are not a mere footpath, but a road artificially constructed. The figure is identical 
with that in Ps. 60 : 23, Isa. 40 : 3, 4, where the removal of all moral and spiritual hinderances to God's 
revisiting his people, and communing with them, is poetically represented as the opening, levelling, and 
raising of a causeway through a pathless wilderness. — Alexander. The natural heart is a pathless 
wilderness, full of cliflb and precipices. When the heart is renewed by grace, a road is made, a highway 
is pi-epared for our God. — Frederick Fysh. The good man's heart is God's highway for good thoughts 
and feelings, for praises and love and joy, and the fruits of the Spirit, which throng through his heart. 
It is also the highway through which God sends his blessings to other men. God reaches men through 
men ; through human experience and love the power of the Spirit touches other hearts. A living mission- 
ary is worth a thousand printed Bibles. This is one great use and blessing of the children of God, to be 
the highway through which the infiuences of God go after men. — P. 

6. Valley of Baca. The *' vale of weeping," or of sorrow. To the fountain of tears is opposed 
the fountain of salvation or joy so £uniliar in the Scriptures. The meaning is, that those pronounced 
iiappy in V. 5 are a source of happiness, and convert the very vale of tears into a fountain of delight. — 
Alexander. Baca signifieth a mulberry-tree, which loves to grow in dry places that be sandy and barren. 
(This barrenness is changed into a well of water.) — Thoa. Pierson. The rain fiUeth the pools. 
This clause admits of several very different explanations. (1) " The teacher is clothed in blessings," 
meaning that this strange transforming power is exerted by the good man as a teacher of righteousness. 

- Alerander, (2) '* Moreh also he covereth with blessings." — Murphy. Moreh, a barren hill, as Baca 
was a dry valley. This barren hill is changed into verdure and beauty for the good man. (3) " The 
rain also fiUeth the pools." Even the dry pools are filled with rain fiom heaven, when the springs of 
itar* b I'aH. -*- Lange. To him who goes to God for strength, there is a transforming power over all the ills 
A ufe. Sorrows, cares, troubles, poverty, sickness, — all shall work out for him joy and peace, grace and 
^lury. On these Gittite instruments he plays the music of heaven. — P. 

7. F^om strengrth to streng^th. True religion is always progressive, growing. Christians, 
through the sanctuary, become stronger and stronger. They find many steps upward of a higher life, — 
a soul-progress, like the progress of the Jewish pilgrims, firom stage to stage, till they reach Zion. 
Every one in Zion a^Mareth hef ore €k>d. No one has perished by the way. The whole band 
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Mabch 16. 



LESSON XI. 



Ps. 84: 1-12. 



prayer : give ear, O Grod of Jacob. 
Selah. 

9 Behold, O God our shield,' and 
look upon the face of thine anointed. 

10 For a day in thy courts is bet- 
ter than a thousand. I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness. 



11 For the Lord Grod is a sun * 
and shield : the Lord will give grace 
and glory; no good* thing will he 
withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly. 

12 O Lord of hosts, blessed is the 
man that trusteth in thee. 



1 Gen. 16: 1. > lea. 00: 19. < FhU. 4: 19. 



has assembled, — young and old, weak and strong. So shall it ever be with tme spiritual pilgrims. God 
will preserve them safe and blameless to his heavenly kingdom and glory. Troubles shall not overwhelm 
ihem, spiritoal enemies shall not destroy them. Christ shall say, ** Those whom thou hast given me, I 
have kept, and none of them is lost." They are all here before God. — William Makelvie. 

8. I«ord of boats, God of Jacob. There are two distinct thoughts in this short prayer, —a 
sense of divine nuOesty, a consciousness of divine relationship. — Things new and old. The name otJcuxtb I 
Is specially suggestive of struggling, prevailing prayer. — CovoUs, ' 

Stanmt III. Beuntrd in Ood. 

0. Ctod our ableld. Our defence as a shield is a defence in the day of battle. — Barnes. Be- 
bold . • • look upon. Behold it favorably, look upon it graciously.— ^^«ean<2«r. The face of 
tbine anointed. (See Lesson VUL) David, the anointed, is here merely a type of the great Anointed, 
the Messiah of God. To accept him, is to accept his people with him. —Murphy. 

id. For a day • . • better tban a tbovsand. One day with God is better than a thousand else- 
where. One day of religion is better than a thousand of worldliness. One day of serving God is better 
than a thousand in sin. — P. A doorkeeper in tbe boose of my Ck>d. The margin has, accord* 
ing to the Hebrew, " I would choose rather to sit at the threshold.*' I think *< doorkeeper " does not 
express the proper meaning of the words; because the preference of the Psalmist was evidently given to 
a very humble position, whereas that of a doorkeei>er, in Eastern estimation, is truly respectable and 
confidential. * ' To sit at the threshold," at once strikes on an Eastern mind as a situation of deep humility. 
See the poor heathen devotee : he sits near the threshold of his temple. Look at the beggar : he sits, or 
prostrates himself, at the threshold of the gate or door, till he have gained his suit. — Joseph Roberts. To 
look into God's courts, to receive the outer and more distant rays, is better than to have tbe utmost the 
world can bestow. A taste of religion is better than a feast of the world. —P. House, tents. The 
house is the Lord's, the t^its are of the wicked. The pleasures of sin are for a season only, God's house 
endures forever. —Arthur Pridham. 

11. For tbe Lord our God is a sun.. Every latest discovery of science about the sun adds to 
the force and beauty of this figure. All the power and light in the world, all the natural sources of life, 
have been traced to the sun. The sun produced the coal that warms, and the gas that lights, our dwell* 
ings; the sun turns every wheel and spindle; the sun moves the winds, and carries the ndn in its cloud- 
chariots ; causes trees to grow, and fiowers to bloom. So God is the source of all spiritual life and power, 
even of that which we think sometimes to be our own. The sun's rays are of tliree kinds, — light rays, 
with all their beauty of color; heat rays, to warm and cheer; and chemical rays, producing changes and 
developing life. For moral light, and all the beauty of holiness, with its jinltitudinous forme and tints 
of beauty; for comfort and cheer to the heart, for spiritual life, God is our sun. — P. And shield. 
Our defence against every evil, every temptation, every danger. Will grive grace and grlory. Under 
the name grace^ all spiritual good is wrapped up ; and in the name glory ^ all eternal good is yrapped up ; 
and under the last clause, no good will he withhold, is wrapped up all temporal good. All together speak 
out God to be an all-sufficient portion. — TJurmas Brooke. Grace is divine favor. Glory includes all tbe 
sensible fruits and manifestations of the divine favor. — Alexander. No g^ood tbing: will he vriU'- 
bold. But how is this true, when God oftentimes withholds riches and honors and health, walk men 
never so uprightly? These he will give, as far as they are truly good for each one ; but the good lhinif>- 
of God are chiefly peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost in this life, fruition of God's presence it 
the next ; and these good things God never gives to the wicked, and never withholds from tbe godly. — 
Sir Richard Baker. From them tbat walk nprigrbtly. This is the essential condition of receiving 
the above blessings : no others can claim these promises. All things are yours if you are Christ's. — W« 
must be upright, and neither lean to this nor that form of evil. — Spurgeon. 

12. B l e aa e d is tbe man. This is the sum and conclusion of the whole psalm. 
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Ps. 84 : 1-12. LESSON XI. Fmsi Qitabteb. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

L SonsTS of Zion on 6ittitli» the musioal instnunent of Gatli. Almost all tb« seiencet 
have bad their times when they were used bj infldels as Instroments of attack npon the Bible. Bnt in 
every case these weapons of attack hare been tamed against infidelity, even as Voltaire's prlnting-presa 
was afterwards used for printing Bibles, and Volney's African prize was given to a Christian missionary, 
eulogy, in its infitmoy, was urged against the Bible : to^lay the perfect and absolute agreement of 
Oenesis with geology is one of the very strongest proofs of the Bible. Astronomy, evolution with GK>d 
for an evolver, historic remains in ancient countries, all were once used against the Bible ; but as soon as 
any portion of these sciences were settled, it was found to be on the side of the Bible. Thus ever the 
Ghristian sings the songs of salvation on the Qlttite instruments which his adversaries have made. 

n. (V. 4.) Dwell in thy house. A friend of mine told me once, that when he went to a board- 
ing-house he could always tell who the boarders were, for they neve^ alluded to family matters, but sat 
down to the table, and talked of outside matters; but when the son came, he would go into the sittings 
room to see if there were letters, and inquire after the family, and show in many ways his interest in the 
household. It doesn't take five minutes to tell that he is not a boarder, and that the others are. And so 
It is with the Church of Gtod. You see these boarders in church every Sunday morning, but they dont 
take any interest : they come to criticise. And that is about all that constitutes a Christian nowadays. 
They are boarders in the house of God ; and we have got too many boarders. — 2>. L. Moody, 

m. Still praisingr thee. At a camp-meeting, last summer, one man remarked that for years be 
had lived in Ommble Comer, but had lately moved up on to Thanksgiving Street, and he found the air 
and the food far better. Those who dwell in God's house will find that house always to be on Thanks- 
giving Street.— P. 

IV. VaUey of weeping: ohang;ed to a welL Algerius, who was burned at Rome in the yeai 
1557, wrote a short time before his martyrdom, dating his letter " from the most delightftil pleasure-gar- 
den, the prison called Leonia, the 12th of July, 1557," as follows : " I will relate an incredible %hing, — 
that I have found* infinite sweetoess in the lion's bowels. Who will believe that which I shall relate? 
Who can believe it? In a dark hole I have found cheerftilness ; in a place of bitterness and death, rest 
and hope of salvadon; in the abyss or depth of hell, joy. Where others weep, I have found laughter; 
where others fear, I have found strength. Who will ever believe that in a state of misery I have had 
great pleasure; that in a lonely comer I have had glorious company, and in the hardest bonds perfect 
rei>ose? All these things, ye my companions in Jesus Christ, the bountiful hand of God has granted 
me. — The Christian. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. The use of choirs and music in church services. 
S. (Vs. 1, 2.) The value and need of social worship. 

3. The numberless blessings to be found in God's house. 

'4. Those who have the Intensest longings and strongest desires for God and his house xeoeive tbt 
greatest blessings there. 

5. (V. 3.) The church a home, especially for the children, and in its appointments and serriooi 
should be made homelike, — a type of our heavenly home. 

6. Best for the weary, the troubled, the wandering, to be found alone in Jesus. 

t. (V. 4.) Dwell in Gbd's house as a home, and be not merely an occasional visitor. 
8. God always gives a praising heart something to praise him for. 
0. (V. 5.) God the source of all our strength. 

10. Human hearts the highways of God, for holy thoughts and feelings, for his power to reach othev 
men. 

II. (V. 6.) The transforming power of the gospeL 

IS. (j^. 7.) Progress toward Qod the sign and proof of piety. 

13. (V. 8.) Prevailing Jacob's God our God. 

14. (V. 10.) The poorest that religion gives, better than the best of the world. 

15. (V. U.) Christ the sun, the light of the world. 

16. The essential conditions of salvation. There can be no divine "Well done," except to thosi 
who have done well; no ** Enter into the joy," except to the " good and fUthfU.** 
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Mabch 23. LESSON Xn 



Ps. 139: 1^12. 



\ Lessok xn. — Maech 23, 1879. 
THB ALL-SEEING GOD.— Psalm 139: 1-12. 



AUTHOK. The inBcr^tion assigns this ptalm to David. Most German oommentatora, on acoounl 
of certain Chaldee words anckj>hrases, imagine it written after the captivity; but the KngHsh commen- 
tators generally are nnwilling toj^ve up the authorship of David. 

DATE. Between B. C. 1051-1015, the date of David's reign. 

PLACX: IN HISTORY. ^ Perhaps it records David's exercises under the powerfttl imprMsionB of 
the great Messianic promises in 2 Sam. 7| as Alexander suggests. 

BUIiER. David, king of Israel. 

DESIGN. To teach the spiritual nature and perfections of God, especially his omniscience and 
omnipresence. 

DIVISIONS. It fftlls Into two parts of twelve verses each. The first part has six verses on the 
omniscience and six on the omnipresence of God. The second part dwells on the constitution of mant 
as the highest example known of the omniscience of God, in six verses ; and appeals to him as the Infal- 
lible Judge and Searcher of hearts in the remaining six verses.— JfurpA^. Thus there are four stanxaa 
of six verses each. 

TITUB. To the chief musician or le^er. The public use of a psahn is indicated by thia phrase, 
** To the chief musician," or master of song. It occurs fifty-five times in the titles of the psalms. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This ia a magnificent psalm. Aben-Ezra calls it the crown of psalms. — Murphy, Language utterly 
Calls me in the exposition of this psalm. Let any one read it, and he will see that after the ftdlest expla- 
nation of every verse, and of the purport of the whole, the psalm is at each reading new; each word sug- 
gestive perpetually of new thoughts. — Eerder. 



1 O Lord, thou hast searched^ 
me, and known me. 

2 Thou ^ knowest my down-sitting 



and mine up-rising; thou* under- 
standest my thought afar off. 
3 Thou compassest my path and 



1 Jer.17: 10. Eev.2: 



> 2 Kings 6: 12; 19: 27. sMatt.0:4. John2:24,S 



EXPLANATORY. 

Stoma L The OmnUcience of Qod. 

1. Tboa hast searched me. Originally search means to dig, and is applied to the search fbr 
precious metals. It ia here used in the sense of Aill investigation. — Alexander, Literally, « Thou hast 
searched me, and knowenV* David here lays down this great doctrine, that the God with whom we have 
to do has a perfect knowledge of us, and that all the motions and actions, both of our inward and out- 
ward man, are naked and open before him. — Henry, He knows all things — not only sins and infirmi- 
ties, but cares and sorrows. 

2. Thou knowest my down-sittinsr . . . aprising:* Sitting and rising or standing represent 
rest and motion, or all the various conditions of the living, waking man. In every posture, state, and 
occupation, thou knowest me.— ^^exander. Understandest my thonsrht afar oiX; No£ only the 
meaning of it, but all about it, its beginning, its tendency, th& moral quality of it. — AUxandar, Does 
this mean " afer off, and out of heaven thy dwelling-place," an image common in Scripture; or, " afiir off 
and before conceived of the brain, and long, long before uttered of the tongue"? The latter is the more 
exquisite, and most suited to this psalm, which stays not at the surface, but expresses the deepest depths 
of divine truth, for which the words of the writer scarcely suffice. The thought just bcnn and in time far 
removed from utterance is viewed at a distance and seen in its earliest birth, afar off, by Qod. -~ Oook, 

3. Tboa compassetb my path. Compasseth first signifies as in the margin, *< to winnow," « to 
sift; " poetically, to prove, to try, or to disclose and search out perfectiy. Some, however, give it the 
sense of to encircle, to hedge about in the sense of guarding. Gk>d goes all around his path, so that no 
part of it is beyond God's knowledge. — Qt)d knows every step we take, every right step, every by-step. 

Henry, Path, lying; down. His moving, and his resting; his activities, and his meditations and 
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LESSON xn. 



First Quabteb. 



my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways. 

4 For there is not a word in my 
tongue, hut lo, O Lord, thou ^ know- 
est it altogether. 

6 Thou hast beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand upon me. 

6 Sv4ih knowledge is too wonder- 



ful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it. 

7 Whither^ shall I go from thy 
Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? 

8 If 1* ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there : if I make my bed in 
hell,* behold, thou art there. 



1 Heb.4: 13. « Jer. 



; 24. Jon. 1: 3. « Amos 9 : 2rA. < Job 26: 6. Prov. 16: 11. 



dreams. Art acquainted, i.e., ** Uioroughly," as by long custom and perpetual consideration of them. 
— (boib. As if thoa hadst always lived with me (Hebrew), and thus become entirely familiar with my 
ways. — OotolM, 

4. Not a word in my tongrae, but lo. Not only the actions and deeds and the thoughts of 
my heart, but also the words that I speak, are known to thee. What a wonderfid picture in these fbw 
verses do we have of the omniscience of God, and of the impossibility of keeping any tiling from him I 
Not an act, not a word, not a thought even in its first dim conception by us, but he knows. 

5. Thou hast beset. Not in the bad sense of waylaying, but of being close about me. — Oowles. 
Beset is from bet the same as by, and set, to set or place by or around, hence to surround, to be on all 
sides. Behind and before, i.e., on all sides : the idea of above and below is suggested by the last 
clause. — Alexander. liaid thine hand upon me. Thine hand is laid upon me always, and holds 
me with force invisible but irresistible (see Job 3 : 23, and 13 : 21, 27). These palpable images paint Ood 
as he is, always close to us, always directing, always restraining. — Cook, Man is not to suppose that 
Qod's onmiscience Is an attribute in repose, and standing in exclusive relation to himself. They must 
ever keep in remembrance that he gives proof of it by constant exercise, and that in relation to the person 
of man, — Moll. 

6. Such knowledgre. The actual, constant consideration of God's presence would be the 
readiest way in the world to make sin cease from among the children of men, and for men to approach to 
the blessed estate of the saints in heaven, who cannot sin, for they always walk in the presence and 
behold the face of Qo6.— Taylor's Holy Living. Too wonderful, eannot attain unto it. The 
omniscience of God extended feu* beyond his conceptions. He could not realize its greatness, its for- 
peaching. The revelations of the microscope showing animals scarcely visible when magnified a million 
times, the revelations of chemistry proving particles indefinitely smaller than these, and then the revela- 
tions of astronomy showing worlds so distant that it takes hundreds of thousands of years for light to go 
from them to us, and all the minute perfections shown by microscope and chemistry extending over this 
infinite space, make us to realize even more than David that CK>d's knowledge is wonderftd, so high that 
we cannot attain unto it. 

Stanaa IL The Omnipresence of Ood. 

7. Whither shall I g^o. The exclamation in the text is not suggestive of terror, but ol awe 
and wonder, as of a feeble, helpless creature in proximity always to closely encompassed, irresistible 
intelligence and might. — Cook. To the C!hristian the thought of the impossibility of escape from God 
is only a Joyfril one, but to the sinner it is one of terror. The sinner sometimes wishes he could e8cai>e 
from God's presence; the Christian, never. And this is one of the best tests of character. He who loves 
to be in God's conscious presence, desires God to search and know him, and reveal and take away his 
secret, his unconscious sin, is at heart a good man. But he who is not at home in God's presence, 
and under his eye, who has that in his secret soul which he wishes to hide from GK>d, is at heart a bad 
man. — P. 

8. If I make my bed in heU. ** Sheol," the Hebrew word which is here translated '* hell," 
meant originally *< the grave." It was often used in a general sense, referring to the unseen world, the 
world of departed spirits, without special reference to their state, whether one of blessedness or misery : 
sometimes as a dismal place opposed to heaven, as in this passage, and sometimes as a place of extreme 
sufTering. So that the verse means that in no part of the universe, the highest or the lowest, in no part 
of the future, in heaven or hell, in happiness or misery, can any one l>e beyond the reach of God, hia 
care, his love, his law. — P. 

0. If I take the wings of the morning. A figurative expression, as though the light had 
wings, by which it fiew from east to west. In Ps. 18 : 10, the wind is represented as having wings, and 
the sun in Hal. 4: 2. The w^»^<wg is, << If I should fiee, with the quickness of light (tins wUoh nothing 
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9 if I take the wings of the morn- 
iDg, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea ; 

10 Even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me. 

11 K I say, Surely the darkness 



shall cover me ; even the night shall 
be light about me. 

12 Yea, the darkness hideth not 
from thee ; ^ but the night shineth as 
the day : the darkness and the light 
are both alike to thee. 



1 Dan. 2: 22. 



is swifter), from the east to the west, or to the remotest regions, I conld not escape firom Gk>d.'* — The 
peculiar sublimity of the simile is worthy of notice and admiration ; nothing implying /rw^ness has ever 
been used at all comparable to it. — JScott, Uttermost partg of the sea. To the most distant and 
obscure part of the world. 

10. ISven there shaU thy hand lead me. Passing from Ood's all-perfect knowledge to his 
universal presence, he would fain represent this by supposing all imaginable ways of escape from it. — 
CowUt. Beyond the sea, and far out of sight of man, thy hand shall lead me. — Cook. From the use of 
similiar expressions to denote a friendly guidance and support, in Ps. 18 : 17; 55 : 7-0, 23, &c., Hengsten- 
berg,infer8 that this must mean, *' When I fly to the ends of the earth before my enemies, thou art still there 
to protect me," and that the psalm was therefore meant, not merely to alarm, but to console. — Alexander, 
It is consoling to know we can go nowhere, in this world or the next, where our Father does not rule : no 
power can harm us while his hand leads us. We can never sin with security, but in a place where the 
eye of God cannot behold us. And where is that place? Had we a mind to escape his inspection, 
whither should we go? Heaven is the seat of his glory, creation the scene of liis providence, and the 
grave itself will be the theatre of his power; so that our efforts will be equally vain, Whether we ascend 
or descend, or fly abroad upon the wings of the morning light. The arm of the Almighty will still at 
pleasure prevent, and be ready to arrest, the fugitives in their progress. —Home, The doctrine of the 
presence of a personal God in every place is £eu: from being a mere abstraction, to be laid on the shelf as 
an antiquated creed. It touches our daily life on every side ; and if it were felt and applied as truly as it 
is believed, not even the flood washed so much wickedness fh>m the earth as would one month's conscious- 
ness In every heart of the presence of God. 

11. Surely the darknegg ghall cover me, &c. No veil can hide us from God's eye, —no, not 
that of the thickest darkness. — Henry. Before men we stand as opaque beehives. They can see the 
thoughts go in and out of us, but what work they do inside of a man they cannot tell. Before God we 
are as glass beehives, and all that our thoughts are doing within us he perfectly sees and understands. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

12. The darkness hideth not from thee. That which often favors the escape of a pursued 
criminal and the retreat of a beaten army will do me no kindness in fleeing from thee. Secret haunts of 
sin are as open before God as the most open and barefaced villanies. — Henry. Darkness may indeed 
conceal us and our deeds from the sight of men ; but the divine presence, like that of the sun, turns night 
into day, and makes all things manifest before Gk>d. The same consideration which should restrain us 
from sin, should also encourage us to work righteousness, and comfort us under all our sorrows ; namely, 
the thought that we are never out of the sight and protection of our Maker. The piety and the charity 
which are practised in cottages ; the labor and the pain which are patiently endured in the field and on 
the bed of sickness ; the misery and torment inflicted by persecution in the mines, the galleys, and the 
dungeons, — all are under the inspection of Jehovah, and are noted down by him against the day of 
recompense. He sees, and he will reward, all we do and all we suffer as becometh Christians. He who, 
for our sakes, caused his Son to descend from heaven to the lower parts of the earth, and from thence to 
ascend to heaven again, will watch over, preserve, and re-assemble the parts of our bodies, though dis* 
solved in the grave, buried in the ocean, or dispersed to the four winds. So that, with allusion to this 
event also, a dying servant of God may exclaim, Whither can I go fh>m thy Spirit? or whither can I flee 
from thy presence? If, as to my spiritual part, I ascend into heaven, thou art there to receive me ; if, as 
touching my body, I make my bed in 9he<^i or the grave, behold, thou art there to secure me; if I take 
the wings of the wind, or those yet more expeditious ones of the morning, and am carried by them to dwell 
id the midst of the sea, instead of the bowels of the earth, still shall I be under tby power and providence, 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me fast, preserving me for a Joyf^il resur 
ntctlon at the time iq;>pointed. -^ Bishop Home, 
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Ps. 139 : 1-12. LESSON XII. First Quabteb. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Thoa knowest my do-frn-sitting . . . onderstandeth my thoagrl&t afar off. ** I 

remember bearing of ft girl wbo went into ber master's room, a room not mucb frequented, to steal. N^ow« 
there was a portrait in tbe room, and tbe eyes of tbe portrait seemed to follow ber wberever sbe went, 
and sbe felt annoyed by it; and, in order tbat sbe migbt steal witbout tbis rebuke, sbe took down tbe per- 
trait, and cut tbe eyes out. Poor, silly, wicked tbingi If sbe could bave plucked out Grod's eye, sbe 
migbt bave sinned witbout remorse; but, so long as Gk>d*s eye was upon ber, it was a Tain tbing tbat the 
eye of tbe portrait could follow ber no more. If tbe eye of man were on you, it would keep you from 
indulging in sin. Ob, realize Gtod's inspection over you ! ** — Wil8on*8 " Scripture Doctrine." 

n. Milton, as a young man, travelled mucb abroad; years afterwards be tbus expressed bimself : 
*< I again take God to witness, tbat in all places wbere so many tbings are considered lawfbl, I lived sound 
and untoucbed from aU profligacy and vice, baving tbis tbougbt perpetually witb me, tbat, tbougb I 
migbt escape tbe eyes of men, I certainly could not tbe eyes of God.** — Mas9on*9 ** Life of Milton.'* 

m. It is sidd tbat Gen. O. M. Mitcbell, tbe astronomer, once, looking tbrougb bis telescope, saw a 
boy robbing a pear-tree seven miles away. Tbe boy was as utterly unconscious of tbe eye tbat was upon 
faim as sinners now are of tbe eye of God. 

IV. There Is not a word in my tong^ne . • • thoa knowest it. It is related, tbat, some time 
since, a gentleman visiting England called upon a gentleman tbere living in princely grandeur. After 
being passed from one liveried servant to anotber, witb almost as mucb ceremony as if be were about to 
be brougbt into tbe presence of tbe queen, be was sbown into a large and elegantly fumisbed drawing- 
room, wbere be was received by tbe gentleman wbom be sought. He saw that there were two other 
persons seated at a table in tbe room, but, not being introduced to them, proceeded witb bis business. At 
the close of tbe interview, as be was about to leave, the gentleman remarked, *' I am accustomed to bave 
oonrersations witb me recorded, and, that there may be no misunderstanding, these my amanuenses will 
read to you what you bave said." Tbe visitor was thunderstruck. He little thought, while sitting there, 
tbat two pair of ears were catching up every word that he uttered, and two pair of hands were putting it 
into a permanent record. So with many in this world. They seem not to know that tbere is a Being about 
their path wbo hears every syllable they utter, and wbo, " when tbe books are opened," will bring every 
thing to view. In a late work of fiction, the recording angel is represented as dropping a tear, just as be 
enters the celestial gates, upon an oath uttered in baste by a favorite character, and blotting it out forever. 
But tbat is fiction, and not truth. A greater than man declares tbat " whatsoever is spoken in darkness 
shall be beard in the light," and that " every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in tbe day of judgment." 

T. A bigbbuid chief, at the battle of Preston Pans, was struck down by two balls from tbe English 
troops. Tbe clan, seeing their leader fall, began to waver, when the wounded chieftain raised himself 
upon bis elbow, and, witb the blood streaming from bis wounds, called out, '* I am not dead, my children : 
I am looking at you, to see if you do your duty." 

VI. Whither shall I flee from thy presence ? A very little girl was warned of the danger of 
lying, by ber mother, and told the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. She thought it easy enough to esci^>e, 
and sidd, " I will run up tbe street." Many larger people act on this foolish idea. Men ask in vain, 
•* Wbitber shall I flee from thy presente? " They may get beyond tbe jurisdiction of the laws of states 
and nations for punishment or extradition, but they cannot cross tbe boundary of God's empire, or escape 
fbr a moment tbe presence of bis Spirit. — Foster. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. God knows all we do and are. 

JS. God knows our secret plans and desires and hopes. 

.3. Be careftil tbat not only your actions and words, but also your motives and tbougfats, be holy. 

4. CK>d regards, not only what we do, but what we want to do. He reads, between tbe lines, — 

** The finer grace of unAilfilled designs.** 
6. Tbe Christian is always safe, for he can never get beyond the love and care of bis Father. 

6. The sinner is never safe, for be can never escape from God's judgments for bis sin. 

7. The proof of being wicked, — the desire to escape firom God's presence. 

8. The proof of being righteous, — the love of God's presence, and the desire tbat God should know 
the most hidden things of the heart. 

9. Tbe omnipresence of GK>d a restraint upon sin. 

10. An encouragement and comfort to the righteous in times of trial and danger, in troubles which 
cannot be told, in walking through the valley of death. 

II. This subject shows tbe need of tbe cleansing blood of Christ ; for wbo could be happy, and bav« 
his sins forever exposed in the book of God's remembrance? 
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SECOND QUARTER. 



Lesson I. — Apeil 6, 1879. 
SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION.— Job 33: 14-30. 



TOCE OF JOB. B. C. 2000-1800. Hit existence must be referred to the patriarchal Age, or to 
liie time between the birth of Abraham and the ezode of the iBraelltes from BgjpU^Kitto, and the 
majority of commentators, 

PI4ACB WHE:K£ HB IiIVED. Uz, a district peopled by the descendants of Uz, a son of 
Nahor, Abraham's brother (probably) (Gen. 22 : 21). It lay to the north-east of Idumea, and appears to 
be co-extensive with East Hauran, once a rich and fertile country. (Abulfeda calls it a part of the terri- 
tory of Damascus, within which are stiU pointed out the ** Place of Job,'* and a monastery of Job.) — Chok. 
As feu* as we can gather, the land of Uz lay either east or south-east of Palestine, adjacent to the SabsBans 
and the Ohaldaaans (Job 1 : 15, 17), consequently northward of the southern Arabians, and westward of 
the Euphrates ; and, lastly, a4jacent to the Edomites of Mount Seir, who at one period occupied Uz, 
probably as conquerors (Lam. 4 : 21). From the above data we infer that the land of Uz corresponds to 
the Arabia Deserta of classical geography, —at all events, to so much of it as lies north of the thirtieth 
parallel of UUdtude. — WUUam Smith, 

PLiAC£ IN TH£ BIBLE. The contemporaneous Bible history may be found in Genesis, 
chs. 11-35. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. The shepherd kings, or Pharaohs, in Egypt. It was 
early in the history of Greece and CShaldsea and China, as to which almost aU dates are uncertahi : there 
are no histories, except a few lists of kings, and scanty records on the monuments. 

AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF JOB. Probably Moses; but it is very uncertain, and 
authorities are divided between Moses and Solomon and Hezekiah, or some one who lived in their 
times. There is great weight in the general opinion which assigns the authorship of the book to Moses. 
The Book of Job is the oldest in the Bible (perhaps excepting Genesis)', and therefore the oldest in 
the world. — Kitio. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. The Book of Job is not only one of the most remarkable in the Bible, 
but in literature. As was said of €K>liath'8 sword, " There is none like it; " none in ancient or in modem 
literature. — Eitto, A book which will one day, perhaps, be seen towering up alone far above all the 
poetry of the world. — J. A. Froitde, The Book of Job is a drama, and yet subjectively true. The two 
Ideas are perfectly consistent. It may have the dramatic form, the dramatic interest, the dramatic emo- 
tion, and yet be substantially a truthful narrative. The author may have received it in one of three ways : 
the writer may have been an eye-witness ; or have received it from near contemporary testimony ; or it 
may have reached him through a tradition of whose substantial truthfulness he has no doubt. There is 
abundant internal evidence that the scenes and events recorded were real scenes and real events to the 
writer. He gives the discussions either as he had heard them, or as they had been repeated over and 
over in many an ancient conseasus. The very modes of transmission show the deep impression it had 
made in all the East, as a veritable as well as marvellous event. — Tayler Lewis. 

THE DESIGN OP THE BOOK. The whole book is a discussion of that great problem of 
human life which appears in Ecclesiastes and in the Book of Psalms : What is the intention of Divine 
Piovidence in allowing the good to suffer ? — Stanley. The great object of the book is to show the effects 
of calamity in its worst and most awful form upon a truly religious spirit. — William Smith. The direct 
object is to show, that, although goodness has a natural tendency to secure a Aill measure of temporal 
happiness, yet that in its essence it is independent of such a result. Selfishness in some form is declared 
to be the basis on which all apparent goodness rests. That question is tried in the case of Job. — Ck)ok. 

STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK. The book consists of five parts. I. ((}hs. 1-3.) The his. 
torical faote. IL (Chs. 4-31.) The discussions between Job and his three fUends. m. (C!hs. 32-37.) 
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Job 33 : 14-30. LESSON I. Second Quarter. 

Job's dlscuMion with Elihu. IV. (Chs. 88-41.) The theophaoy, — God speaking ont of the storm. 
V. (Ch. 42.) The successful terminatioii of the trial. 

THE ARGUMENT. I. The introduction supplies all the facts on which the argument is based. 
Job, a chieftain in the land of Uz, is represented to us as a man of perfect integrity. One question could 
be raised by envy : May not the goodness which secures such direct and tangible rewards be a refined 
form of selfishness ? In the world of spirits, Satan, the accusing angel, suggests the doubt, ** Doth Job fear 
God for nought? ** and asserts boldly, that, if those external blessings were withdrawn, Job would cast off 
his allegiance, — "he will curse thee to thy face." The problem is thus distinctly propounded. Can 
goodness exist irrespective of reward ? The accusear receives permission to make the trial. He destroys 
Job's property, then his children, and afterward is allowed to inflict the most terrible disease known in 
the East. Job remains steadfast. The question raised by Satan is answered.— William Smith. 

II. Then follows a discussion which arises in the most natural manner from ,a visit of condolence 
on the part of three men who represent the wisdom and experience of the age. Job's fdends hold the 
theory that there is an exact and invariable correlation between sin and suffering. The fact of suffering 
proves the commission of some special sin. They apply this to Job, but he disavows all special guilt. 
He denies that punishment in this life inevitably follows upon guilt, or proves its commission. He 
appeals to facts. Bad men do sometimes prosper. Here, at ch. 14, there is a pause. In the seoond 
colloquy, the three friends take more advanced ground. They assume that Job has been actually guilty 
of sins, and that the sufferings and losses of Job are but an inadequate retribution for former sins. This 
series of accusations brings out the inmost thoughts of Job. He recognizes God's hand in his afflictions, 
but denies they are brought on by wrong-doing; and becomes still clearer in the view that only the 
future life can vindicate God's justice. In his last two discourses (chs. 26-31), he states with incompara- 
ble force and eloquence his opinion of the chief points of the controversy, — man cannot comprehend 
God's ways; destruction sooner or later awaits the wicked; wisdom consists wholly in the fear of the 
Lord, and departing from evil. — Oook. 

III. Elihu. The leading principle of Elihu's statement is, that calamity, in the shape of trial, is 
inflicted on comparatively the best of men; but that God allowed a favorable turn to take place as soon 
as its object has been realized. — Kitto. The last words are evidently spoken while a violent storm is 
coming on. — Smith. 

IV. It is obvious that many weighty truths have been developed in the course of the discussicm, — 
nearly every theory of the objects and uses of suffering has been reviewed, — while a great advance has 
been made toward the apprehension of doctrines hereafter to be revealed, such as were known only to 
God. But the mystery is not as yet really cleared up . Hence the necessity for the theophany (ch. 38 : 41) , 
from the midst of the storm Jehovah speaks. In language of incomparable grandeur he reproves and 
silences the murmurs of Job. God does not condescend, strictly speaking, to argue with his creatures. 
The speculative questions discussed in the colloquy are xmnoticed, but the declaration of Ck>d's absolute 
power is illustrated by a marvellously beautiful and comprehensive survey of the glory of creation, and 
his all-embracing providence. A second address completes the work. It proves that a charge of ii\}us- 
tice against God involves the consequence that the accuser is more competent than He to rule the uni- 
verse. — William Smith. The divine speech is an exhibition of God's wisdom in nature. Therefore we 
must regard it as intended to show that he is equally wise in his spiritual government. It is an assertion 
that the divine ways are transcending and ineffable, doing all things wisely, all things well, yet giving no 
account to any who may ask a reason for his ways. There may be reasons which man could not receive 
if God should offer them. — Tayler Lewis. 

CONNECTION. 

The lesson for to-day is an extract from the speech of Elihu, referred to above, and contains the 
leading truth of his position, and one of the reasons why God afflicts men. Elihu was the son of Bara- 
ehel the Buzite (32: 2). His name signifies "He is my God;" and his father's name, Barachel, means 
*f God blesseth." Buz, his ancestor, was a brother of Uz, from whom Job's home, " the land of Uz," 
was named. Buz and Uz were the sons of Nahor, Abraham's brother. The names and the relationship 
Qlliow ^Ijhu to have been trained in the knowledge of the one true God. After a general introduction, 
and exhibition of the reasons why he, so young a man, should speak after his elders had failed to solve 
tlio mystery, he proceeds in the lesson for to-day to propose his theory of solution, — that God permits 
Miifering in order to lead men to GK)d ; that suffering is not always punishment, but is for the discipline 
of men, 

EXPLANATORY. 

14. For God 8peaketh. God does not leave man in his natural darkness, but declares his will, 
otters his voice of warning and persuasion; so that no one «an say, **I am lost because I received no 
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April 6. LESSON I. Job 33 : M-30. 



14 For God speaketh once, yea 
twice, ^ yet man perceiveth it not. 

15 In a dream, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men, in slumberings upon the bed ; 

16 Then he openeth the ears of 
men, and sealeth their instruction. 



17 That he may withdraw^ man 
from his purpose, and hide pride* 
from man. 

18 He keepeth back his soul from 
the pit, and his life from perishing 
by the sword. 

19 He* is chastened also with 



» Ps. 62: 11. « ch. 17: 11. » laa. 23: 9. * Pfl. 107: 17. 



warning of my danger." Once, yea tuvice. Once and again, repeatedly, in different ways, — by his 
Word ; by his Spirit ; by the inner voice of our conscience ; by his works of creation ; by his providences, 
as sickness, trouble, joy, prosperity ; in dreams and meditations and visions. And he gives " line upon 
line, precept upon precept." Man perceiveth it not. ■ The eye of man's mind is so bleared and dim 
sighted, that though God spealu once, yea twice, he seeth, he perceiveth it not. For, first, they have much 
corruption in them ; secondly, this may proceed from negligence and slothfulness ; third, from self-love, 
pride, unbelief; lastly, because some men loill not perceive. — Joseph CaryL 

15. The first process by which God makes his will known. He wakens the conscience by inward 
communications in the dead silence of the night, when man communes with his heart alone with God. —^ 
Oook. Dream, vision uf the nig^ht. This clearly denotes something different from ordinary slumber, 
and that ordinary dreaming which comes from a semi-consciousness of something affecting us from the 
outer world. The dreams here spoken of come from within the soul itself, as from its deeper being, 
or as the voice of God in it; as Adam's deep sleep (Gen. 2: 21), Abraham's vision-seeing trance 
JGen. 15 : 12).— Tayler Lewis, 

16. Then he openeth the ears. There is a twofold ear of man : first external, that organ of 
hearing placed in the head ; secondly internal, that power of hearing seated in the heart. There are but 
few who have their outward ear stopped, but we everywhere meet with and speak to those who are internally 
deaf. The Lord openeth this inward ear, and he only is able to do it. The Septuagint render this place, 
** Then be openeth the mind of men." This translation comes close to the sense of the original, though 
not to the letter. There are many things which stop the ears of man, as ignorance, unbelief, impenitency, 
.ove of sin, prejudice, pride. Till all these are removed, and the ear opened, there is no receiving of the 
word. — Caryl. Sealeth their instruction. Literally, " In their admonition he seals," or, he affixes 
a seal. The idea is, that he makes the instruction as secure as if a seal were affixed to it. — A seal ratified 
or confirmed a contract, a will, or a deed ; and the sense here is, that the conmiunications of God to the 
soul were as firm as if they had been ratified in like manner. Some have understood the word rendered 
" instruction " as denoting castigation, or punishment. The meaning would then be, He announces to them 
certain punishment if they continued in sin; he made it as certain to them as if it were ratified by a seal. 
Barnes. Sealeth. Not in the sense of shutting it off, but of fastening within and upon their mind. — 
Cowles. 

17. That he may withdraw man from his purpose; i.e., evil purx>ose; may change the 
temper of his mind, and the course of his life, his disposition and inclination, or prevent some particular 
sin he is in danger of falling into. — Henry. Hide pride from man. The expression is peculiar; it 
may mean to cover pride, so that it may not tempt a man. — Cook. To hide pride, is to take away the 
matter and occasion, the incentives and motives of pride, whatsoever is a nurse of pride, or doth encourage 
the pride of our hearts. There are two ways by which God hideth pride from man; first, by pardoning 
it, secondly, preventing it. — Caryl. Pride may comprehend insolence towards God and towards man ; 
but I apprehend that Elihu had his eye on the former, and that he glances at Job's too high opinion of 
his own rectitude and merit, which gave rise to his complaints against God. — Scott. 

18. He keepeth bacic his soul from the pit. The word soul in the Hebrew is often equivalent 
to self; and the idea is, that he keeps the man from the pit. The object of these warnings is to keep him 
from rushing on to his own destruction. — Barnes. The pi t. Perdition. More is meant by this cxpres- 
aion here than the grave or corruption. The idea is not distinct, but it is that of some great loss, something 
terrible connected with the thought of the gomg out of the life. — Tayler Lewis. His life from perish- 
ing. Or, passing away. By the sword. The word rendered here is from a word signifying to send, 
castt hurl ; and the reference is rather to something sent, as of an arrow, dart, javelin, than to a sword. 
The sense is not materially varied, uud the idea referred to is that of a violent death. — Barnes. By the 
■word of God's justice. 

A9. He Is chastened also with pain. Those versss point out the second method which the 
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Job 33 : 14-30. 



LESSON I. 



Second Quabteb. 



pain upon his bed, and the multitude 
of his bones with strong pain : 

20 So that his life abhorreth bread, 
and his soul dainty meat. 

21 His flesh is consumed away, 
that it cannot be seen ; and his bones 
that were not seen, stick out. 

22 Yea, his soul draweth near unto 



the grave, and his life to the destroy- 
ers. 

23 K there be a messenger with 
him, an interpreter, one among a 
thousand, to show unto man his up- 
rightness : 

24 Then he is gracious unto him, 
and saith, Deliver him from going 



wifldom of Ood employs for the humiliation of man, and for the revelation of hia mind nnto him. God 
apeaketh onto him by paia and sickness. — Caryl. Elihu now says that affliction is a part of a disciplinary 
government, when warnings are ineffectual, to restrain men and to bring them to reflection and repentance. 
This appears to have been a view which was almost entirely new to them. — Barnes, The mnltitade 
of hia bones with atrongr pain. The bonea are often represented in the Scriptures as the seat of 
acnte pain. Another translation, instead of " multitude of bones," is *< chastened with a strife of his 
bones continually;/' as if they were in a mvMnyt an uprising ^ an utter unrest. — Oowles, 

22. His soul draweth near unto the grave. That is, he himself does. His life to the 
destroyers; i.e., death and his attendants and precursors, — the pangs preceding dissolution. Many 
commentators suppose that Elihu speaks of the angels who inflict death ui>on those who do not obey 
Qod*s premonitory warnings. This gives a forcible sense, is justified by many scriptural statements 
(2 Sam. 24 : 16, 17. Ps. 78 : 49), and suits the context. — Cook. The destroyers. " The angels who 
tear forth the souls of men with violence," as distinguished from " those who take them away with gen- 
tleness." There is in the Old Testament more than one glimpse of a terrific idea, namely, of some outward 
invisible violence at the death of the wicked, or of invisible powers, whatever may be their character, 
who are present to take them forcibly away. — Tayler Letois. 

23. If there be a messenger. This part of the 8i>eech of Elihu has given rise to a great variety 
of opinions and much discussion. The opinions in regard to it have been divided into three classes. (I.) 
Those who suppose that by the messenger here, there is reference to a f»an, some distinguished instruc- 
tor or prophet, or Elihu himself. (11.) Those who suppose an angel is referred to. (m.) Those who 
refer it to the Messiah. Whichever may be the correct opinion, the general sentiment is plain. It is, 
that Ch>d visits men with affliction, in order to restrain them from sin, and to correct them when they 
have erred. They may suffer much and long, as Job had done, without knowing the true reason why it 
was done. They may form erroneous views of the design of the divine administration, and suppose thai 
God is severe and harsh; but if there shall come a messenger, in such circumstances, who shall explain 
the reason of the divine dealings, and show on what principles Gk>d inflicts pain, and if the sufferer shaU 
hear the message and acquiesce in the divine dealings, then God would be willing to be merdftd. — Barnes, 
The word " messenger " is nearly always rendered " angel ; " and even when, as in Mai. 3 : 1, our version 
has " messenger," it is in the sense of a divine being, — the Messenger of the covenant, the' Messiah. 
There is no reason to suppose that it has another sense in this passage. The offlce of the angels is to 
execute God's purposes, and they are sent forth to minister to his people. — Oookt and many others. 
With him. A better translation would be " for him." An interpreter. The word expresses the 
offlce of the angel. In Gen. 42 : 23 it means an interpreter in the literal sense, in other passages an ambas- 
sador or teacher. The general and true notion is that expressed by the word interpreter, a mediator ; 
not however in the sense of daysman or arbitrator (Gesenius and some others give it the sense of inter- 
cessor, however), but of one who makes known the will of the superior. The Jewish prayers show that 
the interpreter was always identlfled in their minds with the expected Redeemer of Israel. — Cook. One 
among a thousiuid. This language seems to show that something more is meant than an ordinary 
angel, — one or chief of a thousand. It seems to denote the chief of a mighty host. It immediately calls 
to mind the Angel of Jehovah, so often mentioned in the Bible as the divine representative, the angel of 
whom the patriarchs speak, the *' Angel of the Presence " mentioned in the Pentateuch, and lastly carries 
our thoughts to the great Intercessor of our Christian faith, and of whom all the rest are preligurations. 
It is in truth a very old idea, and dates back to that early promise of one who was to be the avenger of 
the murdered human race, and the great champion of the divine mercy. — Tayler Lewis. To show unto 
man his uprightness ; i.e., his right way^ his duty. — Zochler. The right way by which he may be 
delivered from sin and death, — the way of repentance and faith. — Cook. " To show unto man his jus- 
tice." This must be Gk)d's justice. — Lewis. 

24. He is gracious unto him, i.e., God. The mediator renders pardon possible, and brings the 
man into the state for receiving it. — DeUtMch* Deliver him f^om going down to the pit. Ths 
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LESSON I. 



Job 33 : 14-30. 



down to the pit : I have found a ran- 
som. 

25 His flesh shall be fresher than 
a child's : he shall return to the days 
of his youth : 

26 He shall pray unto God, and 
he will be favorable unto him : and 
he shall see his face with joy : for he 
will render unto man his righteous- 
ness. 

27 He looketh upon men, and if 



any say,^ I have sinned, and per- 
verted that which was right, and it 
profited me not ; 

28 He will deliver his soul from 
going into the pit, and his life shall 
see the light. 

29 Lo, all these things worketh 
God oftentimes with man, 

30 To bring back his soul from 
the pit,^ to be enlightened with the 
light of the living. 



1 1 John 1: 9. « Ps. 40: 1, 2. Isa. 38: 17. 



Ifmgaage may be applied to a wider or to a narrower deliverance. It may be a recovery from bodily 
fiicknesa, or from spiritual disease, or from both combined : it may have reference to the temporal or th€ 
eternal; but it is the same essential salvation. Noah when he watched the ascending flame of the burnt- 
oflTeringf Job when he said " I know that my Redeemer liveth/* David when he said " Blessed is the man 
whose sins are covered," the woman who touched the hem of Christ's garment, and Paul when he said 
" There is now no condemnation," &c., had each of them the same essential '* righteousness of faith." — 
Tayler Lewis. I have found a ransom. A covering, an atonement, a cancelling or blotting out, a 
putting out of view. — Tayler LewU, So early the grand idea of a ransom for ainners, a ground of 
possible pardon for the penitent, was before the minds of those most taught of God. Old Testament 
usage of this Hebrew word is uniform and decided, and therefore must fix its meaning. — Omoles. There 
is no language of which the scriptural writers seem more fond than this of blotting out, covering, putting 
away from the divine eye, or hiding, as it were, human sin. It should be remembered, that whatever 
may be the nature of the atonement, it is God^a provision, " I have found." — Lewis. Elihu evidently 
speaks of a propitiatory ofTering. We have a true, though it may be an undeveloped, anticipation of the 
truth afterwards revealed. — Cook. 

S5. His flesh shaU be f r e^her than a child's. He would be restored again to health. The 
calamity which hod been brought upon him for purposes of discipline would be removed. This was 
the theory of Elihu in regard to afflictions, and he undoubtedly meant that it should be applied to Job. 
If he would now, uuderstand^g the nature and design of affliction, turn to God, he would be recovered 
again, and ei^joy the health and vigor of his youth. — ^or«««. This is a beautiful type of the renewing 
effect of conversion on the soul, " a new man," *' like a child." — He shall return to the days of his 
youth. In health and strength he should be restored so as to be as he was when a young man. 

26. He shaH pray unto God. The prayer of which Elihti now speaks is that which is offered 
by man after his restoration to God's favor. — Cook, When he fully understands the design of affliction, 
and when his raiud is brought to a proper state of penitence. — Barnes. He vriU be favorable. Full 
of mercy, and ready to show him kindness. See his face with Joy. He shall be filled with peace 
and joy .when he lopks to God in faith and with resignation, knowing that God has not afflicted him in 
displeasure, but in love, and for his good. For he wUl render unto man his righteousness. 
God will again regard and treat him as a righteous man. — Cook. This denotes God's merciful dealing 
with ^e penitent man in not judging him according to his sins, whatever may be the grounds for so 
doing. — Tayler Lewis. 

27. He looketh upon men. The marginal rendering is better than that in the text, but does 
not give the exact meaning. The two verses have this sense : Ho (that is, the restored penitent) toill sing 
unto men, and say, I had sinned and perverted thai which was right, and it was not requited' to me. 
Be redeemed my sozil from passing into the pit, and my life beholdeth the light with joy. — Cook. The 
verb which the English version raakes '• looketh," by another punctuation means '• sing." — Cowles. This 
is a song of thanksgiving chanted by the redeemed and justified one. — Zoc /tier. Perverted that 
which was right. He had held error, or had cherished wrong apprehensions of the divine character. 

28. From the pit . . . light. Note the greatness of the salvation expressed, by from what he 
was saved,-— the pit; and to what, — the light, and ail the joy and blessedness expressed by light. 

29. L.O, all these things, &c. Referring back to all of which he has spoken from v. 14. — Zoch- 
kr. That is, he takes all these methods to warn men, and to reclaim them from their evil ways. Often- 
times. As in the margin twice, thrice. This may be taken either to denote an indefinite number, oi 
%iore probably Elihu refers here to the particular methods which he had specified, and which were throe 
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In number. First, warnings (vs. 14-17) ; second, afflictlonB (vs. 19-22) ; tliird, the messenger which Qod 
sent (vs. 23-26).— jBamca. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. True groodness, its reality tested. For a capital illustration of this, see Plato's Republic* 
Book 2, chs. 8, 4, where Plato illustrates the difference between true and false goodness by the story of 
Gyges' ring. 

II. See also Roger's " Greyson Letters," pp. 102-106, the letter on " Compulsory Virtue," with his 
account of the man who had to be good, because every sin received immediate punishment in his body ; 
intense hunger when he neglected the poor, blindness if he was untruthful, and vanity acted like an 
emetic. 

III. Two artists were once frescoing the ceiling of a lofty cathedral, when one of them, in order to 
percnive the effect of his work, walked backward upon the scaffolding. He was just about to step off 
unconsciously, and be hurled to the floor below, when the other painter seeing his danger, and that it 
was too late for words to save him, hurled his brush at the lovely picture his friend was viewing. '£he 
artist rushed forward in indignation; but he was saved, and he blessed his friend who saved his life by 
marring his picture. We often picture out the lives we would like to live. We see visions of the Eden 
where wu would dwell, without care or toil or sickness or pain, with all delights and culture and riches 
and pleasure and honors ; but God always blots that picture. No one ever lived the life of his dreams^- 
But it is an act of highest love in God, in order to save our lives, to give ui far better and higher spiritual 
blessings. — P. 

IT. See Macaulay's Essay on Milton, p. 43. His illustration from Ariosto, in regard to liberty ; but 
equally true of our treatment of afflictions in disguise, and their benefit. 

PRACTICAIi. 

1. God has reasons for the afflictions of the righteous, which may not be revealed or understood on 
earth. 

2. Bad men do not believe in the reality of virtue. 

3. Not to believe in the reality of virtue, proves one bad. 

4. One reason for the inequality of the distribution of earthly blessings is to prove that goodness 
Is true and unselfish. 

5. We cannot measure any person's goodness by his earthly prosperity or adversity (Luke 13 : 1-5). 

6. Another reason for the afflictions of the righteous is that they are a discipline, a school of improve- 
ment. We learn lessons from sorrow that we learn nowhere else. 

7. (V. 14.) God has many ways of speaking to men. 

8. Men's ears are stopped by pride, by indolence, by self-love, by cherished sins, by evil companion- 
ship, by the dazzle of pleasure, from hearing God. 

9. (V. 16.) God's strong desire for men is that they be saved from sin. 

10. (V. 17.) Pride is one of the chief hinderances to the salvation of men. 

11. The purpose or plan of life, with its business relations, with its companionships, with the many 
Interests involved, is often, when set against religion, a very great hinderance. 

12. (Vs. 19-22.) The object and blessing of sickness. 

13. (V. 23.) Christ our interpreter, who has paid our ransom, even his own precious blood. 

14. (V. 25.) The change in those who are converted. ^ 

15. (V. 27.) The greatness of salvation shown by, /rom tohat — the pit; and to what — the light 
and glory of God. 

1 6* (Vs. 29, 30.) The way of transgressors is hard, because of the obstacles God puts in their way 
to ruin, — conscience, the word of God, the example of others, God's providential dealings, the mercies 
and love of God. 



Lesson II. — Apbil 13, 1879. 
PROSPERITY RESTORED.— Job 42: 1-10. 



TIMB OF JOB. About B. 0. 2000-1800; the age of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
PIiAC£ WH£:R£ his IiIV£D. The land of Uz, west of the Euphrates, in the region ol 
Damascus, on the borders of the desert. 
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1 Then Job answered the Lord, 
and said, 



2 I know that thou ^ canst do eve- 
ry tiling^ and that no thought can be 
withholden from thee. 



1 Gen. 18 : 14. lea. 43 : 13. Matt. 19 : 26. 



PliACE IN TH£ BIBIiE. The contemporary history may be found in Oenesis, chs. 11-35. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. There is very little exact history of the nations at this age 
of the world. There are but the dim dawnings of history in China, Chaldsea, and Greece, with the civil- 
ization of Egypt then standing foremost in the world. 

JOB AND HIS BOOK. For all questions concerning these, see the introduction to the last 
lesson, page 69. 

CONNECTION. 

In ch. 37 God is represented as approaching in d tempest. While the lightnings are playing, and the 
thunders rolling, a bright golden light is seen in the north, indicating the approach of the Most High. 
Slihu is overpowered with his xns^eBijt and concludes his speech in a brief, hurried, and agitated man- 
ner. Even while he is thus, God appears, and addresses Job fi-om the midst of the storm, and puts an 
end to this protracted controversy. He is introduced in circomstanceti of the highest sublimity, and at 
a time when all the speakers must have felt that his interposition was desirable. Job, though he had 
silenced them, had not been able to explain the facts which were constantly occurring, and which had 
constituted the basis of the argument of his friends. Both they and be had evinced, to a considerable 
extent, an improper spirit in what tbcy had said, and it was appropriate that the divine views should bu 
expressed in regard to their opinions and their temper. Elihu had interposed, and had professed his 
ability to explain every thing which was dark in the debate. He had, however, advanced but one new 
thought, —that calamity was designed to be disciplinary, and was not to be regarded as certain proof of 
the character of him who was aHlicted. Beyond this he was unable to offer any explanations, aad, sup- 
posing that Job had not submitted as a good man should under afflictions, he had concluded also that Job 
lacked the proper spirit of piety. At this stage of the argimient the Almighty himself appears, and 
addresses Job from the midst of the tempest. He does not, indeed, appear as Job had anticipated he 
would, to vindicate him at once. His first object is to bring Job to a proper state of mind, to reprove 
the boldness and presumption with which he had spoken of the divine dealings, and to show him how 
utterly incompetent he was to judge of the ways of God. At the close of the scene, however, he expresses 
his approbation of the general spirit of Job in preference to that of his firiends, and restores him to more 
than his former prosperity. — Barnes, 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Then Job answered the I^ord. Chs. 38-41 contain what €k>d had to say. He does not 
explain the mystery which so troubled Job and his friends. He simply sets forth his infinite power and 
wisdom and goodness, to show them that their true attitude was submission and trust in God. He has 
reasons they cannot understand, but he is too good to harm any of his children, too wise and powerful to 
permit any evil to come upon them, for which there wore not wise and good reasons. Let men therefore 
trust in God, though they cannot understand. So Christ said to Peter, " What I do, thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter." — Job now expresses his feelings in view of this manifestation of 
God. — P. 

2. I know that tho.n canst do every thing. Thou hast set before me the most convincing 
proofs of thino omnipotence, and at the same time of the constant Justice of thy ways. — Zochler, This 
verse recognizes two attributes, — omnipotence and omniscience. — Chok, Ikrwwt is as much as " I am 
assured." Our own humiliation begins at the exaltation of God, and our self-emptiness and weakness, 
at the sight of his fulness and almightiness. It is true. Job knew this before, but not as he knew it 
now. — Joseph Caryl. " I know " —it is like the ecstatic assurance he bad of his Redeemer's living, — I 
know that thou canst do all things. It is as though he had said, « Now I am sure of it; if the continu- 
ance of my misery is not from thy want of goodness and mercy, much less is it from thy lack of power. 
Nothing is too hard for thee ; no nature can baffle thee ; no fate stands in thy way ; no invisible power of 
evil, however mighty, can prevent thee firom ' doing according to thy sovereign will, either in the armies 
of heaven, or among the inhabitants of the earth.' " Once shown that it is truly God's act, — not Nature's 
merely, or Satan's, and that if it had not been such, every thing in nature that stood in the way would 
have been crushed out if necessaiy, — all else follows to the believing soul. Thou hast done it, therefore 
^ it right? I ask no further. There is deep feeling hero, as of one who has come to a new view of hlm< 
Mif and of his relations to God. It is to be noted, however, that it is not from any disclosure of the 
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3 Who^ is he that hideth counsel 
without knowledge? therefore have 
I uttered that I understood not; 
things too wonderful ^ for me, which 
I knew not. 



4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I will 
speak : !■ will demand of thee, and 
declare thou unto me. 

5 I have heard of thee by the 
hearipg of the ear: but now mine 
eye seeth thee : 



1 Ch. 38 : 2, 3. « Ps. 131 : 1; 130 ; 6. » ch. 40 : 7. 



causes of bis sufferings, nor from any hop« held out of their alleyiation, but altogether from this thunder 
mice, the tones of which, however varied in the presentation of the great natural or the great super- 
natural, ever modulate themselves to this one key of omnipotent, unchallengeable power. — Tayler 
Lewis. No thought can be withholden. Rendered better in the margin, *' no thought of thine 
can. be hindered ; " i.e., " whatsoever is in thy thought or heart to do, no power in the world can withhold 
thee from doing it." — Zochler, 

3. Who is he that hideth counsel without knowledge, i.e., darkeneth or obBcureth 
Qod's counsel, bis plans, or dealings? Things in th^ dark can no more be seen than things hidden. — 
Caryl. This is repeated from ch. 38 : 2. As used there, these are the words of the Almighty uttered as 
a reproof of Job for the manner in which he had undertaken to explain the dealings of Gtod. As repeated 
here by Job, they are an acknowledgment of the truth of what is there implied, that he had been guilty 
of hiding counsel in this manner ; and the repetition here is a part of his confession. He acknowledges 
that he had entertained and expressed such views of God as were in fact clothing the whole subject in 
darkness instead of explaining it. The meaning is. Who indeed is it, as thou siddst, that undertakes to 
Judge of great and profound purposes without knowledge? But how had Job hid the counsel of God? 
By not declaring it as much or as fully as he ought ; by being so much in setting forth his own inno- 
cency (while we set forth ourselves, we obscure God) ; because he was so much in amplifying and 
aggravating his own sufferings; because he expostulated with God, as severe to him tn his afflictions, 
when his counsel was only to try his graces and his goodness, and graciously to do him good in his latter 
end. — CaryL God^s counsels are a deep we cannot fathom. We are too apt to talk of them as if we 
understood them ; but alas I we do but darken them instead of explaining them. A humble faith and sin- 
cere obedience shall see further and better into the secret of the Lord than all the philosophy of their 
schools and the searches of science so called. — Ilenry. Therefore have I uttered that I under- 
stood not. The judgments which I have heretofore pronounced respecting my sufferings, as unmerited 
and unreasonably cruel, were uttered without understanding or knowledge. — Zochler. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for even good men to be brought to see that they have spoken presumptuously of God, and 
have engaged in discussions and ventured to pronounce opinions on matters pertaining to the divine 
administration that were wholly beyond their comprehension. — Bame%, Things too ironderf ol 
for me. Job was a man of great understanding, yet there were things too wonderful for him. What 
were they? The counsel of God, the nature of God. Job spake of things fax above his reach, even of 
wonderftil things; and therefore no wonder if he spake of them unduly. — Caryl. Which I knew 
not. Gt>od*meaning men may sometimes arrogate, and pretend to more knowledge than cometh to their 
share. Our opinion of ourselves is often greater than our knowledge of other matters ; and we may soon 
imagine we know that which indeed we know not. — Caryl. 

4. Hear, I heseech thee. Not as plaintiff or defendant (ch. 13 : 22), but as a -humble petitioner; 
not as one that will undertake to teach and prescribe, but as one that desires to learn, and is willing to be pre- 
scribed to. — Henry. On former occasions ho had spoken confidently and boldly of Gtod; he had called in 
question the equity of his dealings with him; he had demanded that he might be permitted to carry his 
cause before him, and argue it there himself (see ch. 13 : 3, 20-22) . Now he is wholly changed. His is the 
submissive language of a docile child, and he begs to be permitted to sit down before God, and humbly 
to inquire of him what was truth. This is true religion. — Barnes. I wiU demand of thee. Rather, 
" I will ask of thee." The word '* demand " implies more than there is of necessity in the original word. 
That means simply to ask^ and it may bo done with the deepest humility and desire of instruction. That 
was now the temper of Job. — Barnes. Declare thou unto me. The Hebrew is, " make me to know," 
make me a knowing man. As if Job had said, Lord, if thou wilt teach me, I shall soon get knowledge 
and understanding. — Caryl. 

5. I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear. Job had no sooner asked for teaching, 
but God taught him ; for this verse seems to be a real answer to the petition he made in the former verse. 
When Job speaketh of his hearing by the ear^ he intends that teaching which he had in former times by 
the ministry of his ancestors. As if he had said, Lordy heretofore I heard of thee ; for ItBa§ religiout^ 
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6 Wherefore * I abhor myself^ and 
repent in dust and ashes.^ 

7 IT And it was «o, that after the 
Lord had spoken these words unto 
Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the Te- 



manite, My wrath is kindled against 
thee, and against thy two friends: 
for je have not spoken of me* the 
thing that is right, as my servant Job 
hath. 



> Ch. 40: 4. Ez. 9: 6. Jer. 31 : 19. Pa. 61: 17. Jas. 4: 10. « Dan. 9: 8. » Pb. 61: 4. 

brought up. I had parents and ancestors who declared to me toho the Lord toaSt and I heard many 
things of thee which took impression upon my heart hereto/ore ; but I never had such an impression as 
in this tempest. I never heard God speaking thus immediately to me, nor did he ever give me any such 
visible dem^mstration of his presence, as he fiath vouchsafed me at this time, speaking out of the whirl- 
wind. — Caryl. He admits that his former views of God and of his dealings with man were obscure and 
darkf comparable to the fiednt impressions which one receives firom being told by others of that which they 
have seen. But now his views were firmer, clearer, and more distinct, like to those of one who sees with 
his own eyes what he had only heard of before. — Kitto. But now mine eye seeth thee. Not exter- 
nally or corporeally, but intuitively, by means of that intellectual £Edth-x>erception which in the visible 
mai^eetations of creation beholds the Creator himself. — Zochler. 

6. Wherefore I abhor myself. Compared with a pure and holy God, he saw that he was utterly 
vUe and loathsome, and was not unwilling now to confess it. — Barnes. All true knowledge of God pro- 
portionably humbles and abases us, and causes us to abhor ourselves, and repent in dust and ashes. —> 
Henry. Repent. The word translated repent signifies two contrary things in Scripture; first, to grieve ; 
secondly, to comfort, or to take comfort. Thus it is rendered Gen. 24 : 67. 2 Sam. 13 : 39. Ps. 77 : 2. 
It may seem strange that the same word which signifies sorrow and repentance should signify a^ com* 
fort and to be comforted ; but sorrbw and comfort meet in true repentance. Repentance is ushered in by 
godly sorrow and grief of heart for sin ; and it concludes with comfort and joy of heart in God, who par. 
dons sinners. Repentance is a change from a bad state to a good, and a turning from the worst of evUs 
— fiin' — to the chiefest good — GK>d himself; and therefore must needs be followed, if not accompanied, with 
much sweetness and comfort. To repent is to change both the mind and way, and so take up new prin- 
ciples and new practices. As in true repentance there is a change from a bad to a good mind, and from 
a perverse to a right and righteous way, so in repentance there is a change from a troubled to a quiet 
mind, and fi*om a painful to a pleasant and delightful way, — a change of the mind from sin, a change in 
the mind from sorrow. — Caryl. In dust and ashes. Li the most lowly manner, and with the most 
expressive symbols of humiliation. It was customary in times of grief, whether in view of sin or from 
calamity, to sit down in ashes ; or on such an occasion the sufferer and the penitent would strew ashes 
over himself. The philosophy of this was like the custom of wearing black for mourning apparel, — that 
the external appearance ought to correspond with the internal emotions, and that deep sorrow would be 
appropriately expressed by disfiguring the outward aspect as much as possible. — Barnes. 

7. After the liord had spoken these words. The words of the preceding chapters which 
God spoke out of the whirlwind (ch. 38 : 1). After all that was sinftd in his speeches is blotted out by 
repentance, there remains only the truth of his innocence, which God himself testifies to him, and the 
truth of his holding fiut to God in the hot battle of temptation, by which, without his knowing it, he has 
frustrated the design of Satan. — i>e/i£McA. Had the matter been left according to the record In v. 6, a 
wholly erroneous impression would have been made. Job was overwhelmed with the conviction of his 
own guilt, and, had nothing been said to his friends, the impression would have been made that he was 
wholly in the wrong. It was important, therefore, and was indeed essential to the plan of the book, that 
the divine judgment should be pronounced on the conduct of his three friends. — Barnes. To Eliphaz 
the Temanite. Eliphaz had been uniformly first in the argument with Job, and hence he is particu- 
larly addressed here. He seems to have been the most aged and respectable of the three friends, and, in 
fact, the speeches of the others are often a mere echo of his. — Barnes. Temanite. Belonging to the 
land of Teman, a part of Edom, south-east of Palestine. My wrath is kindled agrainst thee. It is 
quite possible that they imagined the Lord to be taking their side against their friend, and that they 
looked upon his confession of his sinfulness as a crowning triumph on their side of the argument, and as 
realizing the conviction they had all along labored to produce. Awfully was the complacency with which 
they stroked their beards disturbed, when the voice from the whirlwind addressed them in the words of 
displeasure and condemnation. Job had been wrought to self-conviction. The friends might also, and 
ought to have been brought to something of the same state of mind from what they had heard, from 
which, like him, they should have imbibed clearer views of the nature of sin. As this was not the case, 
as they gsve no sign of conviction or repentance, it was left for the Judge to declare that which they 
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8 Therefore take unto you now^ 
seven bullocks and seven rams, and 
go to my servant Job, and offer up 
for yourselves a burnt-offering ; and 
m}' servant Job shall pray ^ for you : 
for him will I accept: lest I deal 
with you after your folly, in that ye 
have not spoken of me tlie thing 
which is right, like my servant Job. 



9 So Eliphaz the Temanite and 
Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar tlie 
Naamathite went, and did according 
as the Lord commanded them : the 
Lord • also accepted Job. 

10 And the Lord turned* the 
captivity of Job, when he prayed 
for his friends : algo the Lord gave 
Job twice as much as he had before. 



» Num. 23 : 1. * Jas. 6 : 16. 1 John 5 : 16. » Prov. 3 : 11, 12. * Gen. 20 : 17. Ps. 14 : 7; 126 : 1. 

had failed to perceive, and to pronounce his estimate of their conduct and their arguments. — EiUo. UTe 
have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job lias. This must be under- 
stood comparatively. — Barnes. Both had erred in their views as to the nature of sin; but Job had put 
this part of the charge against him out of court by his penitent confession. The removal of this fkult 
in his argument, seeing he had expressly recalled it, while it remained on theirs, would alone give the 
balance in his favor, had all else been equal. But, in fact, the main position which Job had defended, 
was correct, though he was unable to grasp all its bearings, and, more than that which the friends had 
upheld, tended to vindicate the divine government. — Kitio. 

8. Take seven buUocks and seven rams. The number seven was a common number in offer- 
ing animals for sacrifice. It was early regarded as a perfect number, and it was probably with reference 
to this tliat that number of victims was selected, with an intention of offering a sacrifice that would be 
complete or perfect. —Barnes. They needed to be taught the doctrine of atonement, that some sacrifice 
was essential to the complete forgiveness and restoration of man. Go to my servant Job . • • shall 
pray for yon. The servant of Jehovah is not only favored himself, but he also becomes the instrument 
of grace to sinners. As where Ids faith shone forth he became the prophet of his own Sad the friends' 
future, so now he is the priestly mediator between his friends and God. The friends against whom God 
is angry must bring an offering as their atonement, in connection with which Job shall enter in with a 
priestly intercession for them, and only him whom they regarded as one punished of God will GK>d 
accept. — Delitzsch. In the bumt^fferings of Job for his children (Job 1 : 6) and for his three friends, 
we, for the first time, find the expression of the desire of expiation for sin, accompanied by repentance 
and prayer, and brought prominently forward. — Smith. Him will I accept. I will listen to and 
regard his prayers and offerings in behalf of his friends. . 

9. The Temanite. See v. 7. Bildad the Shnhlte. Bildad belonged to the descendants of 
Bhuah, the son of Abraham by Keturah, and lived in the Chaldsan country west of the Euphrates. -~ 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. Zophar the Naamathite. The Naamathites lived on the Arabian borders 
of Syria. 

10. The liOrd tnmed the captivity of Job. Thus are Job's past sufferings described, in 
accordance with the representation which he himself has often given of them as a state of captivity or 
imprisonment. The phrase signifies only, " to turn, the turning," to cause an unfortunate turn of affidrs 
to be succeeded by a fortunate one. It might therefore be translated, " and Jehovah turned the misery of 
Job." — Zochler. When he prayed for his friends. Not because he prayed, or in return for his 
praying, but " whiUt during.** The moment in which Job prayed for his friends became, as the climax 
of a life that is well-pleasing with God, the turning-point to glory to him. The Talmud has borrowed from 
here the true proverb, " He who prays for his fellow-men always finds acceptance for himself first of 
all." — Delitzsch. There is deep significance in the fact that the moment when his disease departs from 
hira is the very moment when, as regards his friends, he completely forgives and forgets, notwithstand- 
ing they had so grievously injured him. — Zochler. Also the Lord gave Job twice as mnch as he 
had before. He was not merely restored to all he had before possessed, but all things were given back 
in double measure to him ; all except children, of whom he eventually gained the same number he had 
lost. How the restoration of his wealth was effected, we are not told, nor are we required to suppose that 
\t took place all at once. We know that In the case of his new family, for instance, the restoration must 
Lave been gradual, and so it was probably of the rest; and as he had lived 140 years after these events, 
there was ample time during which, with the Lord's blessing upon him and all that belonged to him, his 
latter end might become more blessed than his beginning. —Kitto. It is remarkable that God does not 
explain the difficulties which had so much embarrassed Job and his friends. He does not state why the 
wicked are so much prospered, or why the righteous suffer so much; h« does not show how the suffer- 
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ings of the good are comdBtent with hit approbation of their conduct, nor does he refer to the retribu* 
tions of the future world. He does not say that the inequalities here will be adjusted there. It was not 
the purpose of God then to reveal the doctrine of the future state, and to commnnicate those sublime 
truths which now console ns in onr afflictions, and which, amidst the inequalities of the present state of 
trial, lead us to look forward to another world. One great thought is held up in view : that there ought 
to be mibmiaHon to that God toho had thown himself to be so great and toise. We are to do this, not 
because we see the reasons of his doings, and not because we are to be rewarded for it, and not because 
there is nothing dark in his dispensations, but because he Is GK>d. — Barnes, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Job's prosperity -when lie prayed for hla friends. Whittier has a poem founde I on the 
leg »d in the Targum of Onkelos. A rabbi fell into sin, and went to confess to a friend, but found no 
pe^ee, no forgiveness. The other confessed to him, with like futile results. Then both kneeled down 
and began to pray, not for themselves, but each one for the other, and then they found peace. 

** Hop« Bot the enre of tin, till Mlf if dead t 
Foiget it in love's Mirice ; and the debt 
Thou canst not pay, the angels shall forget. 
Hearen's gate is shut to him who comes alone t 
Save thon a soul, and It shaU save thine own.** 

II. Job brought to sabmlssloii, then prospered. A lady lost her only son, in his young 
manhood. For years she felt bitter and unreconciled toward God. She could not realize his love and 
goodness, and lived a sad life. In time the clouds began to break away, and the light of God's goodness 
shone in her heart; but it was not till God brought her to a bed of sickness, so near to death that but a 
thin veil seemed to separate her from the other world. There her trust was perfect. One evening we 
bade her good-night, sure that she would awake the next morning in heaven ; but while thus sinking into 
death she had a vision, as if she overheard persons talking on the other side of the veil, and the words 
l^d were, <' If shb is nr to die, shx is fit to uvb ; " and from that moment she began to grow better, 
and is a happy, activs OhrisUan to this day. — P. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 2.) The greatest comfort in afflictions is not in knowing aU the reasons for our sorrow, but 
in strong fedth in the wisdom and power and love of God. 

2. We can see some reasons for our troubles; but there may often be reasons for it which are 
Incomprehensible to ns now. 

3. (V. 3.) God often says to ns as he said to Peter, " What I do, thon knowest not now, but thon 
shalt know hereafter.** 

4. (V. 4.) The best way to obtain light is to go to God, and ask him with open, submissive heart. 

5. (V. 5.) The difference between knowing with intellect, and feeling and realizing in the heart. 
We are ever to take our knowledge of the first kind, and change it into the other, the creed by which we 
Uve. ♦ 

6. (V. 6.) It is the view of God in his holiness and perfection, that convicts of sin. So long as we 
measure ourselves by ourselves, we are not wise, and do not know ourselves ; but when we stand up by 
God's law, or by the cross of Christ, we abhor ourselves. 

7. We should testify our repentance by outward signs. — OaryL 

8. (V. 7.) God is indignant at those who ui^ustly condemn others. 

9. God will in some way testify to the goodness of his real children. 

10. (V. 8.) All men need a sacrifice for sin. 

11. Often the best hopes, the prosperity and salvation of men, depend on those whom they reject 
and persecute. Witness the martyrs and reformers. 

IS. (V. 10.) God blesses us when we pray for our friends. God removes the sadnoss from his 
child who goes about comforting the sorrows of others. God blesses the church which is doing good 
outside of itself. A missionary church, a missionary religion, alone lives and grows. Here is the true 
way for the afflicted to see God's comfort, and the weak to grow strong. 

13. In the end the righteous are the most prosperous. 

14. We can judge of no man correctly till we have seen the beginning and the end of his life. 

'•a>lr u, u ..U^- X.,.' ^-«- -^^'- -^^ * < '^^^ -^ -'.^'- ^^jiruc. ^-fv,,,, rvA^^ }n^**''^ . 
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Lesson m. — Apeil 20, 1879. 
QUEEN ESTHER.— Esther 4: 10-17. 



tIm E. B. C. 479. Xerxes (Ahaanenis) began to reign Dec. 28, 486 B. O. In his third year he 
held the great feast at which Vashti was deposed (Esth. 1:3). This feast was held for 180 days, to arrange 
for his famous invasion of Greece. Esther did not become queen till four years after this (Esth. 2 : 16;-. 
The reason is given in secnlar history, — he was absent on his expedition into Greece, with five million 
men, and returned defeated, and tried to console himself with the pleasures of his seragUo. 

PLACE. Sbushan, or Susa, at this time the chief capital of the Persian Empire. It was situated 
about 250 miles south-east of Babylon. 

Pli ACE IN THE BEBIiE. The Book of Esther belongs in the 58 years* interval between the 
sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra. It was after the dedication of the second temple, B. C. 515, and 
before Ezra and Nehemlah came to Judaea, B. C. 458. 

RUL.EBS. Xerxes, which is simply the Greek form of Ahasuerus. He reigned over Penda fttnn 
Dec. 23, 486, to Dec. 17, 465, B. C. Leonidas I., king of Lacedsemon, tn Greece, was sent by his country- 
men to maintain the pass of Thermopylfls against the invasion of Xerxes, August, 480 B. C. The Greek 
government was a democracy with annual archons. 

CONTEMFOB ABY HISTOB Y. Persians defeated by the Greeks at Marathon, Sept. 28, 490 B. C 
Themistocles, the Greek commander, with 310 sail defeated Xerxes* fleet of 2,000 sail, at Salamis, near 
Athens, Oct. 20, 480 B. C. The Persian fleet destroyed at Mycale Sept. 22, 479 B. C. Herodotus the Ms- 
torian, now a boy in Greece. Pindar, the celebrated poet. At Home was the contest between patricians 
and plebeians. Coriolanus was banished B. C. 491. 

AUTHOB OF THE BOOK OF ESTHEB. The name of the author cannot be ascertainM 
with certainty ; but he gives details so minutely that he must have lived on the spot, fils allusions to 
Persian life and manners, luxury, customs, and history, harmonize so entirely with what comes to us 
through the Greek historians as to compel the same conclusion. The writer knew too much of the Persians 
to have lived elsewhere than there and then. Some think the book was written by Mordecai : it is probably 
safe to say, by him, or at least under his eye. — Cowles. 

THE BOOK OF ESTHEB. The book of Estherls read through by the Jews in their synagogues 
at the feast of Purim (held about the 1st of March), which was instituted by Mordecai to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Jews from the designs of Haman. It was natural that this book should be raised 
by the Jews to a high place in the sacred volume. The story of Esther, glorifled by the genius of Handel, 
and sanctified by the piety of Bacine, is not only a material for the noblest and the gentlest of medita> 
tions, but a token that in the daily events— the unforeseen chances — of life, tn little u^remembered 
acts, in the fiill of a sparrow, tn the earth bringing forth fruit of herself, Ck>d is surely present. The 
name of God is not there, but the work of GK>d i«. — Stanley. God not in the book of Esther I If not 
there, where is he? To our view, his glory — the glory of his goodness in caring for, and shielding firom 
harm, his afOlcted church — shines through every page. — KUto. 

CONNECTION, v ^ a : 3 . ;.• . ■ ^/i ' • 
The story is told with great simplicity and clearness. In the third year of the reign of this Ahasu- 
ems, he convened an immense council of his subordinate officers, heads of the provinces (127) of his vast 
empire, which continued its sittings and convivialities 180 days. It is assumed, with high probability, that 
the object of this council was to take action upon the invasion of Greece, — that great but most disastrous 
enterprise of Xerxes, in which he took 5,000,000 men across the Hellespont, yet scarcely brought back 
6,000. (At this feast occurred the story recorded in Esther, ch. 1, when Vashti was deposed from being 
queen. For four years he is gone on his great expedition ; and after his return Esther is made queen, in 
the seventh year of his reign. Esther, ch. 2.) Now Haman comes to light here, apparently an artful 
fiatterer, working his way skilfully into the* good graces of his king, and rising rapidly to the highest 
honors. All the king*s servants bowed before Haman with Oriental reverence, — all save this Jew Mor- 
decai, who, from conscientious scruples, or contempt for the man, declined persistently. (Mordecai was 
a Jew; Haman was an Amalekitc, and belonged to a race very hostile to the Jews.) Haman was stung 
by this assumed disrespect. Disdaining the insignificant revenge of taking one human life for so grave 
an insult, he plotted the destruction of all the Jews in the empire. The order having been obtained, 
sealed, and made irrevocable by the Persian constitution, it was promulgated throughout the empire, that 
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10 i[ Again Esther spake unto Ha- 
tach, Wid gave him commandment 
unto Mbrdecai ; 

11 All the king's servants, and the 
people of the Mng's provinces, do 



know, that whosoever, whether man 
or woman, shall come unto the king 
into the inner ^ court, who is not 
called, there is one ^ law of his to put 
him to death, except such to whom 



1 Ch.6: 1. »Daii.2: 9. 



on the thirteenth day of Adar, the last month of the year, all Jews were to he massacred, and theii 
property confiscated. This heing done, " the king and Haman sat down to drink," little dreaming of the 
retributions of the Almighty ; " but the city Shushan was perplexed," — not the Jews only, hut the people 
at large trembled before such shocking inhumanity, and such a barbarous exercise of power. How could 
they know how soon a similar edict might call for their own heads? Mordecai mourned in bitter grief, 
and ** many of his people lay in sackcloth and ashes." Ultimately he sent to Esther a copy of the king's 
bloody decree, and " charged her to go in to the king, and make request before him for her people." — 
Cfowles. 

EXPLANATORY. 

10. Esther. A Persian word meaning "the star of the planet Venus." — Stanley » The damsel 
received this name upon her introduction into the royal harem, her Hebrew name being Hadassah 
(myrtle) (Esth. 2: 7). She belonged to the tribe of Benjamin. Her parents were dead, and she was 
brought up by her uncle Morclecai. She was worthy of that name (the myrtle, the star Venus), for it is 
recorded of her that she was not only perfect in beauty, but that ** she found favor in the eyes of all those 
that looked upon her; " and it is beautifully noted, that, when in the harem of the great king, she still 
forgot not the guide of her youth, — her uncle and adopted father. " For Esther did the commandment 
of Mordecai, like as when shp was brought up with him."~^i^. Hatacfa. The chief eunuch who 
attended upon Esther. Gave him commandment. Communication with the women in the harem 
is hardly ever \s> be obtained, and only through the medium of the keepers. The chief eunuch receives 
the message from the lips of the queen, conveys it to some inferior officer of the seraglio, and, when the 
commission Is executed, the subaltern communicates it to the superintendent, by whom it is delivered to 
the queen. This chief eunuch, usually an old man who has reconunended himself by a long course of 
foithful service, is always appointed by the king; but it is his interest, as well as his duty, to ingratiate 
himself with the queen also; and accordingly we find Hatach rendering himself very serviceable in car- 
rying on those private communications with Mordecai, who was thereby enabled to enlist her powerful 
infiuence.— c/".^. anc2^. Mordecai. A Persian name. Mordecai means "the worshipper of Merodach, 
the war-god of Babylon." — Stanley. Scripture narrative tells us concerning him that he was a Bei^amite, 
and one of the captivity, residing in Shushan ; whether or not in the king's service before Esther was queen, 
does not appear certsdnly, but after she became queen he was one of those " who sat in the king's gate." It 
would seem both possible and probable, though it cannot be certainly proved, that the Mordecai mentioned 
in Ez. 2 : 2, Neh. 7 : 7, as one of the leaders of the captives who returned from time to time from Babylon 
to Judeea, was the same as Mordecai of the Book of Esther. It is very probable that on the death of 
Xerxes, or possibly during his lifetime, he may have obtained leave to lead back such Jews as were will- 
ing to accompany him, and that he did so. — Smith. 

11. All the king's servants ... do know, &c. The Persian kings surrounded themselves 
with an almost impassable circle of forms. The law alluded to was first enacted by Deioces, king of 
Media, and afterward, when the empires were united, adopted by the Persians, that all business should 
be transacted, and petitions transmitted to the king, through his ministers ; and although the restriction 
was not intended, of course, to apply to the queen, yet from the strict and inflexible character of the 
Persian laws, and the extreme desire to exalt the mt^esty of the sovereign, even his favorite wife had not 
the privilege of entrie, except by special favor and indulgence. — J. F. and B. We are made to feel the 
inaccessibility of the king to any but the seven councillors, the awe with which his presence was sur- 
rounded, which required all persons introduced to faiM on their faces before him, and, on pain of death, to 
cover their hands in the folds of their sleeves, the executioners standing round with their axes, instantly 
to behead any rash intruder. — Stanley. The character of Xerxes, so graphically placed before us by the 
sacred historian (throughout the Book of Esther, as well as here), bears the closest possible resemblance 
to that which is ascribed by the classical writers to the celebrated son of Darius. " Proud, self-willed, 
amorous, careless of contravening Persian customs, reckless of human life yet not actually bloodthirsty, 
impetuous, f^ile, changeable, — the Ahasuerus of Esther corresponds in all respects to the Greek por- 
traiture of Xerxes, which is not the mere picture of an Oriental despot, but has various marked peculiarities 
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the king shall hold out * the golden 
sceptre, that he may live : but I have 
not been called to come in unto the 
king these thirty days. 

1 2 And they told to Mordecai Es- 
ther' s words. 

13 Then Mordecai commanded to 
answer Esther, Think not ^ with thy- 



self that thou shalt escape in the 
king's house, more than all the 
Jews. 

14 For • il* thou altogether boldest 
thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another place ; 
but thou and thy father's house shall 



» Ch. 6: 2; 8: 4. « Prov. 24: 11, 12. » Num. 23: 23. 1 Sam. 12: 22. Isa. 64: 17. 

that distinctly individualizG it. The monarch who scourged the sea, and offered human victims in sacri- 
fice, might well outrage Persian feeling hy requiring Vashti to present herself unveiled before his courtiers. 
The prince who gave a sister-in-law, whom he had professed to love, into the power of a favorite wife to 
torture end mutilate, would naturally not shrink from handing over a tribe for which he had no regard to 
the tenlir mercies of a favorite minister. — RawUnaon^a Historical Illuatrationa. Into the inner 
court. " In an old account, quoted by Calmet, of the visit of some ambassadors, with their retinue, to 
the palace of the Turkish emperor, it is mentioned, that, after passing through two gates, each conducting 
into large courts, they were led through a third gate into the private palace of the emperor, where are 
none but himself and a few chosen attendants ; into which inward part of the palace none entereth but 
the keeper of this third gate and some great men, and that only when they have an occasion so to do by 
reason of some great business, or when sent for by the sultan. Thus Queen Esther stood in the inner 
court, i.e., within the third gate of entrance, over against the king's house, i.e., that smaller chamber 
where sat the Turkish emperor. And the king sat upon his royal throne, in the royal house, over against 
the gate (or entrance portico) of the house where he sat; so that througl) the portal of his chamber he 
could see any person approaching towards him, or standing in the court adjacent to him.** — ** Scripture 
Manners and Customat** Christian Knowledge Society. To whom the Kingr shall hold out the 
g;olden sceptre. Coming into the king's presence unsummoned was a capital crime, punished by the 
attendants with instant death, unless the monarch himself, as a sign that he pardoned the intrusion, held 
out towards the culprit the golden sceptre which he bore in his hands. It was also a capital offence to sit 
down, even unknowingly, upon the royal throne ; and it was a grave misdemeanor to wear one of the 
king's cast-off dresses. — Ratolinaon^s Ancient Monarchies. This golden sceptre receives an interesting 
illustration from the sculptured monuments of Persia and Assyria. In the bas-reliefs of Persepolis, copied 
by Sir Robert Ker Porter, we see King Darius enthroned in the midst of his court, and walking abroad 
in equal state ; in either case he carries in his right hand a slender rod or wand, about equal in length to 
his own height, ornamented with a small knob at the summit. In the Assyrian alabasters, as well those 
found at Nimroud as those from Khorsabad, " the great king " is furnished with the same appendage of 
royalty, — a slender rod, — but destitute of any knob or ornament. On the Khorsabad reliefs the rod is 
painted red, doubtless to represent gold ; proving that •' the golden sceptre " was a simple wand of that 
precious metal, commonly held in the right hand with one end resting on the ground, and that whether 
the king was sitting or walking. "The golden sceptre "has received little alteration or modification 
since ancient times. It was extended to Esther as a token that not only her intrusion was pardone-l, 
but that her visit was welcome, and a favorable re.ception given to the suit she had come to prefer. — J. F. 
and B. These thirty days. Possibly she apprehended that the king had become somewhat indif- 
ferent to her, and that if she were to announce herself without being called by him, she would be 
refused admittance to his presence. This would have made the venture more dangerous. — Shultz. 

13. Think not that thon shalt escape. Remember you belong to the doomed race. Think 
not that you will escape when all the Jews of the realm are massacred. — Cowles. She had not been 
known as a Jew. Haman had doubtless not been suspicious of it (Esth. 2 : 20) . But it would be known, 
and her rivals would gladly see her destroyed. 

14. £nlargfeniei|t and deliverance. Enlargement means setting at large or being set at large, 
and hence, as here, release from distress and danger. — Webster. From another place; i.e., from 
some other quarter. Manifestly he had faith in the God of their covenant, the G-od of the ancient prom- 
ises. — (hwles. Thon and thy father's honse shall be destroyed. •' Divine vengeance will 
overtake thee imd thine, if thou neglectest thy plain duty." There is in this verse distinct tacit allusion 
to God's promises and to the direction of human events by divine providence. — Cook. Who knoweth 
vdiether thon art come, &c. Who knows but that thou hast attained to royalty for Just tuch a time 
M thig ? what shidl, then, be done by thee ? — KeiL The providences that brought you there are wcoider. 
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be destroyed: and who knoweth, 
whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for stcch a time as this ? 

15 ^Then Esther bade them re- 
turn Mordeeai this answer , 

16 Go, gather together all the 
Jews that are present in Shushan, 
and fast ^ ye for me, and neither eat 



nor drink three days, night or day t 
I also and my maidens will fast like- 
wise : and so will I go in unto the 
king, which is not according to the 
law ; and if I ^ perish, I perish. 

17 So Mordeeai went Ms way, and 
did according to all that Esther had 
commanded him. 



1 Jon. 3 : 4-9. « Gen. 43 : 14. 



fill. Perhaps Gk)d's hand shaped them, that you might be the savior of your people in this terrible 
emergency. — Cknolea. 

16. Fast ye for me. Here again the religious element shows itself. Esther's ta&t could have no 
object but to obtain God's favor and protection in the dangerous course on which she was about to enter. 
Cook. Why did she not B&yfaat and prayt Although not said, is it not implied and included in the 
fasting? — We are left in no doubt that Mordeeai believed in God's covenant with his people and in his 
promises of salvation in their behalf, and that both he and Esther believed in prayer, though they do 
not name prayer, but only fasting, when it seems plain enough that prayer is in their thought as truly aa 
fasting*— (Wze«. Which is not according: to the law. There are some cases in which to 
observe the laws of man would be to offend against the laws of God. — Bp. Patrick, If I perish, I 
perish. These words are uttered not in despondency, or in presumptuous hardihood, but in genuine 
and \'irtuou8 courage, grounded in the fear of God, and strengthened by the means of those religious 
exercises in which Esther had commended herself to his disposal. — Bpa. Kidder and Patrick. When 
Esther nerved herself to enter, at the risk of her life, the presence of Ahasuerus, — "I will go in unto 
the king, and if I perish, I perish; " when her patriotic feeling vented itself in that noble cry, '* How can 
I endure to see the evil that shall come unto my people? or can I endure to see the destruction of my 
kindred? " she expressed, although she never named the name of God, a religious devotion as acceptable 
to him as that of Moses and David, who, no less sincerely, had the sacred name always on their lips. 
Esther is, in this sense, the Cordelia of the Bible. — Stanley. Esther is the pattern of a truly great char- 
acter; of love to her country, of compassion, of generous resolution, courage and patience. — Pyle. She 
went in, and the king extended his golden sceptre, and invited her to make her request known. The mo- 
ment is so critical, the interests are so vast, the perils of the future so great, she cannot bring herself to 
name her main request yet, but said, " Come, thou and Haman, to-morrow to my banquet." — Cawlea. At 
the second banquet Queen Esther revealed the plot against herself and her nation. Haman was hung 
upon the gallows he had prepared for Mordeeai. His house and position were given to Mordeeai. The 
decree for the destruction of the Jews could not be revoked, but a new decree was sent out into all the 
provinces that the Jews might defend themselves fireely. This was done in the month Adar, 13th and 
14th days (about March 1, kept ever since as the feast of Pnrim). And the Jews flourished under the 
protection of Mordeeai, who grew in honor and power till he was next unto the king. — P. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

X. So will I go in unto the king:. Luther's appearance, on the 17th of April, 1521, before the 
Diet of Worms, may be considered as the greatest scene in modem European history; the point, indeed, 
from which the whole subsequent history of civilization takes its rise. The world's pomp and power 
sits there on this hand; on that stands up for God's truth one man, the poor miner Hans Luther's son. 
Friends had reminded him of Hubs, advised him not to go : he would not be advised. A large company 
of friends rode out to meet him, with still more earnest warnings. He answered, *' Were there as many 
devils in Worms as there are roof-tiles, I would go." The people on the morrow, as he went to the hall 
of the Diet, crowded the windows and housetops, some of them calling to him not to recant. Was it 
not, in reality, our petition too, the petition of the whole world, lying in dark bondage of soul, paralyzed 
under a black spectral nightmare and triple-hatted chimera? English Puritanism, England and its Par- 
liaments, America, and the vast work of these two centuries, — the germ of it all lay there : had Luther 
in that moment done other, it had all been otherwise. — CarlyU. 

II. The ruins of Sasa have been explored, and much of interest has been found. We are in the 
palace at Susa. We are in that splendid hall of Darius, of which no vestige now remains, but which can 
be completely represented to our sight by the still existing ruins of the contemporary hall at Perscpolis, 
that edifice of which it has been said that no interior of any building, ancient or modem, not Egyptian 
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Earnae, not Cologne Cathedral, could rival it in space and beauty. The only feature found at Persepolifl 
which was wanting at Susa was the splendid staircase, — ** noblest example of a flight of stairs to be 
found in any part of the world." All else was in Shushan, '* the palace fortress," — the colossal buUs at 
the entrance ; the vast pillars, sixty feet high, along its nave ; the pavement of colored marbles, as the 
author of the Book of Esther repeats, as if recalling color after color that had feasted his eyes, " red and 
blue, and white and black; "and the curtains hanging fh>m pillar to pillar, "white, and green, and 
purple." There took place the sucoession of violent scenes so thoroughly characteristic of Oriental 
despotism. — Stanley. 

HI. For a ftill account of Xerxes' life and character, see Bawlinson's Herodotus, voL Hi., and 
also Bawllnson's Historical Illustrationa. 

PRACTICAI^ 

1. God is in all history, guiding and controlling even when hi« name is not read there by man 

2. God's providence is concerned with the smallest as well as the greatest events, for the greatest 3b 
often controlled by the least. 

3. The harmony and united working of God's sovereignty and man's tree will are dearly illustrated 
In this history. 

4. Great men are often hard of access, but the great God is ready to freely receive the weakest and 
humblest that come to him. 

5. God always holds out the golden sceptre of his love, and none need fear to come. 

6. Fasting and prayer, preparation of the Spirit, and help from Gk)d, before we enter upon any great 
and dangerous duty. 

7. An example of high courage where it would be least expected. 

8. Piety and virtue may flourish under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

9. If we allow God's church or his truth to suffer, we will suffer with it. 

10. Sins of omission, not doing what we might have done, are often deadly sins. 

11. If we reftuse to do hard duties, some one else will God raise up, and we will lose the blessinf. 
God's work will not fsdl because we Mi. 

12. Pride will have its faU. 

18. Sinners are often, like Haman, hung on t)ie very gallows they had prepared for others. 



Lesson IV. — April 27, 1879. 
THE COMING SAVIOUR. — Isaiah 42: 1-10. 



TIMX: OF THE PBOPHECY OF THIS I.ESSON. Between B. 0. 715 and 098, the last 
half of the reign of Hezekiah. 

1>AT£ OF THB BOOK OF ISAIAH. Isaiah prophesied in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah (Isa. 1:1). The ordinary chronology gives 758 B. C. for the date 
of Jotham's accession, and 098 for that of Hezekiah's death. This gives us a period of sixty years. 
And supposing him to have been no more than 20 years old when he began to prophesy, he would have 
been 80 or 90 at Manasseh's accession, who succeeded Hezekiah, and into whose reign it is possible, 
though not probable, he may have lived. — Smith. 

PliACE. The kingdom of Judah; Jerusalem, the capital. 

BUIiBBS. Hezekiah, king of Judah. Sargon, king of Assjrria. Numa Pompilius, at Rome. 

PliACB IN BIBIiB HISTOBY. The Bible history of the thnes of Isaiah is found in 2 Kings 
chs. 11-21. 2 Chron. chs. 26-33. That corresponding to the prophecy of the lesson, in 2 Kings ch. 18 : 13- 
ch. 20. 2 Chron. ch. 32. 

CONTBMPOBABY PBOPH^TS. Hosea was contemporary in Israel with Isaiah and Kahum 
and Micah in Judah. Probably also Joel in Judah, and Amos and Jonah in Israel, may have been still 
living, old men, in the early days of Isaiah. 

CONTBMPOBABY HISTOBY. During the time Isaiah was prophesying, the kingdom of 
brael was constantly declining, having been made tributary to Assyria in B. C. 740; and in B. C. 721 
Bamaria, its capital, was taken by the Assyrians, and the people were carried into captivity, from which 
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LESSON IV. 



IsA. 42: 1-10. 



1 Behold my servant, whom I up- 
hold ; mine elect, ^ in wltxyiu my soul 
dehghteth;^ I have put my Spirit 



upon him : he shall bring forth judg- 
ment' to the Gentiles. 



* Epb. 1:4. « Matt. 17 : 6. 



they never retamed. Judah was twice invaded by the Assyrians, in B. C. 700 and in B. C. 098, when 
occurted the singular destruction of the Assyrian army recorded in 2 Kings 19-35, and in 2 Chron. 82 : 21. 
Borne was founded in B. C. 753, when Isaiah was a young man. 

N ATIONAIi CIRCUMSTANCES. Public morals were corrupted, and the fear of the Lord was 
forgotten. Luxury, voluptuousness, and sensuality prevailed, and idolatry took the place of the worship 
of the true God. Hezekiah sought to reform abuses, and to bring the people back to Ood; but it seemed 
to be only a temporary reformation. 

BOOK OF ISAIAH. It seems to be implied in the book itself, that some portion of it is to be 
allotted to each of the four reigns with which Isaiah was contemporary. This combined with the indica- 
tions of time contained in 6: 1; 7: 1; 14: 28; 86: 1, leads to the following general distribution of his 
prophecies : — 

(1) In the reign of Uzziah, chs. 1-5; (2) in the reign of Jotham, ch. 0; (3) in the reign of Ahaz, 
chs. 7-14 : 27 ; (4) in the first half of Hezekiah's reign, ch. 14 : 28-ch. 35; (5) in the second half 6f Heze- 
kiah's reign, chs. 36-66. — Cook. , 

The book may be divided into two principal parts. The first part (chs. 1-39) contains prophetic 
addresses and writings, most of them bearing immediately on the morals, piety, and welfiEure of the 
nation. Second, the predictions which form the second part of the book (40-66) relate chiefly to more 
distant events, and embrace the whole period from the captivity to the end of the Christian dispensation. 
^AnfftM, 

ISAIAH. Of his personal, as distinct fh>m his official life, we know nothing, except that his 
Other's name was Amoz (who tradition says was brother of king Amaziah). All else that we know 
about him seems to have a bearing on his vocation. His very name (*< the salvation of the Lord **) may 
be said to anticipate the work which was assigned him. His wife Is " the prophetess '* (ch. 8 : 3). His 
eons' names bear witness to his prophetic announcements. The only work which we know him to have 
engaged in besides those which are mentioned in his own book is spoken of as if it had an official character 
(2 Chron. 26: 22). Isaiah's character stands before us as one of almost superhuman elevation. When 
we think of him during those sixty years, discharging so many varied offices, expostulating, reproving, 
expounding, comforting, doing all with deepest resignation and unfaltering Mtb towards Qod, and with 
serene dignity towards men, we seem to be contemplating one, who, while retaining all purely human 
sympathies, has a portion of seraphic nature communicated to him. — Cook* Tradition says that Isaiah 
died a martjrr's death, being sawn asunder by order of Manasseh. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The prophet having opened his subject (chs. 40 and 41) with the preparation for the return firom the 
captivity at Babylon, and intimated that a much greater deliverance was covered under the veil of that 
event, proceeded to vindicate the power of God as creator and disposer of all things, and his infinite 
knowledge, from his predictiom of future events, and, in particular, of that deliverance; he went still 
further, |ind pointed out the instrument by which he should effect the redemption of his people, the 
Jews, from slavery, -^namely, a great conqueror (Cyrus) whom he would call forth from the North and 
East to execute his orders. In this chapter (42) he proceeds to the greater deliverance; and at once 
brings forth into full view, without throwing any veil of allegory over the subject, the Messiah. — £p» 
Lowthe, 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Bebold my servant. ** The Messiah.'* In ch. 41 : 8 this epithet was applied to the nation, 
which had been chosen iu9 the servant and for the service of Jehovah. But the* servant of Jehovah who 
Is presented here is distinct from Israel, nor can the prophet himself be intended. It must be the future 
Christ. — Deliteach. By the servant of Jehovah in these later prophecies of Isaiah, we are to understand 
the Church with its Head, or rather the Messiah, with the Church, which is his body. Christ was in the 
highest and truest sense the servant of Jehovah, and his messenger to man ; but his body, or church, or 
people, was and is a sharer in the same vocation. Hence the same things might be predicated to a great 
extent of both. Israel is sometimes described as he was meant to be, sometimes as he actually was. 
Sometimes it denotes the real, sometimes the nominal Israel. The race was set apart and organized for 
Ufpedfio purpose. As the Messiah was the servant and messenger of CK>d to the nations, so was (th# 
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LESSON IV. 



Second Quabter. 



2 He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street. 

3 A bruised reed shall he not 



break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench: he shall bring forth 
judgment unto truth. 

4 He shall not fail nor be dis 



true) Israel to difftise the true religion and reclaim the nations. However, the reference to Christ here 
is so evident that there is no need of supposing any distinct reference to his people at all, except as 
rendering the subsequent verses mpre significant. — Alexander. Matthew (12: 17-21) expressly applies 
this passage to the Lord Jesus. Whom I uphold. Whom I sustain or protect, i.e., who Is the object 
of my affection and care. In Matt. 3 : 17, the expression is '* In whom I am well pleased." And so in 
Matt. 12: 18, it is rendered, "My servant whom I have chosen." — Barnes. Mine elect. The chosen 
one, the one selected. In whom my soal dellghteth. This language is applied to the Lord Jesus 
In Matt. 3 : 17, and 12 : 18. GK>d approved of what he did ; he was well pleased with all his words and 
thoughts and plans. I have put my Spirit upon him. The personaf Word who became flesh in 
our Lord, and was subjected to all the laws of human development in in&ncy childhood, youth, — in an 
especial degree under the leading of the Holy Spirit, by whose agency the incarnation had taken place, — 
was the recipient of the fulness of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The abiding of the Spirit toithout 
measure (John 3 : 34) on him indicated beyond doubt that he was the Word become fleshy for no mere 
human intelligence could be thus receptive of the Holy Spirit of God. We receive him only cw toe can, 
only as far as our receptivity extends, — by measure ; but he into the very fulness and infinite capacities 
of his divine being. —^//or(i. He shall bringr forth Judgrment. The word "judgment "properly 
means the ad of judging. It also means right, justice, a law or statute : hence an ordinance or institution. 
Here it is used probably in the sense of the order or institution that would be introduced under the Mes- 
siah; and it means that he would set up or establish the true religion among the Gentiles. — Barnes, 
The last clause predicts the diff^ion of the true religion. — Alexand^. To the Gentiles. The na- 
tions, all the world who had not the true God. 

8. He shall not cry. Since the verb " lift up " governs ** voice," the idiom of our language 
requires this translation : " He shall not cry aloud, nor lift up his voice, nor cause it to be heard in the 
streets." This describes the quiet unostentatious manner of our Lord's personal ministry and life. He 
never sought, but rather shunned, notoriety and applause. No pretender to Jewish messiahshlp ever bore 
himself so. No Mohammed, no Mormon head, ever shunned notoriety and applause, or ever set his heart 
after this manner on the victories of truth and the conquests won by suffering and love. — Cowles. 

3. A bruised reed shall he not break, &c. The word reed means the cane or calamus, 
which grows up in marshy or wet places. The word, therefore, literally denotes that which is fragile 
and weak, easily waved by the wind or broken down, and stands in contrast with a lofty and firm tree. — 
Barnes. The reed was itself an emblem of weakness. A bruised reed is one broken, but not entirely 
in two. The flax ^oating in oil was a common form of lamp ; the nmoking flax is one almost extin- 
guished. The halWormed purpose he will not discourage ; the disheartened aspiration he will not extin- 
guish ; the least glimmer of faith and love he will accept as a beginning ; he will not, by coldness or rebuke, 
destroy. (Compare with Matt. 11 : 28.) — Lyman Abbott. The word smoking shows that he maintains 
and cherishes not darkness, but sparks, though feeble and hardly perceptible. — Calvin. Bring: forth 
Judgrment unto truth. The word "judgment" here evidently denotes the true religion; the laws, 
Institutions, aud appointments of God. Vhto truth : Matthew, ch. 12 : 29 renders this, " unto victory." 
The meaninlf in Isaiah is, that he shall establish his religion according to truth; he shall faithfully 
announce the true precepts of religion, and secure their ascendency among men. It shall overcome all 
falsehood and all idolatry, and shall obtain a final triumph in all nations. — Barnes. 

4. He shall not fail nor be discouraged. The two Hebrew verbs translated "fail," and 
" be discouraged," are the same which appear in v. 3 in their participles or derived adjectives, qualifying 
" flax " and " reed," expressing the failing, dying out of the burnt " flax," and the bruising of the " reed." 
This circumstance determines their meaning here with great precision and certainty. As the Messiah 
would not use violence upon others, so neither will he falter before the violence inflicted or attempted 
upon himself. He will not languish, nor will his light be put out as one might quench burnt tow ; neither 
will he be crashed or broken as a reed. Though apparently sure to be suppressed by the violence of his 
enemies, yet such means, however extreme, will fail to arrest his progress, not only during his personal 
life on earth, but evermore thereafter, until he shall have established pure religion in all the earth. — 
Cowles. The isles. Isles is a poetical expression for the nations on far-away shores which must bo 
reached by the sea. Wait. Shall be dissatisfied with their own religion, and shall be in a posture of 
waiting, as it were, for something better. — It has been true, as in the Sandwich Islands, that the heathen 
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couraged, till he have set judgment 
in the earth : and the isles shall wait 
for his ^ law. 

5 IT Thus saith God the Lord, 
he that created the heavens, and 
stretched them out ; he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which com- 
eth out of it ; he that giveth breath 



unto the people upon it, and spirit 
to them that walk therein : 

6 I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for 
a light ^ of the Gentiles ; 

7 To open the blind eyes, to bring • 



Gen. 49 : 10. * Luke 2 : 32. Acte 13 ; 47. » 2 Tim. 2 : 26, 



have been so dissatisfied witli their own religion as to cast away their idols, and to be without any re- 
ligion, and thus to be in a waiting posture for some new and better system. — Barnes. His law. His 
commands, his institutions. The word " law " is often used in the Bible to denote the whole of religion. 

5. Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens . . . stretched . . . out 
... spread forth. These verbs which express the divine agency upon matter, '* created," ** stretched 
out," " spread forth," are all in the present tense. Hence they affirm more than the general fact that Grod 
did once create, stretch out, &c., and give existence to vegetables and animals. They affirm that he is , 
doing so still and continually. This need not be pressed to mean that God is still creating new 
worlds, although even this may be true ; but that as Creator, God is still impressing bis hand upon ' 
his works, perpetuating their motions, keeping their laws in force, or, as said in Heb. 1 : 3, " uphold • 
ing all things." — Gowles. That which cometh oat of it, i.e., bringing out the products, the issues 
of the earth. According to the Bible (and of sound reason also), God's hand is no less truly present in 
all the operations of the material universe than it was in the original act of creation. *' Stretching out 
the heavens " as a curtain, and " spreading out t/ie earth " as a carpet, is poetical, representing the con- 
cave sky and the plane surface of the earth as they appear to the eye. The Bible in these things speaks 
only to the apprehensions of the common mind, and not to teach astronomical science. — Gowles. The 
God of Nature is the God of the Bible. Nature and revelation (1) both contain &cts, not systems and 
theories worked out. (2) There is the same basis of certainty in each, viz., facts, duties, daily truths, 
but not explanations of all theories and processes. (3) The moral difficulties are alike in both. (4) In 
both is a law with penalties and rewards. — P. Giveth breath unto tlie people • . • and spirit, 
i.e., breath and life, to both men and beasts. God is the source of life to all the creatures that live or 
move upon the earth. —He brings forward clear proofs of the power of God, that all may be aroused by 
the mention of them, and may be convinced that he who created all things, and who upholds and defends 
all things by his power, will easily perform what he promises concerning the reign of Christ. — Calvin. 

6. Have called thee ( the " Messiah ") in risrhteousness. For a righteous purpose. — Lowth. 
In faithfulness to my word, especially of promise, and perhaps also as due to my intrinsic righteousness, 
in the sense of the benevolence of the divine nature. — Gowles. It was because he was righteous, and 
could not save without a mediator and an atonement, that he sent him into the world. He selected one 
who was eminently righteous to accomplish his purpose ; and he came that he might establish righteous- 
ness on the earth, and confirm the just government of God (see v. 21).— Barnes. Will hold thine 
liand. Will guard and keep and lead thee. Give thee for a covenant of the people, i.e., for a 
^spenser or mediator of a covenant with them. — Alexander. Covenant. A mutual agreement : the 
promises of God as revealed in the Scriptures, conditioned on certain terms, as repentance, obedience, 
£aith, &c. — Webster, I will give or appoint thee as the medium or means by which a covenant shall be 
made with the people; or a mediator of the new covenant which God is about to establish with men. 
(See ch. 49 : 8. Mic 5 : 5.) Eph. 2 : 14. — Barnes. Of the people. Not the Jews only, as some 
have thought, but all the people of the earth, both Jews and Gentiles. For a ligrht. Light is the 
emblem of knowledge, instruction, and of true religion. Christ is often called " Light," and *« the Light 
of the world."— ^amc«. Christ is to the souls of men like the light of the sun to the natural world, — 
the so^irce of light (truth), the source of heat (love), the source of all the motive power of the world, the 
souruj uf physical life. 

7. To open the blind eyes. A figurative expression for those who were spiritually blind, thai 
ItJ, ftill of ignorance and sin, and not knowing or understanding their condition. It was Christ's work to 
teach and instruct and illumine, so that they should become conscious of their fallen condition. His work 
was like letting in the light of the sun upon one who had been shut up in a dark, damp cell.— Ho opened 
the bodily eyes of men to prove his power to open the eyes of the soul.- Bring out the prisoners 
trom the prison. Two glorious blessings Christ in his gospel brings with him to the Gentile world, — 
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out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness ^ out of the 
prison-house. 

8 I am the Lord:^ that is my 
name : and * my glory will I not give 
to another, neither my praise to 
graven images. 

9 Behold, the former things are 



come to pass, and new things do I 
declare: before* they spring forth 
I tell you of them. 

10 Sing unto the Lord a new' 
song, and his praise from the end of 
the earth, ye that go down to the sea, 
and all that is therein ; the isles, and 
the inhabitants thereof. 



1 1 Pet. 2: 9. « Pb. 83; 18. » ch. 48; 11. * Acto 16; 18. » Rev. 6; 9. 

Hghi and liberty. — Henry, This refers to spiritual deliverance. Satan binds us, and brings ns under bis 
power. We are the slaves of sin, surrounded by evil influences, and as powerless to free ourselves from 
these chains as a criminal locked up in a dungeon, until Christ breaks the chains, and sets us free. The 
gospel does not literally open the doors of prisons, but it releases the mindt captive under sin; it gives 
comfort to the prisoner; and it will finally open all prison-doors, and break off all the chains of slavery, 
and, by preventing crimet prevent also the sufferings that are the consequence of crime. — JBames. We 
are delivered, not only from the miseries of captivity, but are advanced to all inmiunities and dignities 
of citizens. — Henry, The sinner is not free, for (1) he is restrained from doing right freely, by his sinful 
nature; (2) he cannot do even wrong, freely, because his conscience, and reason, and God's law, hinder 
and restrain bim ; (3) he is not free, because he must suffer the penalty of his sin against his will. Christ 
came to free him (1) from the bondage of sin; (2) from the fear of punishment; (3) he gives him mental 
freedom; (4) he frees him from the oppression of cares and anxieties; (5) he gives hiAi the freedom of 
life and action. — P. 

8. I am the I<ord. I am Jehovaht meaning immutable, eternal, essential existence, the source of 
being and life. The name Jehovah is here used with emphasis, as descriptive of a self-existent, inde- 
pendent, and eternal being. — Alexander, Tbat is my name. It has a well-known significance. I 
stand by it, and will surely make it good. I acknowledge the name ; I glory in it; I shall never shrink 
from the obligations it implies ; shall never falter in the work which it involves. As to yielding the palm 
of victory to my foes in the great battle between good and evil, I never can. — Cknolea. My g^lory will 
I not g^ive to another. *' I will not suffer my glory (the praise or honor due) to be diminished, which 
it would be if I were found to be fedse or fickle in my promises." He will abide by his promises, because 
he wishes to vindicate his glory. — Calvin, God claims (and has a right to claim) that all appropriate 
honors should be rendered to him. Neither my praise to grraven images. The honors of victory 
can never go to graven images. The idols must utterly perish, and the glorious name of the one true God 
must be honored, loved, and adored, from the rising to the setting sun. So let it be, and all the glory be 
to God alone forevermore I — Cowles, 

9. Behold, the former thing^s are come to pass, &c. It is as much as to say, '< Now that 
things formerly predicted have come to pass, your confidence is the more imperatively demanded, that 
the future things now foretold shall in like manner be fulfilled." There were indeed few of the prophets 
who could not refer to predictions uttered by themselves which had speedily been fulfilled. Isaiah could 
refer to many such, — the one respecting the frustration of the Assyrian king's designs, which was almost 
immediately fulfilled; and that respecting the recovery of Hezekiah in three days, and the prolongation 
of his life for fifteen years. A man who could point to these instances might with confidence claim credenoe 
for things so seemingly unlikely and remote as the downfall of empires and the desolation of states then 
in their palmiest state, and the rise to greatness of nations scarcely knowji to exist; not to speak of those 
higher prophecies which launch forth into the wider space, and speak of Christ, his humiliation, his 
kingdom, and his glory. — Kitto. Before they spring forth. A metaphor taken from plants and 
flowers. The phrase literally means, '* before they begin to germinate," i.e., before there are any indica- 
tions of life or growth in the plant. The sense is, that God predicted the future events before there was 
any thing by which it might be inferred that such occurrences would take place. — Barnes. 

10. Sin^ unto the Lord a nevr song. To sing a new song, according to Old Testament usage, 
Is to praise GK)d for some new manifestation of his power and goodness. It implies, therefore, not only 
fresh praise, but a fresh occasion for it. Reduced to ordinary prose style, it is a prediction that changes 
are to take place, joyfully affecting the condition of the whole world. — Alexander, From the end of 
the earth. From all parts. Let the most distant nations who are to be interested in this great and 
glorious plan, join in the glad celebration. — Bamea. Ye that go down to the sea. They that go out 
upon the sea for the purposes of trafilc. All that is therein. Includes the population in the islands 
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and maritiine regions, all lands reached by crossing the sea. It is the purpose of God to wrest the laurels 
of victory and honor from the idoi>gods of this world and from their worshippers, and wear them him- 
self. This great achievement will be in the highest degree Joyous and blessed to all people in every 
quarter of the world, a fit theme of praise and thanksgiving. The thing predicted is the triumph of 
truth, the difftision of the gospel, and the substantial victory of King Messiah over sin and Satan through- 
out all the earth. — Oowles, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Isaiah. When Augustine asked Ambrose which of the sacred books was best to be studied 
after his conversion, the answer was, ** Isaiah." The greatest musical composition of modem tin: es (" The 
Messiah "), embodying more than any single confession of faith the sentiments of the whole Christian 
Church, is based in tar the larger part on the prophecies of Isaiah. — Stanley. 

II. Nor be dlscours^ed. Some one has said that perseverance is the only virtue which cannot 
be counterfeited. 

III. Thus saith God, be that created. (V. 5.) The fact that the Ck>d who made nature is 
the God that inspired the Bible, gives us a key wherewith we may unlock many mysteries, opens th( eyes 
for our understanding the Word, and furnishes one of the strongest proofs that the Bible is from God. 
The perfect agreement, word for word, of the first chapter of Genesis with all the assured facts of 
geology (an agreement in which every other religion has failed and must ieAl), proves that God must have 
revealed the history of creation to Moses. All the principles and methods of the Bible arc founded upon 
the tru« philosophy of human nature. — P. We are required to see in the present scientific zeal and tire- 
less research, nothing less th'an the supreme order of Jehovah, and the constant overruling of Darwin, 
Huxley, &c., in the interests of Divine glory. These distinguished men must be regarded as God's coal- 
heavers and hod-carriers. Is it not incumbent to look at what the hod-carrier is bringing up, and to build 
it into the temple infinite and eternal? The youth read these men, and listen to the sceptic repeating 
that the world was not created, but evolved. But devout men — John Wesley, Herschel, Professors Day 
and Gray — believe in evolution ; for evolution is simply God's method of working t and back of all, above 
all, stands the infinite Creator. And such words (as Isa. 40 : 12-26) will survive when every thing scepti- 
cism has produced which is not in harmony with that Word of God shall have sunk forever into the 
depths of oblivion. — Professor L. T. Townsend. 

IV. Prisoners of sin. (V. 7.) A capital illustration of the chains of sin is found in Dickens's 
" Christmas Carol," where Marley 's ghost appears to Scrooge, bound in chains made of " cash-boxes, 
keys, padlocks, ledgers, deed8,.and heavy purses wrotight in steel," and saying, "I wear the chain I 
forged in life. I made it link by link, yard by yard. I girded it on of my own free will." 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (Y. 1.) Christ came to minister (serve), not to be ministered unto. So should we serve for his 
sake. 

2. God delights in those whom he has chosen for his work. 

3. (V. 2.) The great powers of the world are gentle, as the sunbeam, the heat, water, — a child can 
play with them ; but they are of measureless power. So thought, feelings, truths. 

4. (V. S.) The tenderness and gentleness of Christ toward the feeblest aspirations and desires for 
good, toward the imperfect and the weak. 

6. (V. 4.) Christ is never discouraged, and we should not be ; for success Is sure. 

6. (V. 5.) The God of the Bible is the CK>d of nature. He in whom we trust rules all the powers 
about us. 

7. Jesus Christ Is the light of the world, the source of light, heat, color, beauty, life. 

8. (V. 7.) Sin is slavery, righteousness is freedom. 

9. Christ is the only power which makes us free, mind, soul, and body. 

10. (V. 8.) Those succeed who give G^d all the glory. 

11. (V. 9.) By our past victories we gain assurance in present conflicts; by the fulfilment of 
promises hitherto we know they will be fulfilled in our present need. David conquered the lion a:;d the 
bear, and therefore was assured of victory over the Philistine Goliath. 

13. (V. 10.) Clirist's redemption brings such new joys, such a new world, that it demand^ ^lew 
songs to express our gratitude. 
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LESSON V. 



Second Quakter. 



Lesson V.— May 4, 1879. 
THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR.— Isaiah 53: 1-12. 



TISUQ. About B. O. 710. Chs. 3ft-66 fell within the last half of HezeWab-B reign, B. C. 715-4J98. 

PI«AC£. The kingdom of Jadah. The kingdom of Israel had gone into final captivity, and was no 
more. 

PIiAC£ IN BIBL.E HISTORY. The history of the times when this prophecy was written 
may be found in 2 Kings, chs. 18-21. 2 Chron., chs. 29-33. 

BUIiEB. Hezekiah, king of Judah ; in the latter half of his reign. 

CONTEMPORABY EVENTS. In the year 710 B. C. was laid the foundation of the Median 
monarchy. Israel was completely destroyed as a nation by the Assyrians in 721 B. C. Sargon was king 
of Assyria, then the great kingdom of the world; Rome in her infancy, but 43 years old; the era of the 
Olympiads in Greece. 

CONTEMPOBABY PBOPHETS. Micah and Nahum. Those contemporary with Isaiah's 
earlier years (Hosea, Joel, Amos, and Jonah) had all gone to their rest. 

CONNECTION. 

We saw in the introduction to our last lesson that the Book of Isaiah is divided into two chief parts. 
Part I. (chs. 1-39) Jerusalem's fall (and she was the type of the whole race) attributed to her sin. 
Part n. (chs. 40-66) is a vision of salvation from this sin, the coming of the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace. This second part has for its central point ch. 53, the lessor for to-day. The last lesson 
brought the breaking of the day in the coming of a Saviour, a deliverer. To-day's is the central point, 
the focus of the world's history, —the cross of Christ, with the suflfering Messiah upon it, making atone- 
ment for the sins of the world. Oh. 52 opens up the vision of the glorious days of Christ's kingdom. 
** How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ! " (v. 7.) Then are they bidden, in v. 9, to 
"break forth into joy, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath comforted his 
people." In v. 13 the Messiah appears, with a brief description of him and of his work. Then ch. 53, the 
lesson of to-day, enlarges and continues the description of the person and work of the Messiah. — It is 
certain that both ancient and modem Jews interpret this chapter of the Messiah. — Dean Allix. 



1 Who hath believed ^ our report ? 
and to whom ^ is the arm of the Lord 
revealed ? 



2 For he shall grow up before 
him as a tender plant, and as a root 
out of a dry ground : he hath no form 



1 John 1 : 7, 12. Eph. 1 : 18, 19. « John 12 : 87. Rom. 10 : 16. 



1. Who hath believed. Isaiah looked upon the future as on a prospect spread out before him 
in his vision. He saw the messengers go forth to publish peace (ch. 52 : 7) . He saw many nations com- 
ing to the Saviour (52: 15), but at first and among his own people those messengers were asking, "Who 
I'Ath believed? " — P. The question has two elements of greatness. The asker is great, for he is the liv> 
ingGod. And the number to whom it is addressed is great, viz., all mankind. — ^. Millmany D.D. 
That is, few or none have received the message. The form of the question Is an emphatic way of saying 
that it was rejected (at first and by many). — Barnes. Our i<eport. The message from God; the news 
of salvation, of a Redeemer, of forgiveness for sins, of eternal life ; and the wonderful glories of the Son 
of God and his kingdom. The arm of the Lord. The report is the, gospel; the effect of receiving 
it is salvation. IThe arm of the Lord is Jesus Christ, his Son and Word. > — B, Millman. The arm is a 
symbol of power, as it is the instrument by which we execute our purposes. It is put for the power of 
God (Isa. 51 : 9; 52 : 10). Thus he is said to have brought out the children of Israel from Egypt with a 
high arm ; that is, with great power. It hence means God's power in defending his people, in over- 
toraing his enemies, and in saving the soul. Revealed. Made known, seen, understood. Though the 
power of God was display ed^ yet the people did not see and understand it. — Bamea. 

S. For he. Jesus Christ, the arm or power of the Lord. Before him. Before Jehovah^ so 
ihat he whose counsel thus began to be fulfilled, fixed his eye upon him with watchfulness and protecting 
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nor comeliness ; and when we shall 
Bee him, there is no beauty that we 
should desire him. 

3 He is despised and rejected^ 
of men ; a man of sorrows, and ac- 



quainted ^ with grief: and we hid as 
it were our faces from him ; he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. 
4 ^ Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows:' 



1 Luke 23: 18. « Heb. 4: 15. » Matt. 26: 37. 



care. — iMitzach. Grow up as a tender plant. He Btill looks upon this future day of Christ in his 
vision as if lie saw these things taking place before his eyes. — He grew up small and of no reputation, 
from a family nearly extinct, like a tender plant springing unnoticed from its root hid In a barren and 
dry l^d, out of wliich nothing eminent was expected. — Bp. Home, Tender plant . . . root. The 
first is a tender twig, which sucks up its nourishment from the root and stem. It is thought of here as a 
layer. The root is a shoot which springs ft'om the root left in the ground after the tree has been felled, 
viz., the proud cedar of the I>a\idic monarchy from which it sprang. Both figures depict the lowly and 
unattractive character of the sflHtll though vigorous beginning. The expression, out of dry g^round, 
which belongs to both figures, brtegs out in addition, the miserable character of the external circum- 
stances in the midst of which the birth «nd growth of the servant (the man Christ Jesus) had taken place, 
— the existing state of the enslaved and degraded nation : in a word, " the dry ground" is the corrupt 
character of the ag^. — Delitzach. Like one of those plants in the desert which have a large " succulent 
root full of fluid," though the surrounding earth tfnd air ♦« seem utterly devoid of moisture." — Dr. Macmil- 
ton, Bible Truths in Nature^ p. 211. The dry ground Is the barren soil of human nature. — Cook. No 
form nor couiellness. No beautiful form or appearsnce, referring to his state of abasement rather 
than to his own personal beauty. Comeliness is mtgesty, beauty. Here it refers to the appearance 
of the Messiah as having nothing that was answerable to thoir expectations. He had no robes of 
royalty, no diadem, no splendid retinue, no gorgeous army. — ^orftM. No beauty that we should 
desire himi. There was nothing in his appearance to make us desire bim, or feel attracted to him.— 
Delitzsch. This represents the Messiah as in his earliest manifestations as exceedingly diminutive, unat. 
tractive, unpromising, because he utterly failed to meet the foregone Ideas of the Jews.— Cowles. All 
this does not deny his personal attractiveness and loveliness to those who came to him* and to the poor 
and needy who came to him. 

3. He was despised. Looked down upon by the great, by the world at large. On aodstaken 
conceptions follow erroneous choice, the contempt and rejection of him who thus offers himself. — Mill- 
man. Rejected of men. Thi'ust out of society, ruled out by the public sentiment of the people. — 
Cowles. Having no respectable men with him to support him with their authority. — Cocceius. A man 
of sorrows. The expression means that his life was characterized by sorrows. — Barnes. Acquaint- 
ed with grief. One with whom grief might claim an intimate acquaintance. — Cowles. Acquainted 
with disease, one who was placed in a state to make the acquaintance of disease ; not that he had by 
nature a sickly body. — Delitzsch. " He was tempted in all points like as we are." He was familiar with 
all kinds of sorrow. We hid as it were our faces from him. Literally, "And as a hiding of the 
face from him," or from us (the Hebrew pronoun being ambiguous). Either " there was on his part a ' 
hiding of his own face from us," or " there was on our part a hiding of our faces from him." In the 
former case he is tacitly compared to a leper, or to one conscious of not being welcome in society ; in 
the latter case he is one from whom all turn away in loathing and disgust, expressing in either case 
the public feeling toward him. — Cowles. Esteemed him not. Estimated him at nothing. — Zw^Acr. 
In unrequited love there is the sharpest pang. The rejection of Jesus was the consummation of his 
sorrow. Then his cup was full. — R. Millman. 

4. Surely. " But verily," implying that their view was strangely contradictory to the actual truth. 
Cook. Hath borne our fcriefs. Not took away, but bore, or carried them. " Griefs," sicknesses, a 
representative expression for all Buffering. — Alexander. There are no fewer than eleven expressionH 
In this chapter which clearly describe the vicarious character of the sufferings endured by the Lord 'si 
servant. — Cook. The reference here is clearly to sins and heart sorrows ; in Matt. 8 : 17 to physical dis- 
ease. Matthew interprets the one by the other, and leaves us to draw the conclusion that as Christ bore 
the sicknesses of those he healed.^ in like manner he bears the sins of those he redeems. But how then 
did he bear the infirmities of the sick? Not literally. He removed them from others, he did not become 
diseased himself. Neither in removing sins from others does he become stricken with sin' himself. But 
bo did not merely heal the sick : he truly bore their sicknesses, not in his body, but on his heart. The 
vetaphor is of one who removes a burden by putting his own shoulder under it, and bearing it away 
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yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

5 But he was wounded for our 
trangressions, he was bruised for 



our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him ; and with 
his stripes ^ we are healed. 

6 All we like sheep have gone 



J lPet..2: 24,25. 



apon himself. This Christ did, because he entered through compassion into the sorrows and sicknesses 
he healed. So not by any literal transfer of sins from others to himself, but by a spiritual and sympa- 
thetic bearing of the burden of the world's sins in his own heart, he bore them away from all those who 
cast their burdens upon him. — Lyman Abbott. Yet we did esteem l&im. He was bearing our 
grieft while we supposed him to be smitten of God as a malefactor. — Cowles. Stricken, i.e., struck or 
afflicted (as) with a hateful, shocking disease, for example the leprosy. — Delitzsch. Smitten of God. 
As with divine judgment, as if suffering God's displeasure. Afflicted. Suffering afflictions. We 
regarded him as subjected to those calamities on account of his own sins ; it did not occur to us that he 
could be suffering for the sins of others. — Barnes. 

6. He was wonnded . • . braised. " Pierced," " crushed.'* There are no stronger terms in 
the language than are here used to signify the extremity of the sufferer's affliction. — Cook. Transgpi'es- 
sions. CK)ing over the boundaries of right. Iniquities. In-equities, acting tigainst the right of others. 
These are common names of sin. The cliastisement of our peace. The chastisement by which 
our peace with God was procured. The word " peace " includes all health and blessedness. — Words^ 
worth. And with, his stripes. The tumor raised by scourging; put for suffering in general, but 
probably with secondary reference to the literal infliction of this punishment upon the Saviour. — Alex- 
ander, We were healed. Healing is a natural and common figure for relief from suffering considered 
as a wound or malady. — Alexander. Here it cannot be said too emphatically that these numerous, 
various, but equivalent forms of expression are all borrowed from the Hebrew sacrificial system, and 
therefore must be interpreted in the light of that system. They all assume that this great system was 
instituted of God for the purpose of illustrating to the human mind the vital law of God's kingdom, that 
suffering must first be borne by some innocent being for the guilty before he can be forgiven. God 
requires some adequate expression to be made of his displeasure against sin before it is safe for him to 
pardon. He must not give the least occasion to his moral subjects to suppose him indifferent to their 
sinning. The infliction of suffering is the natural, even if not the only possible, means by which he can 
express his abhorrence of sin, and his regard for law and obedience. — Oowles. The atonement honors 
the law as much as the legal penalties would have honored it. For the atonement expresses exactly the 
same divine attributes as are expressed in the penalties of the law, and therefore honors the law by 
accomplishing its great end. — Professor Park on " Wesfs Essay." Without entering upon any of the 
theories which explain the atonement, for which there is no space here, we must keep close to the 
simple fact so clearly expressed, that if ever we are saved from hell, and walk the golden streets of 
heaven, it will be through Christ's sufferings for us ; and we owe him a debt of grateful love which all 
eternity cannot pay (see Illustrative) . Looking, then, into the Scriptures with unbiased mind, we observe 
that emphasis is laid on at least four things: (1) the dignity of the sufferer; (2) his obedience to his 
Father's will; (3) his love to sinners ; and (4) his sufferings themselves. Summing up, then, the elements 
of value in our Lord's atoning death as inductively ascertained from the Scriptures, we get this formula 
expressed in mathematical language : The value of Chrisfs sacrifice was equal to his divine dignity, 
multiplied by his perfect obedience, multiplied by his ir^nite love, multiplied by suffering in body and 
soul, carried to the uttermost limit of what a sinless being could experience. —i¥o/«Mor Alexander £, 
Bracks " Humiliation of Christ." 

6. All we like sheep have grone astray. The prophet, as it were, hears man expressing hif 
own condition, confessing his wanderings from God, and need of a Saviour. — The condition of the race 
without a Redeemer ii^ here elegantly compared to a flock without a she^pherd, which wanders where i^ 
chooses, and is exposed to all dangers, and knows not where to find food, or shelter, or home. — Barnes. 
Bvery one to his own way. Like sheep which have no shepherd, and which wander where they 
please, with no one to defend, or collect, or guide them ; and, of course, solitary and unprotected they 
would be exposed to the more danger. What a true and graphic description of man I We have become 
lonely wanderers where each one pursues his own Interests, forms his own plans, following his own 
pleasures. — Barnes. His own way is the opposite of God's way; it leads to ruin, and he cannot 
alone find the way to heaven and God. Then he turns immediately to the Saviour which this wandering 
of man into the deserts of sin requires. All this sin we have conmilttedi the liord hath laid on him, 
to bear for us. 
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astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way ; and the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us ^ all. 

7 He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth : he is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth. 

8 He ^ was taken from prison and 
from judgment : and who shall de- 
clare his generation? for he* was 



cut off out of the land of the living • 
for the transgression of my peopk 
was he stricken. 

9 And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich* in 
his death ; because he had done no 
violence, neither was an^ deceit in 
his mouth. 

10 IT Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief: when thou shalt make his 
soul * an offering for sin, he shall see 



1 Rom. 4: 26. 1 Pet. 3: 18. « Acts 8 : 32-35. » Dan. 9: 26. *Matt.27:67. »2Cor.6:21. Heb.9: 24-26. 

** None of the ransomed erer knew 
How deep were the waten crossed. 
Nor how dark was the night the Lord passed thnragh 
To find the sheep that was lost" 

7. He was oppressed. Having explained the occaaion of the Messiah's sufferings, the prophet 
now describes his patient endurance of them. The second verb, he was afflicted, should be, " he / 
submitted himself to affliction." — Alexander, The essential truth taught here by the figures of the 
sheep and lamb is the quiet non-resistance with which Christ submitted to all the indignity put upon him. 

— Z.AbboU. 

^. He was taken from prison and ft*om Jadgment. From distress (prison) and fh)m Judg- 
ment he was taken. — Alexander. Christ was not in prison, but he was a prisoner ; and he was suddenly / 
snatched away in haste, even from Judgment or Justice. They gave him no fair trial : as expressed inf 
Acts 8 : 33, his Judgment was taken away. Who shaU declare his greneration ? Meyer, De Wette, ^ 
Bobihson,''Alford, and Henderson understand this as equivalent to, " Who can describe the wickedness of 
the men of this time? '* But, though this is a legitimate rendering, it does not agree with the spirit of the 
passage, which is concerned with the humiliation of the Messiah, not with the character of the times in 
which he lived. Hengstenberg interprets it, " Who shall declare his posterity? " i.e., his spiritual chil- 
dren, bom of the travail of his soul. B. Payne Smith renders it, " Who will care to bestow thought on 
a career so prematurely cut short? " This agrees better with the spirit of the passage than either of the . 
other interpretations. — Z. Abbott. In his generation, who wHl think that he was cut off from the land 
of the living? — Alexander. That is, very few of his contemporaries will understand the object of his 
death. — Cowlea. He shall indeed be cut off f^om the land of the living: ; but bis race shall not be 
extinct. Notwithstanding this, his generation, race, posterity, shall be so numerous that no one shall be 
able to declare it. — Barnes. For the transgrression of my people. Alexander connects this i 
with *' declare ** above. Who will declare or think that he was stricken, not for himself, but for the 
transgressions of my people? 

9. His g^rave with the wicked and the rich. They had put him to death as a malefactor, 
and had thought to bury him (as usual for criminals) in disgrace. By a striking providence, a rich man, 
Joseph of Arimathea, provided him with an honorable burial in his own rock-hewn tomb (Matt. 27 : 57-60) . 

— Cowlea. This striking and minutely accurate prophecy could not have been the result of copjecture. 
How could a pretended prophet, 700 years before the event, coi^ecture of one who was executed as a 
male&ctor, that he would be buried with the rich, contrary to the usual course of events? — Barnes. 
Because. The reason assigned for this honor on his burial was his innocence. He had neither done 
nor said any thing wrong; had done nothing violent, had spoken nought deceitful. — Cowles. He was a 
true, harmless, straightforward man. 

10. Yet it pleased the liord. In this verse the prophet reaches the point of transition from 
suffering to reward. God had Joy in the suffering only because the results were so surpassingly Joyous, 
and could be gained in no other way. — Cowlea. Hehathput himtogri'ief. The deeds of men were 
suffered by God, that he might affect thereby his own predetermined counsel (Acts 2 : 2^ : 18). — Cook. 
When thou shalt make. The construction in the margin, when he shall make, is the one now 
eommonly adopted. — Alexander. In the common version '* thou " refers to Jehovah. His soul. His 
Mfe, his own heart's blood. ~- Cowlea. An offering for sin. The atonement of Christ is the centre 
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his seed, he shall prolong Ms days, 
and the pleasure ^ of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand. 

11 He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied : by 
his^ knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justif}' * many ; for he shall 
hear their iniquities. 



12 Therefore wiU I divide him a 
portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong ; be- 
cause * he hath poured out his soul 
unto death: and he was numbered 
with the transgressors ; and he bare 
the sin of many, and made inter- 
cession* for the transgressors. 



* 2 Thess. 1 : 11. « John 17 : 3. 2 Pet. 1 : 2, 3. « Rom. 3 : 24. * Heb. 12 : 2. « Heb. 7 : 25. 1 John 2 : 1. 

and source of his kingdom's prosperity. Christ crucified has always been the power of God for the • 
salvation of men. And the church has succeeded in making men better, in proportion as they have made 
the love of God in Christ crucified the central theme, the central power, the centre of inspiration. 
Shall 8ee his seed. His spiritual children, the sons of God, true Christians, bom again into his like- 
ness and nature. Shall prolong his days. He shall obtain a long race of disciples and subjects. — 
Bp, Cliandler. Through his death he should live forever in his people and with his people, and as a king 
he shall reign in an everlasting kingdom. The pleasure of the Liord. The things which please the 
Lord : the salvation of men, their redemption from sin, and the fiourishing of the fhiits of the Spirit, — 
love, joy, &c. Al< these shall prosper in his hand, or under his government or direction. No 
power has ever yet been found like Christ for producing in men the character«nd the deeds which please 
the Lord. 

11. He shall see of the travail of his sonl. Trttvail is labor, toU with severe pain. He 
shall see tlie fruit or results of his sufferings, and shall be satisfied. He shall see so much good 
resulting from his great sorrows, so much happiness, and so many saved, that the benefit shall be an 
ample compensation for all that he endured, as the farmer when be sees the rich harvest. — Barnes, 
In the end, whatever may be true to-day, the number of the saved shall be to those that are lost, as the 
countless leaves of the forest to the few dead leaves of winter, — as all the host of heaven to the few 
wandering comets. Before the world's ages have passed away, Christ will be satisfied, and so will we 
with him. By his knowledge. By the knowledge of him. —Alexander, Only by the knowing that 
comes from fsdth and love toward him can men "^ie justified. Righteous servant. The righteous one, 
my servant. None but a perfect being could make atonement. Jnstifjr many. Cause them to be 
treated as just or righteous before God, and also make them truly just in heart and life. And those thus 
saved shall not be few, but many. For he shall bear. All this shall be by his atoneknent. 

1$8. Therefore. Still on account of his atoning love, be never lets us forget the source and power 
• of the world's salvation. Divide him a portion with the great. The simple meaning is that he 
shall be triumphant. Spiritual trimnphs must be here intended. — Alexander. He shall now be a con- 
queror, surrounded by mighty ones who share his triumph. — Cook. Because, &c. Agidn pointing to 
the source of his triumph, in the last clauses of the verse. Numbered with transgressors. Not 
only by being crucified between two thieves, but in being made like sinful man, becoming one of a 
wicked race. Made intercession. Makes, and will make. " He ever livetb to make intercession for 
us." Not in the restricted sense of prayer for others, but in the wider one of meritorious and prevailing 
intervention. Bom. 8 : 34. Heb. 9 : 24. 1 John 2:1. — Alexander. A Saviour; " all that God could 
give, and all that man can want.** — Joaiah Gregory. 

IMiUSTRATIVE. 

I. The atonement is the essential peculiarity of Christianity, which distinguishes it from all other 
religions. When the Chinese embassy was in Boston a few years ago, one of the speakers at the ban- 
quet in their honor quoted the golden rule as given in Confucius (Analects. 15 : 23), and, placing it beside 
the golden rule of the gospel, implied that because these two precepts were nearly alike, therefore there 
was not much diiTerence between the religion of Confucius and the religion of Christ. And many 
others, culling from the sacred literatures of other religions their choicest moralities, imagine that on 
this account these religions are nearly the equal of Christianity. But the real difference is, that while 
they tell in an imperfect way what men ought to be, Christ not only shows this in perfection, but makes 
tnen what they ought to be. They are systems of morality : Christianity is a system of redemption. 
They tell the blessings of health : Christ gives the cure, and makes men well. They make pictures oi 
heaven : Christ is the way to heaven. They are fingers pointing to a better life : Christ is the power 
that gives the better life. They say, ** Be good, and you shall be happy : ** Christ makes us good, and 
therefore happy. — P. 
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H. The atonement has been caDed an m^Jost and mean doctrine, because it allows another to suffer 
In our stead. But look at it a moment. Two things are necessary to the atonement. (1) That the being 
who makes the atonement shall be so closely related to Ood, that the suffering shall express Ood?B feeling 
against sin. Thesufferingsof man, or angel, or the archangel nearest the throne, could not do this. Only 
God's own Son, only Gk)d himself, can make an effectual atonement, and save the sinner while he vindi- 
cates the law. (2) The atonement must be voluntary. For God to force any innocent person to suffer 
for the sins of another, would be uz]Just In the extreme. When the Greeks were besieging Troy, and met 
with ill success, the priest Calchas told them that the only way to appease the offended goddetts, and 
gain the victory, was to sacrifice to Diana, Iphigenia, the beautiful daughter of King Agamemnon. And 
these brave men of old are said to have taken her by strategy and force, and brought this Innoceni girl to 
the altar to slay her in their stead. This sacrifice (though she was rescued) was unworthy of them, was 
mean and ui^ust in the extreme. But whenever any persons have offered themselves, as Horatius and 
his comrades at the bridge of Rome, or the nobles of Calais to Henry the Sixth, the sacrifice was the 
height of heroism. This is the soul of greatness and goodness in all ages. We did not compel Christ, 
God did not compel him, but he fireely offered himself for us; and the only meanness oi ii^uitice is not 
to love him and serve him for it with all our hearts. — P. 

IXL On several monuments of the fourth century (one in the Vatican cemetery) , are two contrasted 
pictores of Christ, one old, bearded, sad; the other young, beautlftil, blooming, beardless. One the Man 
of sorrows, the other the divine and lovely Saviour. One subject to infirmities, the human nature; the 
other the divine nature which never grows old. (See Landry* a Monumenta of Christianity.) 

PRACTICAL. 

1. This chapter, prophesied 700 years before Christ, a proof of the inspiration of the Bible. 

2. (V. 1.) Unbelief prevents many fh>m receiving the blessing. 

8. (V. 2.) The small beginnings of religion in the heart and in the world. 

4. Those not acquainted with Christ do not perceive how lovely and blessed he is, the chief among 
ten thousand. 

6. (V. 3.) Mistaken conceptions often lead to wrong choice. 

6. We hide our fiuses from Christ, will not go to him or see him as he is : we veil our faces behind 
pr^udices and besetting sins. 

7. (V. 4.) We are saved by the sorrows of Christ; therefore we ought to be very grateAil to him, 
and not let him die in vain. 

8. The need of an atonement for our sins. 

9. The power of the atonement to touch and change the heart. Christ the wisdom and power of 
God, to make sin hatefhl, to enforce duty, to show the danger of sin, to show the value of salvation, to 
kindle gratitude and love. 

• 10. Christ's sympathy with man. A Saviour must be (1) tempted like as we are, yet (2) without 
sin. 

11. (V. 6.) The whole world without Christ are like sheep without a shepherd, not knowing 
where to find true food and shelter for the soul. 

12. (Y. 7.) Christ's patience under suffering. 

13. (V. 10.) Christ crucified, the centre fh>m which the small beginnings extend over the world. 
The stone cut out without hands grows into a mountain that fills the earth. 

14. The countless multitude who are to be saved by C!hrist. 

15. Christians sure of success, for the kingdom of Christ shall endure forever. 

16. (V. 11.) The fruit of toil and suffering for others far more than pays for all it costs. 

17. By knowing Christ come salvation and holiness. 



Lesson VI.— Mat 11, 1879. 
THE SAVIOUR'S CALL.— Isaiah 55: 1-11. 



TIME. Between B. C. 716 and 098, the last half of the reign of Hezekiah. It naturally follows 
■oon after the last lesson. 

PUiCE. The kingdom of Judah; eentring at Jerusalem, Its capltaL 
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1 Ho, every one that thirsteth,^ 
come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money ; come ye, buy,^ and 



eat ; • yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price. 
2 Wherefore do ye spend money 



1 John 4: 10, 14; 7; 37. Rev. 21: 6; 22: 17. « Matt. 13: 44-^. Rev. 3: 18. « Cant. 6: 1. 

PliACE IN BIBIiE HISTOKY. The history of the times when this prophecy was spoken is 
rK>ntained in 2 Kings chs. 18-21. 2 Chron. chs. 29-33. 

RUL.EBS. HezeMah, king of Judah. None in Israel, for that kingdom had Just heen carried into 
final captivity by the Assyrians. Sargon was king of Assyria. Rome was in her infismcy. The era of 
the Olympiads in Greece. 

CONTBMPOBARY PROPHETS. Micah and Nahum. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This chapter is closely connected in sense with the preceding chapter. It flows from the doctrines 
stated in ch. 53, and is designed to state what would follow from the coming of the Messiah. The most 
firee and full invitations would he extended to all men to return to Gtod, and to obtain his favor. The 
main idea of the chapter is, that the effect of the work of the Redeemer would be to lay the foundation 
for a universal invitation to men to come and be saved. — Barnes. This chapter breathes forth the very 
soul of gospel invitation. The sufferings of Christ (ch. 53), making atonement for sin, really provide 
this gospel-feast with its living waters, its wine, milk, and bread of life, for the needy souls of men ; 
while the Joyful change that comes over Zion (ch. 54) breathes new life into her soul, and rouses all her 
energies to enlarge her tent-room for new converts. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1, Ho. The word " Ho ** is perhaps corrupted from hold. It is an inteijection, and signifies the 
same as Halloo! Ohol Attend! A call to excite attention, or to give notice of approach. — Webster, 
Every one. The invitation is made to all. Every one is entreated to come. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of language more universal in its nature than this. That thirsteth. No wants are so keen, 
none so imperiously demand supply, as those of hunger and thirst. When long continued nothing is 
more distressing : hence the figure is often used to denote any intense desire for any thing, especially for 
nalvation (see John 7 : 37. Ps. 42 : 2 ; Q3 : 1 ; 143 : 6) . There is an inner thirst, as there is an inner man ; 
and the former is deeper and stronger than tJie thirst of the body, and can only be satisfied from the 
fountain of life in Christ. — Lange. Come ye to the waters. Waters, floods, overflowing streams, 
\or copious showers, are often used in the Scriptures to denote abundant blessings from God, and espe- 

I daily the blessings which would exist under the Messiah. — Barnes. Jesus Ohrist alone has the li^g 
waters which can satisfy the thirsts of the soul; and he satisfies them all. Just as many-sided as man is, 
so many-sided is the religion of Christ, to meet the wants of each. Man is the cup-bearer. His great- 
ness depends on the number, the quality, and the capacity of these cups (or desires) he bears. But 
Christ is the cup-filler; he gives that which will fill them all. No part or desire of the soul goes away 
thirsty from Christ. Man thirsts (1) for forgiveness, (2) for new life and heart, (3) for a worthy object 
and aim of life, (4) for a noble ambition, a longing for more, (5) for the communion of saints, for 
sympathy, and love, (6) for eternal life. And for these, and all others, Jesus Christ brings the living 
waters that spring up to everlasting life. — P. In countries like Palestine, where the want of water is 
frequently experienced, where so many months are without rain, and where an abundant supply would 
be so great a blessing, this image would be weU understood. The New Testament closes with a similar 
offer of the water of life (Rev. 22 : 17) . He that hath no money. Water, one of the most necessary 
things to man's physical comfort, is, like the air, a free gift of God; so is salvation, the water of life, 
offered just as freely to all. No man can excuse himself for not accepting of Christ's invitations because 
of his poverty, for Qt)d*s spiritual blessings are freely offered, without money and without price, to every 
human being. Bny and eat. Not buy in the sense in which the word is generally used —paying a pf ice 

I for that which we obtain ; but they must come and procure it without money. ** Coming without money," 
and especially buying without money, are designed to represent strongly that the most empty-handod 
^d the most utterly undeserving are specially invited, and made surely welcome. — Oowles. Wine. 
Tayin, a generic term, comprehending wine of all kinds, good and bad. Yayin is used in 56 places in the 
Bible with approbation, evidently for the fruit of the vine in its natural state, that is, not fermented, tmd 
in connection with com, oil, and other blessings. It is used in 69 places with disapprobation, for the 
fermented fruit of the vine, and as connected with rioting, drunkenness, and various other crimes and 
vices. Chaptal, in his *< Elements of Chemistry,*' says: *<The celebrated ancient wines appear, in 
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for that which is not bread ? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not? 
hearken diligently * unto me, and eat 
ye that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in ^ fatness. 



3 Incline your ear, and come unto 
me : hear, and your soul shall live ; 
and I will make an everlasting cove- 
nant* with you, even the sure* mer- 
cies of David. 



1 Matt. 22: 4. > Pb. 63: 6. s 2 Sam. 23: 5. Jer. 32: 40. « Acts 13: 81. 



^ 



general, to have deserved the name of Hrup9 or exiractSt rather than wines. They must have been 
sweet and little fermented." New wine, or must, as it is sometimes called, containing, as it does, a 
large quantity of saccharine, especially in the eastern world, has, like the grapes themselves, always 
been regarded as favorable to longevity. The Juice of the grape before fermentation contains. It is 
said, thirty per cent more nutriment than milk. Viewed simply as an article of diet, it was regarded by 
the Hebrews as one of their choicest blessings, and spoken of as such in connection with milk, com, and 
oil. — liev. R, S. OrampUm, Milk. Milk contains all the elements necessary for the growth of the 
animal framework. — American Oyclopadia. The sense hero is, that the blessings of the gospel are 
fiUed to nourish and support the soul, as well as make it glad and cheerful. — ^am««. 

2. Wherefore do ye spend money? Why will ye toeigh money? There is reference to the 
primitive custom of weighing instead of counting money. — Alexander, That which is not bread. 
Literally, '* for the no-bread." The Hebrews have a peculiar way of thus joining the negative particle 
to a noun, to signify in a strong manner a total negation of the the thing expressed by the noun. — Bp. 
Lowth. Bread is the support of life ; it is therefore emblematic of whatever contributes to support and 
comfort. The idea here is, that men are endeavoring to purchase happiness, and are disappointed. And 
in regard to the pursuit of happiness in the pleasures of life, and in ambition, vanity, and vice, men are 
as much disappointed as he would be who should spend his money and procure nothing that would 
sustain life. — Bamee, He complains of the ingratitude and madness of men, in rejecting or disdaining 
the kindness of God, who offers all things freely, and yet harassing themselves greatly about various 
trifles, which cannot yield them any advantage. — Calvin, Your labor for that which satisfieth 
not ; i.e., which, so fax from affording rational satisfaction, only torments with insatiable desire, and 
harrows the soul with keenest agony. — Cowlee. There never was a more simple and true description of 
this whole world than in this expression of Isaiah. .The immortal mind will not be eatiejled with wealth, 
pleasure, or honor : it never has been. There is a void in the heart which these things do not, cannot 
fill. Nothing but Ood can meet the boundless desires of the soul. — Barnes. Alexander conquered the 
world, but it did not satisfy his soul; and, if he could have conquered all the worlds that stud the heavens, 
he would still have wept for more. For God has not created a single human soul so small and poor that 
all the material universe can fill it. All literature is full of expressions of the failure of worldly things 
to satisfy the soul. —P. Eat ye that whioh is g:(M>d. That which would nourish the soul, and fill 
it with Joy. Fatness. '* Fatness " in the Scriptures is used to denote the richest food (Gen. 27 : 2S-39, 
Job 36 : 16. Ps. 65 : 11), and hence is an emblem of the rich and abundant blessings resulting fh>m the 
favor of God (Ps. 36 : •; 63 : 6). — Barnes, 

3. Incline your ear. Turn or bend forward your ear. "Licllne your ear,** to hear God's 
words ; « Come unto me," in the earnest seeking of my fac^; " hear,*' not only with mental attention, but 
with your will and heart in accord yielding to God's will obediently and submissively; so shall your soul 
Uvel This living is God's favor, which is life; such living as men might call **real life;" that Joyful 
peace in God which comes with pardon and the entire submission of our will to his. — Cowles. Come 
onto me. Not this or that person, but all that are in anxiety, in sorrow, in sins, come, —not that I may 
call you to account, but that I may do away your sins ; come, — not that I want your honor, but t*»at I 
want your salvation. — Chrysostom. " Coming to Christ" is indeed to pray to him, to seek bis aid and 
help, but it is more : it implies a moral approach, a nearness of sympathy and feeling and character, till 
at last we are one with him. — An everlasting: covenant with you. Literally, '* for you," or ** unto 
you ; " implying that it is a gift bestowed upon them by his firee love. — Cook. ** Make an everlasting 
covenant wUh you," constitutes permanent relations between God and men ; God on his part becoming 
their Father and friend, their refbge and portion; they on their part engaging in like manner to be his 
people in humble trust and true obedience. Even the sure mercies of David. Even according 
to and including those blessings which I promised so surely to David, and of which the Messiah was the 
great central element. The account of this covenant may be seen in 2 Sam. 7 : 12-29, and 1 Chron. 
17 : 7-27; re-stated substantially in Pa. 88 : 1-4, 19-37, and referred to 2 Sam. 23 : 1-5. In this covenant 
with David the chief points were : A great king in his line, to whom God would sustain very special rela^ 
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4 Behold, I have given him* /or a 
witness * to the people, a leader and 
commander • to the people. 

5 Behold, thou shalt call a nation 
that thou knowest not, and nations * 
that knew not thee shall run unto 
thee, because of the Lord thy God, 



and for the Holy One of Israel ; for 
he hath glorified thee. 

6 f Seek ye the Lord while * he 
may be found, call ye upon him while 
he is near : 

7 Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his 



Erek. 84 : 23. « John 18 ; 37. Rev.J^- 6. » Eph. 6 : 24. * ch. 60 ; 6. Zech. 8 ; 23. » John 7 : 34. 

' Heb.2: 3. 

tiono, and who can be no other than the Messiah ; a covenant afSrmed repeatedly to be " everlasting,** 
and embracing mercies that were sure at the faithfuhiess of Jehovah. — Ccwle$. 

4. I have griveii him. There is no need to say who he is. It can only be the Messiah. — Cook, 
Nor is this reference in any wise violent, for the promises and covenant referred to are full of the Messiah, 

* and, indeed, he is more than once in prophecy called " David,*' that king having been in some reBX>ect8 
his representative and type as the religious head of God's people. (See Ezek. 34 : 23, 24, and Hos. 3 : 5.) 
— Cowles. For a witness. Bearing witness to the truth (John 18 : 37. 1 Tim. 6 : 13) ; testifying of 
God's love to all nations (Rom. 15: 8*12). — Cook. One who stood forth to bear solemn testimony in 
regard to God, — to his law, and claimB, and plans; and one who was therefore designated to be the 
instructor, guide, and teacher of men. — Mames. Only one who had been in heaven, and knew God and 
all things natural and spiritual, could be»r the testimony that we need, an infallible reporter of that tax 
country to which we are going, of the invisible way thither. No one could be sure of heaven and truth 
without this divine witness. — P. A leader. Chaldee, " a king." The ide« is, that he would sustain 
the relation of a sovereign. One of the important offices of the Messiah is that of king. Commander. 
Supreme head; fountain of all authority; impereUor, It is the word used of Qod*B appointing David to 
be " ruler " (" or leader " ) over Israel (2 Sam. 6 : 21 ; cp. 7 : 7-11) . The " Son of David " is not only King 
of Israel, but Supreme Governor of the nations (Matt. 28: 18-20). — Cook. One of the greatest needs 
of the human soul is a wise and powerftd leader, an infallible guide, an invincible king, to lead us safely 
through this dangerous world to the final victory and reward. 

5. Tlioa Shalt call a nation. The Messiah spoken of in v. 4 Is here spoken to. Some of the 
expressions in this verse seem to contemplate his church and people, yet by no means excluding himself. 

M The word rendered <* nation" and <* nations" means almost invariably the G«ntiles. — Cowle%. That 
thon knowest not. This phrase means a nation that had not been regarded as his own people. 

^ Nations that knew not thee. The heathen nations that were strangers to thee. Shall run nnto 
thee. Indicating the haste and anxiety which they would have to partake of the benefits of the true 
religion. — Barnes. Because of the I^rd thy God. Because God has given them to thee, and 
calls them with his efi'ective voice. Ohrist crucified and exalted is the power that draws them. For he 
hath srlorified thee. He has exalted his well-beloved Son to infinite glory, and therefore gives thee 
this glorious reward. The New Testament has the same view of the glory given by the Father to the 
Son (John 17 : 1, 5, and 7 : 39, and 12 : 16; and Acts 3 : 13). llie accession of the G«ntiles to the church 
is appropriately made prominent in this chapter of gospel promise. — Cowles. 

6. Seek ye the Lord. The command is general, imposed not only upon the Jews, but upon all 
uiankind. — Bp. Beveridge. Here Christ invites us all to a sincere repentance, and to accept of mercy 
while it is to be obtained. — Wogan. ** Seek the Lord " is too simple and expressive to be improved by 
any paraphrase or explanation. It implies that the sinner addressed has lost God in the sense of losing 

' /his favor and his personally manifested presence. Tlie call to " seek the Lord while he may be found *' 
j I irresistibly implies that this time is limited and may be very short. This day of hope and possible mercy 
' has an end. — Cowles. Call ye upon him. Implore his mercy. (See Rom. 10 : 13. Compare Joel 
2 : 32.) While he is near. In an important sense Qod is equally near to us at all times. But this 
figurative language is taken from the mode of speaking among men, and it denotes tliat there are influ- 
enccs more favorable for seeking him at some periods than others. — Barnes. God does not first leave 
us : we lea\e God, we go for away firom him, and we become so hardened, so dead in sin, that not even 
God's voice will wake us. 

7. Jjt^t the wicked forsake his way. His habitually sinful course. — ^/exancf^. His evil 
course of life, and ** his thoughts," his purposes, wrong objects of pursuit, his selfish and sinful aims 

I and plans of life; two phrases being designed to include all that pertains to the outer and inner life of 
I man. He must make his heart right, and his outer life also ; not his heart only, but his Jfe ; not his Ute 
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thoughts : * and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him ; and to our God, for he 
wiU abundantly ^ pardon. 

8 % For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my 
waj's, saith the Lord. 



9 For • as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and mj' thoughts 
than your thoughts. 

10 For as the rain* cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and re- 
tumeth not thither, but watereth the 



1 Mark 7; 21-23. « Ps. 130: 7. » Pb. 103; 11. * Deut. 32: 2. 



»nly, but his heart no less. — Cotolea. This verse is a continuation of the foregoing call, and at the sam^ 
time an explanation of the way in which it was to bo obeyed. — Alexander. No one can come to Chrifcit 
auless he does foraake his ^cked ways and thoughts. The groat gulf which is impassable between 
heaven and hell, extends into this world, though not so wide as there. Jesus Christ is on the heaven side 
of it. All that is pure and holy centres around him, and is the law of his kingdom. Whosoever there- 
fore comes to him must forsake the kingdom of evil, and cross over into his kingdom of goodness. — 1 he 
uiirigrliteoas man. Literally, the man of iniquity, every one who does wrong, and belongs to the 
kingdom of evil, inwardly and secretly, as well as in outwardly wicked ways. — His thoug^hts. Not 
merely or primarily " opinions," >iews of things, but the mor al purpos es, the chosen objects for which 1 
one lives ; the preferences, determinations, which control all Ms subordinate activities. — Cowles. Let ' 
lilm return. Man in the Scriptures is everywhere described as having wandered away from the true 
God. Religion consists in returning to him for pardon, consolation, protection, and support. — Bam^, 
The fiarther we go in sin, the farther we arc morally from God, in nature, in life, in sympathy, in aims. 
We must return, "turn back again,'* to God, and come again toward his nature, life, work, and love. 
This is^epentance, this is the new heart. -- For he will haTe mercy. The grand inducement here 
named to urge sinners to seek God, is the assurance of God's mercy in his free and abundant pardon. — 
Cotolea. This is the first essential condition of restoring men to God. A religion without forgiveness is 
of necessity a failure in saving men. For sinners cannot come to God freely, as children, leaving the 
past behind them, without first having the assurance that God will receive and forgive. — P, Onr God. 
The God of his people, the Christian's God, the true God. Pardon. From Latin " /)er," through, / 
thoroughly, perfectly ; and " donare^** to give, to present : hence to completely give over the debt or pen- / 
alty due; to treat a person as if he had not sinned. Abundantly. When we consider our sins, that 
they are high as heaven, as deep as hell, as broad as the universe, as long as eternity, as many as the 
moments we have lived, we see the need of God's pardoning abundantly. Every one can be sunk out of 
sight in the infinite ocean of his love. 

8. For my thoughts . . . ways. Exactly the same words are used of the thoughts and ways 
of the wicked. Li God is a perfect contrast in both heart and life. The word "for" logically connects 
V. 8 with vs. 6, 7, but what the precise point of this connection is, has been variously understood. The 
choice lies between these two views : The first relating directly to the former part of v. 7, the duty 
enjoined, thus, " Let the wicked forsake his ways and thoughts " because they are morally so unlike 
God's (because they are so incurably at variance with those of God himself. — Alexander). Let him 
know that there can be no peace, no reconciliation, between himself and -God, so long as he follows such 
evil ways and thoughts, while God's ways and thoughts are so unlike his, — so pure and good, over 
against his so impure and vile. The second view connects v. 8 with the latter part of v. 7, appending it 
to sustain the declaration, " God will abundantly pardon." That is, God's thoughts and ways are here 
put in contrast with man's in the special point of his rich mercy, with design to overcome the repellenciet ' 
of unbelief and conscious guilt in the sinner's heart. God says, " Judge not my mercy by your own, ' 
nor my readiness to pardon by yours. The diflference between mine and yours can be measured by no 
line less than that which labors to compass infinity, spanning the height of the heavens above the earth." 
— Cowles. These differing views may all be reconciled by making the disparity asserted have respect 
not merely to moral purity, but also to constancy, benevolence, and wisdom. As if he had said, " You 
must forsake your evil ways and thoughts, and by so doing you infallibly secure my favor; for as high ns 
the heavens are above the earth, so far am I superior to you, not only in the rigor and extent of my 
re uirements, but also in compassion for the guilty." — Alexander. 

9. For as the heavens. This is simply a beautiful and natural illustration of v. 8. For since 
GK i created the heavens, his nature must be infinitely greater than ours as the heavens are greater than 
we. And as man's sinful power^, and knowledge of his sin, have increased with advancing civilization, 
so has also his knowledge of the heavens. And all the wonderful revelations of astronomy, and the tele* 
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earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater : 

11 So shall my word be that 
goeth foith out of my mouth : it shall 



not return unto me Wd,* but it shall 
accomplish that wlych ij|lease, and 
it shall prosper-^ the iMng whereto 
I sent it. 



1 Matt. 24: 85. 



scopic viBion of worlds beyond worlds and suns beyond suns, but show the greatness of the mercy and 
pardoning love of Ctod. — P. These verses affirm God's mercy to be great above man's, rathei than that 
his moral nature is unlike man's. — Cowlea. 

10. For. As to the logical connection of these verses with the preceding, it may be that the con- 
ception of the heavens as high above the earth may have suggested the rain. But the real connection ol* 
thought lies deeper. It comes here as proof of God's great thoughts of mercy, that he has purposed to 
send abroad his gospel, bearing salvation to the wide world (a conception infinitely above man's thoughts), 
and it shall not come back till it have renovated the face of the earth. — Cowles. As the rain cometh. 
The hearts of men by nature are what the earth would be without the rains of heaven, barren and sterile. 
But God says that his truth shall accomplish an effect similar to that produced by descending showers. 
It makes the earth fertile, beautiful, lovely. — Barnes. And the snow. The snow is one of the most 
wonderftil compensations in all the works of God. The cold that would destroy the roots in the ground 
during our long winters forms out of the air a covering of snow to protect them from its own ravages ; and, 
the colder the climate, the thicker this blanket of snow. Then the snow brightens and cheers the long win- 
ter, by covering up the brown earth with a bright reflector. And the snow is the treasure-house of spring. 
Rain would two. off from the frozen ground ; and when spring came, and the ground needed an unusual 
amount of water, it would be dry, or else there must be continual rain, while in the spring there is also 
especial need of sunshine. But the snow treasures the winter's wet, and keeps it till needed for the fresh 
life of spring. ~ P. Retameth not thither. This has no bearing on the ultimate re-ascent of the 
rain in the form of vapor (it will not return void, empty, v. 11), but means "will not be turned back, 
defeated." It remains here working out God's beneficent purposes. — Cook. 

11. So shall my word he. The word is not merely prophecy or promise, but every thing that 
God utters either in the way of prediction or command. — Alexander. Here God's word, compared to 
the descending, fertilizing rain, admits of two possible applications : either (1) to his gospel promises 
with reference to their sure fulfilment; or (2) to his gospel truth in general with reference to its moral 
power in renewing human hearts, and regenerating the moral face of the world. Both are blended and 
involved in these verses. God's word of promise is to be fulfilled ; his word of truth shall go forth and fall 
upon the face of the earthy as the rain falls from heaven, and like it shall be gloriously fertilizing and ren- 
ovating till it has richly furnished seed for the sower and bread for the eater, and made this sin-cursed 
earth a second Eden. — Cowles. Seed for the sower, hread for the eater. Here we can apply these 
words in v. 10. God's word does two things : (1) it satisfies the hungry soul j it is indeed bread from 
heaven, giving strength and growth, and satisfying evei*y desire of the soul. But (2) it furnishes the 
means by which the worker in God's vineyard can feed other souls. Here we get the seed we are to sow 
in the fields of the world ; here only can we find the best seed, free from tares, and full of vitality. — Out 
of my mouth. The word which God speaks. Void. Empty of results, a failure. That which I 
please. God has a design in all he says and does, and It is certain to be accomplished. Whatever 
apparent failures there may be, however long the good seed lies dormant, it is sure to be successful in 
the end. —P. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The prophet in this verse appears to have chosen a form of speech very common in the East, 
even at the present day. Miss Rogers, in " Domestic Life in Palestine," writing of her visit to Jerusa- 
lem, says, " The shopkeepers were crying to the passers-by, * Ho, every one that hath money, let him 
come and buy ! ' • Ho, such a one, come and buy 1 ' " — Biblical Treasury. 

II. Without money and without price. Once there was a poor woman standing before the 
window of a royal conservatory which looked into the public street. It was in the dead of wintei, and 
no flower was to be seen in the gardens, and no fruit on the trees. But in the hothouse a splendid bunch 
of grapes bung from the glass ceiling, basking in the bright winter sun. And the poor woman gazed at 
it till the water came into her mouth, and she sighed, " Ob, I wish I could take it to my sick darling! ** 
She went home, and sat down to her spinning-wheel, and wrought day and night until she had earned 
half a crown. She then went to the king's gardener, and offered him that sum for the bunch of grapes; 
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but the gardener received her unkindly, and told her not to come again. It Just happened, however, that 
the king's daughter was near at hand, and she came up and inquired into the matter. And when th« 
poor woman had told her story, the noble princess said with a kind smile, " My dear woman, you wer« 
mistaken. My father Is not a merchant, but a king : his business is not to ««//, but to gioe ; " whereupon 
she plucked the bunch from the vine, and gently dropped it into the woman's apron. — Sunday Magcudne. 

PRACTICAIi. 

1. (Vs. 1,2.) The soul of manisfuUof hunger and thirsts, — needs, desires, crying for something 
to satisfy. 

2. Worldly things cannot satisfy these cravings. 

3. Jesus Christ does satisfy every want of the soul. There is no want or need of the soul, but living 
waters for its satisfaction flow from Christ. 

4. The freeness and universality of Christ's invitations. 

5. The gospel a feast of the beet things, — best joys, best good, best activities, best hopes. 

6. (V. 3.) Men are not saved, because they refuse to listen and to think. 

7. (V. 4.) The need of an authoritative witness, the testimony of an eye-witness, one who knows, 
In relation to heaven and God and life. 

8. ' The need of a personal leader. 

9. (V. 5.) Men arc attracted to religion by Christ crucified and glorified. 

10. (V. 6.) The best time to seek the Lord, and why. 

11. There is a " too late." When is it? 

12. (Vs. 7-9.) God's ways and thoughts are as fax from sinful ways and thoughts as heaven if 
from earth : therefore we must forsake our evil hearts and lives if we would get to God and heaven. 

13. (V. 9.) If we have kind thoughts and desires to others, let us remember that God has them 
Infinitely more perfect and intense, and trust ourselves to his mercy and wisdom in Christ. 

14. (V. 11.) The assurance of the success of the gospel. Take courage, and work and pray. 



Lesson VII.— May 18, 1879. 
THE SAVIOUR'S KINGDOM. — Micah 4: 1-8. 



TIME OF MICAH. The period during which Micah exercised the prophetical office is stated, 
in the superscription to his prophecies, to have extended over the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah, giving thus a maximum limit of 59 years (B. C. 758-698), from the accession of Jotham 
to the death of Hezekiah, and a minimum limit of 16 years (B. C. 742-726), from the death of Jotham to 
the accession of Hezekiah. — TTm. Smith. 

DATE OF THE BOOK OF MICAH. We may assume, with the title, that the various 
contents of the book arose before the vision of the prophet between the years 758 and 722 B. C. (in the 
reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah) ; but with Jeremiah, that under Hezekiah, somewhere near the 
close of his labors, he wrote out what was of permanent value in his several discourses, and published it 
as a perpetual testimony. — Paul Kleinert. 

DATE OF THIS PROPHECY. Between B. C. 727-722. In the earlier years of Hezekiah. 
In proof that it was in the days of Hezekiah, we have the express statement in Jer. 26 : 18, a hundred 
years later, where Mic. 3 : 12 is quoted as having been spoken in Hezekiah's time. On the other hand, 
we find a limit of the time in the fact that the state of things referred to in ch. 3 belongs to the times of 
Ahaz, and the earlier part of Hezekiah's reign, but not to the period after his great reform and extirpa. 
tion of idolatry within the first few years of his reign. 

PliACE. Moresheth, or Moresheth-gath (ch. 1 : 1, 14) . A town in the south-western part of Judah, 
hi the neighborhood of Gath, on the borders of the country of the Philistines, in the maritime plain o] 
Judah, called Shapelah. 

RULERS. Jotham (B. C. 758-742), Ahaz (742-726), Hezekiah (726-698), in Judah. Pekah 
(759-739) and Hoshea (730-721) in Israel. Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon, kings of Assyria. 
Nabonassar, of Babylon. Sabaco I. (the So of the Scriptures), in Egypt. Rezin, of Damascus. 

PROPHETS. Hosea and Nahum were Micah's contemporaries in Israel; and Isaiah waa hit 
contemporary in Judah during Micah's whole life, beginning before him, and continuing after him. 
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Second Quarter. 



1 But^ in the last days it shall 
come to pass, that the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shall be 



established in the top ^ of the moun- 
tains, and it shall be exalted above the 
hills ; and people shall flow unto it. 



> Isa. 2: 2, &c. Ezek. 17 : 22-24. » Pa. 72: 16. 



PliACE IN BIBIiE HISTORY. The contemporary sacred history may be read hi 2 Kings 
chs. 15-20. 2 Chron. chs. 27-32. 

C(lNTEMPORARY HISTORY. Rome was founded (B. 0. 753) in his earlier years. The later 
Assyrian Empire founded by Tiglath-pileser, and the kingdom of Babylon by Nabonassar. The king' 
dora of Israel was destroyed B. C. 721 by the Assyrians. 

MIC AH. The word '• Mlcah " is the shortened form of Micaiah, which means " who is like Jeho- 
vah ? " He is called the Morasthite, most likely to distinguish him from his namesake, Micaiah, the son 
of Imlah, a prophet in the time of Ahab (150 years before this Micah). He was a native of More%heth, 
a village in the neighborhood of Gath. "We can glean but very little concerning the circumstances of his 
life. It would seem that he continued to reside in his native region, or at least to regard it as the centre of 
his interest, from the fact that the nine places mentioned in his first chapter (vs. 10-15), the fote of which 
he saw as the result of the Assyrian invasion, appear to have been situated within a small area in the 
south part of the Shapelah (or maritime region of Judah, near his home). His habitual residence at 
Moreshcth would, of course, be quite compatible with his paying frequent visits to the capital, the object 
of love, reverence, and hope, to every true Israelite. Micah appears to have died in the earlier part of 
Hezeklah's reign. — Cook. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. The book falls into two obvious divisions : ~ 

Part I. (Ohs. 1-5.) The prophetico-political. The external lepresentation of guilt, penalty, and 
salvation. First discourse (ch. 1), judgment impending, — guilt. Second discourse (chs. 2, 3), the 
penalty come upon Jerusalem for sin that cannot be restrained. Third discourse (chs. 4, 5), salvation. 
The Messiah coming from Bethlehem. 

Part 11. (Chs. 6, 7.) The ideal-contemplative. The inner representation of guilt, penalty, and 
salvation. Here, in the fonn of a suit-at-law between God and his people, the whole depth of Israel's 
mission, and his tangled ways, woven out of grace and election, out of sin and forgiveness, are consideredf 
and exhibited in an evangelical Ught. — Paul Kleinert. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is important to the fUU understanding of the work of these prophets, that we think of their rela. 
tions to the throne, stemming the tide of wickedness under such reigns as Ahaz, powerfully aiding the 
work of reform under such good kings as Hezekiah. — Coioles. The internal corruption of the nation, 
which, under Jotham, was still gilded with a superficial splendor, had, under Ahaz, everywhere broken 
out. Covetbusness and luxury were the sins most in vogue. Under these circumstances the judgments 
arc approaching, by threatening which Micah would arouse their conscience. — Paul Kleinert. Micah 
never lets his people forget that their suflferings were the proper fruit of their evil deeds. They had 
become debased and dishonest, mutual confidence had perished in the nearest relationships of life, the 
magistrates were open to bribes, the nobles were recklessly cruel and rapacious, the priests had become 
hirelings, the prophets were greedy traitors to their sacred calling, this was the state of things under 
Ahaz, and under Hezekiah at the very beginning of his reign before his reforms had taken efiV;ct. But, 
in contemplating this utterly poisoned condition of society, he was never permitted to lose sight of the 
divine promises. Again and again he abruptly turns to take a glance at the vision of good things to 
come ; but he never fails to keep us in mind that the restoration of the old chosen race \& but a type of 
the reign of the Messiah. What he says of the temporal kingdom is ever connecting itself with the 
kingdom to come, which is not of this world. ~ Cook. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. This passage (v. 1-3), with slight literal variations, is the same as Isa. 2: 2-4. The question, 
••Which of the two prophets was its author? *' is a difQcult one. A heavy preponderance of critical 
authority is in favor of Micah. Some have coi^jcctured that the passage was a document of earlier date, 
quoted by each prophet. — Cook. But. The relation of thought to what precedes is the first thing to 

I be noted. Zion is seen in ruins (ch. 3: 12), the temple mountain dishonored and waste, all for the sins 
of the covenant people. Must ii hence be inferred that the kingdom of God among men is crushed down 
never to rise ? By no means. In the last days this kingdom shall rise in far greater glory than ever 
before. — Cowles. In the last days. The times of the Messiah. That future period, then remote, 
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2 And man y na tions shall come, 
and sa}', Come^andlet us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, and to 
the house of the God of Jacob ; and ^ 



he will teach us of his wa^ys, and we 
will walk in his paths : for the law 
shall go forth of Zion, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. 



ftpZZicrTTT^ 



1 Ho8. 6 : 8. 



1 



"Which would constitute the lant dispensation of things in this world — the Uxni time — the period, however 
long it might be, in which the affairs of the world would be closed. Thus the phrase is evidently uried 
in I ho New Testament as denoting the la%t time, though without implying that the time would be short. 
It might be longer than all the previous periods put together, but it would be the last economy. — Barnes. 
3Iountain of the hoaso of the liOrd ; i.e.. Mount Zion in its widest sense, including Mount Moriah, 
where the temple stood. — Alexander. And hence it is the type of the true religion, the kingdom of 
Christ. Established. Made iirm, permanently fixed. In the top of the mountains. Either at 
the heady or high arnong the mountains. — Alexander. Shall be lifted high, and firmly set on the tops of 
the other mountains, and high above all the hills in glory and esteem ; in honor, it shall surpass and over- 
top them all. 2^>ch. 4 :^ carries the figure one step farther. All the rest of the world becomes a plain ; 
its mountiiins subside altogether ; and then the temple mountain stands out solitary and alone, the one 
great and only mountain in the world, the one place of surpassing honor, dignity, and glory. — Cowles. 
The mountains are other religions, other Idngdoms and world-powers, other ideas and spiritual forces. 
Christ's kingdom shall stand first and above all, and these shall be subject to him, and serve him. Nay, 
more, it is doubtless true that they will be used in the building-up of that kingdom. Kingdoms, laws, 
commerce, inventions, — all the world-powers, shall aid in sustaining and building the kingdom of Christ. 
— P. £xalted above the hills. The worsliip of the true God will become so conspicuous as to be 
seen by all nations. The true religion will be made known to all people, they being attracted by the 
glory of the worship of the true God. — Bamea. And people shall flow unto it. In Isa. 2 : 2, " All 
nations shall flow unto it." That they sliall ,ftow thither implies, not that they were dragged or driven 
(or conquered by force) into this worsliip, but that they come spontaneously, as water flows with the 
utmost ease under the power of gravitation. — Cowles. By the atiracliona of the cross are men drawn 
to the kingdom of Christ, as the hungry are drawn toward food, or the tliirsty toward springs of water. 
All nations shaU yet see in Christ all that their souls need, — satisfaction for every hunger of the soul, — 
and will flow into his kingdom. 

S. And many nations shall come. Notwithstanding all the darkness which still rests upon 
the world, the news of the great salvation is steadily extending. Within the last fifty years, there have 
been opened, outside of nominal Christendom, more than four thousand centres of Christian influence 
from which the light of the gospel shines. Dark places of the earth, wldch were full of the habitations 
of cruelty, have become homes of light and peace and joy, through the saving power of that godliness 
which liath the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. His resurrection, by 
which he is declared to be the Son of God with power, proves that the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and that he shall reign for ever and ever. All kings 
sliall fall down before him, yaa, all nations shall serve him. — President Julius H. Seelye^ Sermon befoi-e 
A. B. C. F. Jf., 1873. And will Come. Every one who really comes into the kingdom of Christ 
immediately desires the salvation of others, and will say *• Come " to as many as he can. No true Chris- 
tian desires to go to heaven alone. Let us %o up. It is up to goodness and heaven. It is dovyii to sin 
and hell. But God's drawing upward is stronger than the natural inclination of fallen nature to go down. 
There is implied here also the principle that we must go with those we would invite to heaven. It is 
in vain for parent or teacher to say " Go," wliile he himself remains behind. — House of the God of 
Jacob. The God who revealed himself to Jacob at Bethel, and renewed to him the promise given to 
Abraham on Moriah, ** In thee and thy seed shall all th« nations of the earth be blessed " (Gen. 28 : 14) . — 
Cook. He will teach us. He will make us acquainted with his will, and with the doctrines of the 
true religion. — Bamea. The Holy Spirit will guide into all truth those who go to him for instruction. 
This clause is very closely connected with the next, •• And we will walk in his paths." We walk in 
them because he teaches us the way ; but we will never understand " his ways," unless we walk in them. 
" He that doeth his will shall know of the doctrine." The only road to the truth is the desire to do the 
truth. Most of our errors in doctrine flow from errors of heart or life. And the best people of all ages 
and sects are very near together in truth. Of his ways. Not all God's ways; many are beyond our 
comprehension: *< clouds and darkness are around his throne," and "his ways past finding out;" 
but enough for salvation and practical life, all we can comprehend, more and more as we go on learning 
and obeying. And we say, walk. People then will obey the Lord, and be known as belonging to 
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3 IT And he shall judge Mnong 
many people, and rebuke strong na- 
tions afar off; and they shall Jjeat 
their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks : na- 



tion shall not lift up a sword against 
nation, neither ^ shall they learn war 
«.ny more. 

4 But^ they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig 



iP8.72:7. »lKipg84:2d. Zech.3:10. 



his kingdom by walking in his paths. For the law. These are the words of the prophet, not of the 
people. — JSTci/. God's will as revealed in Zion they recognize to be the fountain of all law. For the law 
of God is the law of supreme Impartial love administered under the sway of the Prince of peace. — 
Cowlea. Go forth out of Zion. God's revealed will expresses the true laws and principles which lie 
at the basis of all human progress, and true prosperity and government. Every law and principle of the 
Bible will be found to be based on the eternal nature of things ; because God, who inspired the BiMe, 
made the nature of things. Word of the Lord. What God says to man, his laws, his messages of 
mercy, his word of power, to change and convert. Jerusalem. Parallel with Ziem. The type of the 
true religion and the kingdom of Christ. — The truth here taught is, that the Church (holding the Bible 
and guided by Christ) is the source of religious truth, and the centre of religious influence for the world. 
(1) Zion was the source of religious truth to the ancient world. (2) The Church is now the centre of 
religious truth to the world around it. (3) The Church holds the iwwer of reformation in her hands. 
(4) The heathen world is dependent on the Church for a knowledge of the true religion. — Bamea. 

3. And he. Jehovah. ShaU judge. The fruit of this adoption of the word of the Lord will be 
that they will no longer fight out their disputes with weapons of war, but let Jehovah judge and settle 
them, and thus acknowledge him as their judge and king; and this among many nations, in contrast with 
the one nation which formerly was alone in acknowledging Jehovah as its king and judge. — Keil. 
Kebuke strongs nations. The reproof is that of an instructor who is endeavoring to produce 
conmction in the mind of one who is in error, which is the office of God's Spirit. — Cook. Afiar off. 
Distant nations, that would seem to be beyond the reach of Jerusalem. God by all the appliances of 
modem commerce and travel is bringing the distant nations near together, and preparing for the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy. And. Then follows the natural eflfect of taking God's law as the law of nations. 
Beat their swords into plougrhsh&res. The Syrian plough is a very simple frame, and commonly 

I so light that a man of moderate strength might carry it in one hand. The ploughshare is a piece of iron, 
broad but not large, which tips the end of the shaft. So much does it resemble the short sword used by 
ancient warriors, that it may with very little trouble be converted into that deadly weapon, and, when the 
work of destruction is over, reduced again to its former shape and applied to the purpose of agriculture. 
— Paxton. Spears into pruninghooks. Spears, much used in war, into long knives for pruning vines. 
The word here means any thing employed in reaping or mowing, or any instrument to cut with. — Bamea, 
Nation . . . not . . . against nation. There can be no wars, no quaiTels, no contentions of class 
with class or man with man, no strikes, no brawls, when men take God for their king, and his law for 
their rule of conduct. Some one is wrong in every war or quarrel. Neither learn war any more. 
If there is to be no more war or quarrelling, there need be no more learning the art of war. The standing 
armies of the nations might be disbanded. What wonder that nations are poor, and taxes high, when 
millions of men are kept by standing armies from useful work, and supported by the rest of the people ? 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives as the standing armies of the six great powers of Europe, on a peace 
footing: Great Britain, 190,000 men; France, 450,000; German Empire, 400,000; Russia, 750,000; Austria, 
275,000; Italy, 200,000: in all 2,265,000 men, at an annual cost of $480,000,000. Who can measure the 
additional blessings to those countries, were those men usefully employed, and that $480,000,000 spent on 
churches, schools, libraries, and workers in God's kingdom, when nations learn war no more ? — P. 

4. !Every man under his vine and fig-tree. The leaves of the fig-tree surpass in size 
those of every other tree in Western Asia. The tree aflfbrds a thick shade, and is on this account a 
favorite resort of the family, where they may often be seen seated on mats, partaking of a meal, or enter- 
taining friends. Underneath its grateful shade many a refreshing nap is taken in the heat of the day, for 
it is supposed to exert a healthful influence on the sleeper, while that of the walnut is considered dele- 
terious. To " sit under one's own vine and fig-tree " denotes at once security, domestic ei^oyment, and 
competence. — Van Lennep'a Bible Lands. The vine and the fig-tree are invariably found in the Moorish 
patio or court-yard. The family grow up under this shade. They dwell under their own vine and fig- 
tree. — Murray^ a Sixteen Years in Morocco. And none make afraid. Because no one will injure 
another when he is governed by the laws and principles of Christ's kingdom. 

5. For all the people, &c. Many interpreters have been puzzled how to reconcile this state- 
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tree; and none shall make them 
afraid: for the mouth of the Lord 
of hosts hath spoken it. 

5 For all ^ people will walk every 
one in the name of his god, and we ^ 
will walk in the name of the Lord 
our God for ever and ever. 

6 In that day. saith the Lord, 
will I assemble' her that halteth,* 
and I will gather ^ her that is driven 
out, and her that I have afflicted ; 



7 And I will make her that halted 
a remnant, and her that was cast far 
off a strong nation : and the Lord 
shall • reign over them in mount Zion 
from henceforth, even for ever. 

8 f And thou, O tower' of the 
flock, the strong hold^of the daugh- 
ter of Zion, unto thee shall it come, 
even the first dominion,® the king- 
dom shall come to the daughter of 
Jerusalem. 



»Jer.2:ll. » Zech.lO: 12. Col. 2: 6. » Ezek. 34: 13-17. * Pb.88: 17. Heb. 12 : 12, 13. »P8.U7:2. 
« Isa. 9 : 6, 7. Dan. 7 ; 14-27. Luke 1 :. 33. Rev. 11 : 15. ^ Ps. 48 : 12, 13. • Rev. 22 : 6. 

ment with v. 2. But the difficnlty will be removed if we consider the words to be those of the Jews 
during their dispersion. They witnessed the eagerness with which the idolaters around them devoted 
themselves to the service of their gods, and they nobly resolved that with equal earnestness they would 
addict themselves to the worship of Jehovah, and the observance of his laws. — Henderson. Walk in 
the Dame of his grod. This means to fnune on^'s conduct according to his will, to act by his author- 
ity, and in accordance with his character. — Henderson. The people of that good day will recognize the 
common law of human life, that men follow the God they acknowledge and trust. — Cowlea. We will 
Tralk in the name of the Lord. Whatever others do, they will obey and follow only the Lord, — 
and this /or ever and ever. Only an eternal choice of God is a real choice at all. He that would serve 
him for a limited time does not know what real service is. 

6. In that day. (See v. 1.) I will assemble her that halteth. At that time the Lord 
will gather to himself the halting, i.e., the lame, the smitten, the scathed, and long-rejected remnant of 
his people, and he will lAake them a strong nation. — Cowlea, Her that is driven out. The exiled, 
scattered, long-dispersed people of Ch)d. I have afflicted. Their afflictions were from God, on 
account of their sins. It is a great comfort in sorrow, to know tliat the affliction comes not at random, 
nor from any evil power that hates us, but from the hand of love, who also in the best time will restore 
and bless. 

7. Her that halteth. (See v. 6.) A remnant. I xvill regard and treat them as the remnant to 
whom the promise applies. — Kleinert. The faithful portion of Israel. — Cook. Cast far oflf. Those 
who have been thrust into exile. — Kleinert. A strong nation. The mighty kingdom of the Messiah, 
which shall rule the whole earth. The Lord shall reig^n ... forever. There will be no end to his 
kingdom. No power can overthrow it. It does not end even when the world is destroyed. 

8. O toiver of the flock. It is an Eastern custom to erect towers to serve as shelters and 

watching places for those who are employed to protect flocks. The prophet had (ch. 2 : 12) likened the 
chosen people to a flock. The flock-tower is therefore an apt metaphor for the great Shepherd of the elect 
people. — Cook. In reference to the strength of Jerusalem, and the watchful care exercif»ed by the 
government, he characterizes her as the tower of the flock. — Henderson. The flock-tower is the symbol 
of the royal house of David, who came from the flock. — Kleinert. Stronghold. The royal castle on 
the top of Mount Zion, the type of dominion and government. Unto thee shall come the first 
dominion. The prosperous times of David, when the kingdom was at its height of extent, prosperity, 
and power, shall return. " Great David's greater Son " will rule the whole world. The kingdom 
shall c>orae ... to Jerusalem. The kingdom of Immanuel shall have this Mount Zion as its centre 
and capital forever. But let us give this scripture its gospel sense. Let us not fall into the error of the 
Pharisees, who could find nothing but a " kingdom of this world " for the outward Israel and her earthly 
king. We need to distinguish between the clothing of ideas and the ideas themselves. That the great 
truths of gospel times and of Christ's millennial reign should be clothed in Jeivish imagery and costume, 
ovght not to surprise uSi, For Jews among Jews, it was the only language that at that time could have 
been understood. — Cotolet. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 
I. People shall flow nnto it. There is an Eastern fable about a great mountain of loadstone 
out in the middle of the sea, that attracted all the ships which came near it, by the iron nails and bolts 
which fastened their timbers together, and then, drawing these out, left the vessel to strew the waves, a 
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B of beams and boards and spars. Tbis mountain of tbe Lord's bouse Is a grand spiritoal magnet, 
and it draws souls, not to destruction, but everlasting life. — Rev. John Edmonds D.D, 

II. Swords into ploagrhshares. Cannon for hells. — Wben Napoleon the Great returned from 
his Gcnoan campaigns, he was foHowed by a train of captured cannon, which were cast into bells. One 
bdl bears this inscription : " Suffer little chlidren to come unto me;" on the other side, "Presented by 
the Emperor and Sunday-school children of Oermany." 

III. Tbe law shall go forth of Zion. The form which the infidelity of England especially 
has taken is one hitherto unheard of in human history. No nation ever before declared boldly that ita 
religion was good for show, but ** would not work." Over and over again nations have denied their ^s. 
But WG English have put the matter in an entirely new light : there U a Supreme Ruler, no question of it, 
only he cannot rule. EUs orders won't work. I had no conception of the absolute darkness which has 
covored the national mind in this respect, until I began to come in collision with persons engaged in tLs 
8tud\' of economical and political questions. The entire ndiveU and undisturbed imbecility with which 
I foiiud them declare that the laws of the Devil were the only practicable ones, and that the laws of God 
were u mere form of poetical language, passed all I had ever heard or read of mortal infidelity. — John 
Raskin. 

IV. On V. 3, see Longfellow's poem on the <* Arsenal at Springfield." On v. 2, see his "Legend 
Beautiful." 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) The value to Christians of the assurance of success; for courage, for perseverance, for 
Jojrful and successful work. * 

2. Tbe mountain that overtops all others often rises slowly through ages, but at last it Is over all. 

3. Christ draws, not forces men. AU his army are volunteers. Men flow toward it, drawn by the 
attractions of the cross : its heroism is love, its sympathy is meeting their needs. 

4. (V. 2.) What we can do to bring this glorious day : we can come, we can invite others. 

ft. The test of Christian character is the walking in Gk>d's ways, and going to him for teachinir. 

6. The way to learn Ch)d's ways is to walk in them. 

7* (V. 3.) The fruit of the gospel is peace in the nation and in each soul. 

8. The instnmients of evil, tbe inventions, the commerce, the appliances, made for worldly mir- 
poses, shall be made to aid in bringing God's kingdom and producing its fruits. 

0. (V. 4.) Plenty, safety, comfort, prosperity, are the natural fruits of tbe gospel. 

10. (V. 5.) We are like the gods we worship. Our supreme love is the test of our character. 

1 i. Learn from the earnestness and skill with which men do evil, to be as earnest and wise in tha 
service of God. 

1/S. (V. 6.) Gk>d's comfort is for the poorest and weakest and most needy. The greater our need, 
the more ready God is to help. 

13. Aifiictions as well as comforts come fh>m God, are ministered bv the same heart of love. 



Lesson VIII.— May 25, 1879. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT PROMISED,— Joel 2: 28-32. 



TIME. Joel probably lived in the reign of Uzziah, B. C. 810-759, most likely in his earlier years, — 
about B. C. 810-800, so most commentators ; but Lange and some others place him 50 years earlier, B. C. 
860-840. 

PIiAC£. The kingdom of Judah. 

KUIi£liS. Uzziah, king of Judah. Jeroboam IL, of Israel. 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. 2 Chron. ch. 26. 2 Kings 14 : 21-29. 

CONTEMPOBAItr PROPHETS. Hosea in Israel, Amos in Judah, and perhaps the latei 
years of Jonah. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. Benhadad HI., king of Damascus. Carthage had been 
founded 60 or 70 years (B. C. 870). It was before the Olympiads called the dawn of Greek histoiy, o> 
the founding of Uome. 
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28 % And ^ it shall come to pass 
afterward, that I will pour out my 
Spiiit * upon all flesh ; and youi* sons 



and your daughters • shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions : 



1 Acta 2 : 16-21. « John 7 ; 39. » Acta 21 : 9. 



The name means "Jehovah ia God,** or " the man who has Jehovah lorliia God.** Other 
Joela are mentioned, ^n% the prophet ean be KtenOfied with none of them. His father'a name wai 
Pethuel. He wua a native of the southern Idngdom, Judah, where he spent his life. " Of his occupation 
or profession we can only gather that he was not a priest. Joel we may consider was the earliest 
prophet of the kingdom of Judah, a contemporary of Hosea in the northern kingdom, and followed bj 
quick succession in Judah hy Isaiah, who quotes a sentence from him (13 : 6), and hy Micah." — Cook. 

THE BOOK OF JO£I«. There are three predictions in Joel. The first is the plague of locusts 
and drought, and the removal or reversal of that plague, occupying ch. 1, and 2 to the end of v. 27. Tho 
second is the eflhsion of the Holy Spirit, typified hy the refreshing rain (ch. 2: 28-32). These verses, 
according to the Hebrew arrangement, form ch. 3. The third prediction is the day of judgment, typified 
by the destruction wrought upon the locust scourge, and of the reign of righteousness accompanying and 
following the judgment. This occupies the remaining chapter. — Cook. Joel's style is pre-eminently 
pure. It is characterized hy smoothness and fluency in the rhythms, roimdness in the sentences, and 
regularity in the parallelisms. With the strength of Micah, it combines the tenderness of Jeremiah, the 
vividness of Nahum, and the sublimity of Isaiah. As a specimen of his style, take ch. 2, wherein the 
terrible aspect of the locusts, their rapidity, irresistible progress, noisy din, and instinct-taught i>ower 
of marshalling their forces for their career of devastation, are painted with graphic reality. — J, I*. 
andJB. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Joel speaks of a terrible northern army which is coming against Judah. It is an army of locusts, as 
really formidable as any human hosts could be ; for, says the prophet, " A fire devoureth before them ; 
and behind them a flame bumeth : the land is as Ihe garden of Eden before them, and behind them a 
desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape them. The appearance of them is as the appearance 
of horses ; and as horsemen so shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. 
. . . The sun and moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining : the earth shall quake 
before them ; the heavens shall tremble.*' Whatever else Joel intended to make of this plague of the 
locusts, it was a tremendous fact for husbandmen and vine-dressers, for every man, woman, and child in 
the land. I apprehend that Joel's language is the language of poetry only because that was the most 
strictly veracious language he could have employed. Joel hears in the army of locusts a distinct loud 
call to repentance : " Therefore also now, salth the Lord, Turn ye even to me with all your heart, and 
with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning : and rend your heart, and not your garments, and 
turn unto the Lord your God : who knoweth if he will return and repent, and leave a blessing behind 
him.** These will seem to many very earthly and carnal blessings to follow repentance. But they were 
tokens of €K>d*s care for them; assurance at the same time that he was educating them by the ei\joyment 
cf these things, or by the want of them, to seek after himself. — Joel now looks forward to some great 
struggle which shall test the strength of Mount Zion and Jerusalem. But God will not bring on the 
terrible conflict till he has poured out his Spirit on his servants. And this conflict, so far from having 
ceased when we enter the period of the New Testament, was then reaching its climax, the fhll battle 
between the kingdom of righteousness and the kingdom of mere power. St. Peter was not applying an 
old prophecy carelessly or allusively, but giving to it its fall depth of meaning, when he said the Pente- 
costal gift was that which Joel had spoken of generations before, that the Spirit of power and love which 
had been bestowed upon them was the Spirit which had spoken in old times ; that a day was at hand 
which nothing but that Spirit could enable any to pass through. — Maurice t Propheta and Kings of the 
Old Testament. 

EXPIiANATORY. 

28. And It shall come to pass. Standing upon the heights of temporal blessings which had 
followed their repentance and return to God, the prophet looks tat on over the world's future, and sei-a 
the spiritual blessings which are to come upon the world, upon the same conditions. The ravages of the 
locusts show the devastation of sin in the soul, the punishment which is sure to follow disobedience. 
The repentance and return to God are the same in all ages. The forgiveness of God, the fruitful ficlda 
and abundant harvests, foreshadow the firuits of the Spirit. And then he shows the power by which the 
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LESSON vm. 



Second Quabter. 



29 And also upon the servants^ 
and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my Spirit. 



30 And I will show wonders^ in 
the heavens and in the earth, blood, 
and fbre, and pillars of smoke. 



^ 1 Cor. 12: 13. s Matt. 24: 29. 



world shall yet blossom as the rose in the garden of the Lord. Afterward. The indefinite future 
here, hut Peter in Acts 2 : 17 calls it " the last days.^ Used in the New Testament to describe the final 
dispensation in which God speaks to the world through his Son and by the bestowal of his Spirit, in con- 
trast with the previous dispensation in which he revealed himself in fragmentary utterances through 
prophets. See especially Heb. 1 : 1, 2, and compare 2 Tim. 3:1. 1 Pet. 1 : 6, 20. 2 Pet. 3:3. 1 John 
2 : 18. Jude 18. This period is called the *' last days,** or the ** last time,** not because when the apostles 
wrote the end was nigh at hand, but because it constituted the last dispensation of divine mercy, and the 
consummation of the conflict between the kingdoms of light and of darkness, of truth and error, of 
righteousness and sin, of God and Satan. The length of this dispensation, and so the day and hour 
of the second coming of Christ, was not revealed. — Abbott. The period before Christ and subsequent 
to Joel is not necessarily excluded; and numerous prophecies show that in the times yet future there 
will be far richer manifestations of the Spirit's power than the world has yet seen. — Cowlea. I will 
poar out my Spirit. The metaphor is taken from the rain in which the cloud pours itself down upon 
the parched earth. — Abbott, " Pour out," in contrast with the mere drops of all preceding time. — J. F. 
and B. The language is significant of the abundance, the extraordinary measure, of the Spirit, which 
should be, as it were, poured out like water. By Spirit is here meant the third person of the blessed 
Trinity, — the Holy Spirit, or the Comforter, as he is styled and promised by Christ. The office of the 
Holy Spirit is to convict of sin : " And when he is come he will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment " (John 16 : 8) ; to convert : "Jesus answered. Verily, verily, I say imto thee, 
Except a man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God *' (John 3:6); 
to guide : ** Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth ** (John 
16 : 13). The creator of all the graces of holiness in the heart : ** But the fruit of the Spirit is love, peace, 
joy, long-suffering,** 8cc. The spread and success of the gospel is attributed to the Spirit : " Until 
the Spirit be poured out upon us from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitflil field, and the 
fruitful field be counted for a forest," &o. (Isa. 82: 15, 18). Miraculous gifts, also, are attributed to 
the Spirit (1 Cor. 12: 4, 10).—Eev, Bradford K. Peirce, D.D. Upon all flesh. In the latter days 
the blessings of the Spirit were not to be restricted In any particular people or nation, but to be bestowed 
upon all, — Jews and Gentiles, bond and fi-ee, male and female, old and young. — Peirce. And there> 
fore none have any excuse for not becoming Christians; none are ileglected, none are left without the 
call and the help of the Spirit. Sons and daugrhters sliall prophesy. Men and women, without 
regard to sex, as repeatedly in both Old and New Testaments, shall not chiefly " foretell," but " forth- 
tell,** speak the words Qod gives them to utter. — Observe, this is a divine appointment of women as 
religious teachers in the church; in the gifts of the Spirit, as in the gift of personal salvation, there is 
neither male nor female (Gal. 3: 28). It does not, however, indicate the method in which woman shall 
itilfil the function of religious teaching, whether in the pulpit, on the platform, by the pen, or in the 
home circle. That is left to bo determined, either by other teachings of God's word, or by the later 
guidance of the Spirit, the instincts of humanity, and the circumstances of the individual. — Abbott. 
Old men dream dreapis • • . young men see visions. Visions are mentioned In the apostolic 
times (Acts 9: 10, 12; 10: 3, 17; 11: 6; 16:9; 18:9; 26: 19. 2 Cor. 12: 1), but not dreams, which are 
throughout the Bible treated as an inferior form of divine revelation, and generally confined to those 
not possessing any other revelation of the divine will (see Matt. 27 : 19). The vision difibrs from the 
dream in that it involves a real appearance to the soul in a waking and conscious state. The language 
here Lnplies that God will still employ visions and dreams ; but it does not imply their use under circum- 
stances in which he never employed them in the past, and therefore not among a people possessing the 
far clearer revelation of an open word. — Abbott. 

99. And also. " And even,** indicates a rise in the prophecy which was intended to exclude 
none, not even the lowest and most despised servants. — Henderson. Upon servants and hand- 
maids. Slaves. Servants are equalized with their lords by receiving •* the free Spirit " of God. Men*s 
slaves become God's servants, as in the rendering of St. Peter, Acts 2 : 18. — Cook. Neither sex, nor age, 
nor condition in life, shall constitute any bar to this blessing. In fact, some of the greatest preachers 
have been men of lowly birth and condition. — Abbott. The three modes whereby God revealed his will 
under the Old Testament (Num. 12: 6), " prophecy, dreams, and visions,*' are here made the symbol oi 
the full manifestation of himself to all his people, not only in miraculous gifts to some, but by his 
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Mat 25. LESSON VIH. Joel 2: 28-32. 



31 Tlic sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day 
of the Lord come. 

32 And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever ^ shall call on the name of 



the Lord shall be delivered : for in 
mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall 
be deliverance, as the Lord hath 
said, and in the remnant ^ whom the 
Lord shall call. 



1 Rom. 10 : 11-13. » Rom. 11 : 6, 7. 



'.nd welling Spirit to all in the New Testament (John 14: 21, 23; 15: 16). In Acts 16: 9, and 18: 9, the 
term used is " vision," though in the night, not a dream. No other dream is mentioned in the Ne\w 
Testament save those given to Joseph in the very beginning of the New Testament, before the full gospel 
had come ; and to the wife of Pilate, a Gentile (Matt. 1: 20 ; 2 : 13; 27 : 19).— J. F. and B. / 

30. And I will 8how TTonders. As Messiah's manifestation Is full of Joy to believers, so it 
has an aspect of wrath to unbelievers, which is represented here. Thus when the Jews received 
him not in his coming of grace, he came in judgment on Jerusalem. Physical prodigies, massacres, 
and conflagrations preceded its destruction (JoaephuSt J. £.). To these the language here may aliude; 
but the figures chiefly symbolize political revolutions, and changes in the ruling powers of the world, 
prognosticated by previous disasters (Amos 8: 9. Matt. 24: 29. Luke 21: 2&-27), and convulsions 
such as preceded the overthrow of the Jewish polity. Such shall probably occur in a more appalling 
degree before the final destruction of the ungodly world (" the great and terrible day of Jehovah," cf. 
Mai. 4:6), of which Jerusalem's overthrow is the type and earnest. — J. F, and B. Wonderst prodigies, 
startling i>ortents in the skies, and fearful earthquakes and eruptions in the earth. Bloody an emblem of 
war and slaughter. Fire^ of spreading devastation. Vapor of smokef a very graphic and expressive 
symbol, completing the picture of destruction, — the smoke of the ruin curtaining the scene of desolation. 
We are assured by the Jewish historian, who certainly had no desire to corroborate the testimony of the 
evangelists, that frightful portents terrified, and ineffectually warned, the Jews of their approaching ruin. 
A meteor, like a flaming sword, and a fiery comet, hung over the city for a year. A light shone upon 
the temple and altar in the night as if it had been noonday. Visions, thnnderings and lightnings, and 
dreadful earthquakes, also added to the fearful character of these portentous days. The Jews were in 
continual war, before the fotal siege, with their neighbors. Anarchy, civil war, bloodshed, and awful 
confusion, made up the history of every day. — Peirce, 

31. The sun shall be tamed Into darknesg, and the moon Into blood. Fearfld and 
awful figures of wide-spreading and terrible desolations. Reference may be had to the general confusion 
and material changes in the earth, and perhaps in the solar system, before the ushering-ln of the final 
day of Judgment ; or if, as it is commonly supposed, the great heavenly bodies are symbols of govern- 
ment, civil and ecclesiastical, the confusion of kingdoms, overthrow of kings, and destruction of religious 
systems, may be portended by these startling representations. The language is so framed as to convey 
the idea that unutterable woe must be expected by those who do not become followers of the Messiah ; 
and this idea is applicable to all, whether Gentiles or Jews, whether of one period or another. In all 
probability the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Peter, intended to excite in the minds of the Jews appro- 
hensions of divine wrath to be endured by them, and especially by the Inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
Judsea, should they persist in rejecting Jesus as the promised Messiah. Their city and nation would be 
terribly overthrown, and their political state come to an end. Unless they repented they would perish 
(Luke 13 : 3, 6) ; and their doom, as a city and as a nation, would be a sad representation of the hopeless 
misery In which they would find themselves In the eternal world. — Peirce, The great and the ter- 
rible day of the liOrd. As to the question whether this prophecy looks to one particular day alone, 
or rather announces a general doctrine, I suggest that the phraseology, *' the great and the terrible day," 
leads the mind especially to some one day; and yet the fact that this day shall be heralded by portents 
in nature may be only one striking case under a general law. If I am to look for the definite day, I 
cannot place it earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. It may have its final and most 
striking fulfilment shortly prior to the last great Judgment day. — Coioles. The frightful carnage, sack- 
ing, and burning of Jerusalem, but faintly Illustrated that more fearfUl day of the Lord, when the Lord 
himself shall come to judge the world. — Peirce, 

3S. 'WhoAoeTer. The widest possible promise. Some one said that if his name had been 
written out to the promise, he might have thought it belonged to some one else of the same name; but 
.when It says " whosoever," then he knew the promise belonged to him. Shall call on the name of 
the Liord is here equivalent to ** Return unto the Lord " in Isa. 66 : 7, or " Look unto me " in Isa. 46 : 22 
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and nearly the same as " Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ'* in v. 38, though there 
baptism, as the sign of public confession of Christ, is added. — Abbott. To call upt>n the name of the 
Lord is not a simple, hasty drawing to him, but means to accept of him as our Saviour and God, to take 
him as the God we call upon and worship and love. It is equivalent to becoming his disciple, as in 
Rom. 10 : 8, 13. Shall be dellTered. Saved. Shall be delivered, i.e., from impending calamities. 
When they threaten, and God is coming forth to judge them, it shall be that those who are characterized 
as those who call on the Lord shall be delivered. This is equally true at all times. It is remarkable that 
no Christians perished in the siege of Jerusalem. Though mor^ than a million of Jews perished, yet 
the followers of Christ who were there, having been warned by him, when they saw the signs of the 
Romans approaching, withdrew to Pella, and were preserved. So it shall be In the day of judgment. 
All whose character it has been that they called on Ood will then be saved. While the wicked shall 
then call on the rocks and the mountains to shelter them from the Lord, those who have invoked his 
favor and mercy shall then find deliverance. The use which Peter makes of this passage is this : 
Calamities were about to come; the day of judgment was approaching; they were passing through the 
last days of the earth's history ; and therefore it became them to call on the name of the Lord, and to 
obtain deliverance from the dangers which impended over the guilty. It is easy to be saved. All that 
God requires of us is to call upon him, to pray to him, to ask him, and he will answer and save. If men 
will not do so easy a thing as to call on God, and aak him for salvation. It Is obviously proper that they 
should be cast off. The terms of salvation could not be made plainer or easier. The offer is wide, free, 
universal; and there is no obstacle but what exists in the heart of the sinner. — Barnes. In Bffomit 
Zion, in Jerusalem. The central point of God's kingdom. Christ crucified there is the centre of the 
gospel, is the fulfilment of all the temple ceremonies and types, the Lamb of God offered there for the 
sins of the world. Without such a revelation as that made on Zion, salvation would not have been pos- 
siblc. Zion, then, is the seat and centre of salvation, because here God has manifested himself. — Otto 
Schmoller, Ph. D. As the Lord hath said. In his promises of the Messiah to Moses, Abraham, 
Jacob, and David. In the remnant. Those left from the exile. It means first those who had the 
piety to return from their exile, and build up again Jerusalem, the temple, and its worship ; who thus 
became the type of the true Israel of God. The Israelites are divided into the mjgority and the remnant 
(those remaining true to God when the rest went into idolatry), the ungodly and the righteous. Whom 
the Lord shall call. The reference is not to the calling by the Spirit of God, acting on the individual 
heart, but to the invitations of the Old Testament, which embrace both Jew and Gentile. — Abbott. 
Whom God shall call, is the counterpart of " the calling on his name." There is a divine side as well as 
a human side to our salvation; a warp of divine control in the web of our life, as well as the woof woven 
in by our free wills. — P. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The great outpouring of the Holy Spirit is like the sunshine and rain of spring upon the dead 
fields of winter. No human efforts at warming or watering can avail, except for a few plants. The need 
of the world is the sun and rain from heaven. We do not need new instrumentalities, new measures or 
plans, new organizations, so much as we need a larger outpouring of God's Spirit; and the others only 
so far as they aid in giving more perfectly a free course to the Holy Spirit. 

II. The more we have received of the Spirit, the more good does each fi*esh outpouring do our souls. 
The heath in the desert wants rain far more than the water-lily ; but let the showers come down upon 
the heath in the desert, there is no motion, no sign that the shower is welcomed or is working. On the 
other hand, the moment the rain begins to fell on the water-Illy, though it is rooted in water, and has its 
chief element in water, its leaves seem to be clapping their hands, and the whole plant rejoices in the 
falHng of the rain. — Eev. Samuel Martin. 

III. Dreams. That God sometimes speaks to men in dreams, is undoubte4' Literature, ancient 
and modem, gives many instances. See the dream of Brutus in Shakspeare's "'Julius Caesar ; " of Richard 
III. at the close of that drama. The trance of William Tennent of New Jersey, and the Sister's Dream 
of Heaven, published in a small volume by Henry Hoyt, are among the most remarkable and instruc- 
tive.— P. 

rv. False age of Dreams. When a woman pleaded that she was saved because she dreamed, 
Rowland Hill said, " Well, my good woman, it is very nice to have good dreams when you are asleep : 
but I want to see how you act when you are awake ; for, if your conduct is not consistent when you are 
awake, I would not give you a snap of the finger for your dreams."— Spurgeon. 

V. SalTation from the Midst of Trouble. In Lake Mono, the Dead Sea of the West, with 
its salt and bitter waters and hot geysers, there is a green island, in the midst of which springs up a 
fountain of clear, pure, sweet water. So is the promise of salvation in v. 32 amid the calamities of vs. 3it, 
81. — P. 
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PRACTICAL. 

I. (V. 28.) Ood puts a promise over against his threatenings. He draws by hope as well as incites 
by fear. 

8. GK>d not only delivers all who will come to him from sin and puniehment, but he saves abuji 
dantly : he bestows upon the saved his best gifts. 

3. The great need of the world, the best gift to his children, is €K>d's Holy Spirit. 

* 4. God gives his Spirit abundantly, his blessings overflow our cups. 

5. There is no excuse for not becoming Christians, nor for living a meagre Christian life. 

0. The gospel blessings are universal to all classes and conditions of men. 

7. (V. 29.) Even the lowest and poorest are exalted by the free Spirit of God. 

8. (V. 30, 31.) Sin brings great and terrible evils. 

9. It will be a terrible thing to meet all the sins of our past lives, and the punishment due fbr them. 

10. (V. 32.) There is only one possible way of escape : by becoming the followers of Jesus Christ, 
by calling on his name. 

II. rhe conditions of salvation are as simple and easy as it is possible for divine love and power 
to make th^am. 

1%, The divine and the human unite in our salvation. 



Lesson IX. — June 1, 1879. 
THE PROPHECY AGAINST TYRE. — Ezekiel 2G : 7-14. 



TIME OF EZEKIBIi. Ezekiel's prophecies extend over at least 22 years, B. C. 505-673. ** The 
captivity of Jehoiachin, B. C. 600, was his epoch."— Cook. 

DATE OF THIS LESSON. B. C. 589-8, in the spring; eleven years (26: 1) after the begin- 
ning of the 70 years* captivity, when Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon, and within a year of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (Smith's tables make all these dates two years later.) 

PLACE. In Chaldsa, by the river Chebar (Ezek. 1 : 1), near Babylon. — I accept the more recent 
view, which finds this ** river of Chebar ** in the rof/al canal built by Nebuchadnezzar, the greatest of all 
those artificial water-courses which were among the stupendous works of his reign. The word " Chebar " 
implies something great and long. The Hebrew orthography is not the -same with that of the word 
rendered <*Habor" (2 Kings 17: 6). The testimony of all history, sacred and profEuie, locates these 
Hebrew captives near Babylon, and not in the remote districts of Upper Mesopotamia. It scarcely admits 
of question, that the Jewish captives were employed in excavating these immense canals, and hence would 
naturally have their homes along tb-^ir line. This view may explain that inimitable ode (Ps. 137).— 
Cowlea. 

PliACE IN BIBI^ HISTORY. 2 Kings, chs. 23-25. 2 Chron., chs. 35, 36. Jeremiah, an& 
Daniel 1-6. 

RUIiERS. Zedekiah, the last king of Judah ; Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon ; Pharaoh Hophra 
(Aprles of Herodotus), king of Egjrpt; Ethbaal, king of Tyre. 

CONTEMPORARY PROPHETS. Jeremiah in Judah, Daniel in Chaldsea, Obadiah. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. This lesson was written just before the final destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 588. The "Seven Wise Men "flourish in Greece. Tarquinius 
Priscus ruled at Rome. Solon, the wise lawgiver at Athens; Sappho, the Greek poetess; ^sop, noted 
for his fables ; and the philosopher Pythagoras, — all lived during Ezekicl's lifetime. 

EZEKIE L. (Hebrew, Jechezk-el, God strengtheneth.) — Cook. Ezekiel, the son of Buzl, the great 
prophet during the Babylonian captivity, was, like his predecessor Jeremiah, a priest. One tradition 
makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. He was taken captive in the captivity of Jehoiachin, eleven years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. He was a member of a community of Jewish exiles who settled on 
the banks of the Chebar, a " river " or stream of Babylonia. It was by this river, ** in the land of the 
Chaldaeans," that God's message first reached him (1 : 3). His call took place " in the fifth year of King 
JchoiaclJn's captivity," B. C. 595 (1 : 2), " in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month." We If tarn ftrom an 
incidental allusion (24: 18), — the only reference which he makes to his personal history, — that he wai 
married, and bad a house (8 : 1) in his place of exile, and lost his wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke 
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7 f For thus saith the Lord God ; I buchadrezzar king of Babylon, a 
Behold, I will bring upon Tyrus, Ne- | king ^ of kings, from the north, witli 

> Ezra 7: 12. Dan. 2: 87. 

He lived in the highest consideration among his companions in exile, and their elders consulted him .on 
all occasions (8 : 1 ; 11 : 25 : 14 : 1 ; 20 : 1, &c.) . The last date he mentions is the 27th year of the captivity 
(29 : 17) ; so that his mission extended over 22 years, during part of vrhich period Daniel was probably 
living, and already £unous (Ezek. 14 : 14 ; 28 : 3) . He is said to have been murdered In Babylon by some 
Jewish prince whom he had convicted of idolatry, and to have been buried in the tomb of Shem ai d 
Arphaxad, on the banks of the Euphrates. — William Smith. 

BOOK OF EZCKIEIi. The book is divided into two great parts. (L) The prophe. v cf jndg. 
ment, chs. 1-24 ; the transition fix)m the prophecy of judgment to the prophecy of mercy, ly m« uus 
of predictions against seven nations, enemies of the Jews, chs. 25-^. (II.) The prophecy of the mercies 
of God toward his people in the world, chs. 33'-48. — Lange. The predictions of Ezekiel are marvellously 
varied. He has instances of visions (8-11), symbolical actions (as 4: 8), similitudes (12, 15), parables 
(as 17), proverbs (as 12: 22; 18: 1 aq.)^ poems (as 19), allegories (as 23, 24), open prophecies 
(as 6, 7, 20, &c.)> The depth of his matter^ and the marvellous nature of his visions, make him occasion- 
ally obscure. — Smith. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A large part of the Jews were in captivity in Babylon : the rest werc^ suffering attack and siege by 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, within the year, brought the final catastrophe upon Judsea and Jerusalem. *< That 
catastrophe was now at hand, — the ruin foreseen by Moses from the very birth of the nation, foretold by 
the prophets, but brought down at last by the shameless, persistent, inveterate violation of his covenant 
of piety and purity by.the chosen people, and the utter corruption of the people at this time, their perse- 
cution of (3k>d's prophets and rejection of his word, so that his wrath came upon them * till there was ho 
remedy.* " — Smith. The people were tempted to look to Egypt and to Tyre, the two great nations near 
them, for help against Nebuchadnezzar and their ChaldsBan enemies. Against this vain trust they are 
warned in these seven chapters (2&-32; three against Tyre, and four against Egypt). Tyre had already 
been besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, and the trust in its power would be vain, for it was soon to fall. From 
Ezekiel's standpoint of view at Babylon, the great nations of the west and south-west were Tyre and 
Ssypt> — Tyre the mistress of the seas, the great emporium of commerce for the civilized world of that 
age ; and Egypt, then, as through all ancient time, the powerftil sovereignty of North-eastern Africa, 
sitting upon her fertile Nile, and enjoying a civilization even at that time hoary with the lapse of centuries. 
Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines were subordinate powers, closely contiguous to Palestine, 
indeed, but far less formidable to the great central power at Babylon. Hence a very few words only 
sufficed to note their fortunes and their fall ; while the prophecies against Tyre and Egypt are expanded 
with very considerable detail. Tyre regarded Jerusalem as her rival in commerce, in magnificence, and 
in population. She was the " gate of the people,*' in the sense of a place of concourse for masses of 
people. Hence, when she was broken down. Tyro exulted in her proud selfishness, confident that the fall 
^of her rival would conduce to her own advantage, saying. Her wealth, trade, and population will come 
round to augment mine : " I shall be replenished " by her being laid waste. The great King of nations 
must hold them, even the proudest of them, to a just standard of national morality. Hence he could not 
let proud Tyre go on fostering such intense and mean selfishness with impunl^. *' For this sin, saith the 
Lord, I am against thee, O Tyrus."— Cotclea. 

EXPLANATORY. 

7. Thug gaith the "Lord God. Jehovah proves himself to be the true €K>d by this prophecy. 
He also sets forth the fact that he is the Ood of all the earth ; and, however nations may seem to be doing 
only their own will, yet his providence rules over all. I will brings. It is in accordance with GK>d'8 
will and plan. By whatever method it is brought about, it works out GK>d*s plan, and is subject to his 
control. The best and strongest control is that which is exercised through the tree will of those con 
trolled, and unconsciously to them. Tymg. Tyre (in Hebrew Tzor, a rock), the wealthiest an t most 
powerful city of Phoenicia, founded by the Sidonians in a naturally strong position on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, 23 miles south of Sidon. In later times it extended over a small adjacent island, the 
new part gradually becoming the more important, and the old receiving the name of Palsetyrus, or Old 
Tyre. It was founded, according to Herodotus, about 2700 or 2800 B. C, but it was not till the time of 
Solomon (1000 B. C.) that we have any certain historical knowledge of their affklrs. Ezekiel draws 
(ch. 27) a vivid picture of the commercial splendor of Tyre at the end of the seventh century B. C, at which 
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horses, and with chariots, and Trith 
horsemen, and companies, and much 
people. 

8 He shall slay with the sword 
thy daughters in the field: and he 
shall ms^e a fort ^ against thee, and 
cast a mount against thee, and Hft 
up the buckler against thee. 



9 And he shall set engines of war 
against thy walls, and with his axes 
he shall break down thy towers. 

10 By reason of the abundance of 
his horses, their dust shall cover thee : 
thy walls shall shake at the noise of 
the horsemen, and of the wheels, and 
of the chariots, when he shall enter 



1 Ch. 21 : 



period its trade, directly or indirectly, embraced the whole known world.— -4in«r. Oyclopadia, Terrl- 
torially, Tyre had little more than a foothold upon the soil of Western Asia. The city was the empire; 
bat that city, built partly on the mainland, yet mostly on a small island which it completely covered, was 
exceedingly strong by its maritime position, strong by its absolute control over th« waters which embo- 
somed it, strong in its vast wealth and consequent ability to hire soldiers and maintain a large army with- 
out drawing upon its own population. It must have been strong, also, through its commercial and Intimate 
relations; e.g., with Carthage, a colony of its own citizens, and with Tartessns in Spain, another of its 
great trading outposts. Convincing proof of the great strength of Tyre lies in the fact that she withstood 
the assaults of Nebuchadnezzar during a siege of 13 years. — Cou^^es. Nebuchadrezzar kingr of 
Babylon. Another form of Nebuchadnezzar. He was the greatest and most powerftil of the Baby- 
lonian kings. He was the son and successor of Nabopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian Empire. — 
SawUnson. He was at this time in the midst of his long siege of Tyre. Klngr of kinsrs. Among the 
countries under his sway are enumerated Elam, Assyria, Ccele-Byria, Syria, Syria of Damascus, Phcenicia, 
Galilee, Judsea, Philistia, Goshen, and Egypt generally. — RaiolinsorCa Fourth Monarchy. From the 
north. They had to approach Tyre ftova. the north In coming from Babylon, on account of the great 
desert north of which they must pass. With horseg. These were both for the chariots and the horsemen. 
Babylonia seems to have been a great breeding-place for horses, since the stud of a single satrap consisted 
of 16,800, besides war-horses (Herod. 1 : 192). Compare the 83,000 horses which Seleucus Nicator kept 
in the Orontes valley. — Rawlinaon's Fourth Monarchy ^ pp. 493, 494. Chariots. The Assyrians (and 
Babylonians) fought in chariots, on horseback, and on foot. They preferred the chariot, as most honor- 
able, and probably most safe. The king invariably went out to war in a chariot. The chief state officers, 
and other personages of high rank, followed the same practice. Inferior persons served either as cavalry 
or foot-soldiers. The war-chariot was made of wood, with two wheels placed fax back, with broad felloes 
and delicate spokes. They were mounted from behind, where it was completely open. They were 
drawn by two or three, never by four, horses. — Bawlinaon^s Ancient Monarchies, vol. 1., pp. 406-421. 
Horsemen. The prophet Habakknk evidently considered the cavalry of the Babylonians to be their 
most formidable arm. " They are terrible and dreadfU " (Hab. 1 : 7, 8). Otesias makes the number of 
horsemen in the Assyrian armies always greatly to exceed that of the chariots. The writer of the book 
of Judith gives Holofemes 12,000 horse-archers. — Rawlinaon, Companies. The more organized por- 
tion of the armies, the in&ntry. Much people. The Babylonian armies, like the Persian, were vast 
hosts, poorly disciplined. They marched with vast noise and tumult, spreading themselves &r and wide 
over the country which they were invading, plundering and destroying on all sides. — Bawlinson*8 Ancient 
Monarchies, vol. ill., p. 11. 

8. Daughters in the field. In the surrounding country overrun by their armies. Against 
thee, i.e., the fortified city of Tjrre. Fort, mount. The siege of cities Is a favorite subject (on the 
sculptured monuments of Assyria) where the artists exhibit the *' mounds," or ** banks,** piled against the 
walls, and further portray the movable " forts '* or " towers," which elevate the besiegers to a level with 
the battlements of the fortified places, and enable them to engage its defenders on an equal footing. — 
Bawlin8on*8 Historical Illustrations, p. 180. lAtt up the bnolcler. Buckler designates the long 
(shields or) bucklers held close together (forming the ancient testudo, or tortoise-shell), so that in a siege 
men could work under their cover, and get near to the walls. — Lange, 

9. Engines of war. The effect of a battering-ram is described, in place of giving its distinctive 
name. " He shall bring against thy walls the stroke of what is over against." Was this mode adopted 
because Ezekiel and his readers were not familiar with an appropriate name for this engine? — Cowles. 
Axes. Any instrument used in demolishing buildings. — Lowth. 

10. So great was the army, that the dust raised by the horses and chariots would hide the city as in 
a cloud, when they entered the breach in the wall, and the rumbling of chariot- wheels would shake the 
walls. ^^ N 
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Second Quarter. 



into th}'^ gates, as men enter into a 
citj' wherein is made a breach. 

11 With the hoofs of his horses 
shall he tread down all thy streets : 
he shall slay tliy people by the sword, 
and th} strong garrisons shall go 
down ^ 10 the gi-ound. 

1 2 And the}^ shall make a spoil of 
tJiy riches, and make a prey of th}' 
merchandise : and they shajl break 
down thy walls, and destroy thy 



pleasant houses : and they shall lay 
thy stones, and thy timber, and thy 
dust, in the midst of the water. 

13 And I ^ will diuse the noise of 
th}' songs to cease ; and the sound 
of thy harps shall be no more heard. 

14 And I will make thee like the 
top of a rock : thou shalt be a place 
to spread nets upon ; thou shalt be 
built no more : for I * the Lord have 
spoken it^ saith the Lord God. 



1 Isa. 26: 6. « Isa. 24: 8, 9. Jcr. 16: 19. » Job 40: 8. Isa. 14: 27. 

11,19. A description of the capture and sack of the city. Strong: g^arrison. Instead of reading 
•' strong garrison," read " the statues of the gods," in which lay their supposed strength. Down went 
those statues, significant of the utter prostration of their political and military power. — Cowlea. 

19. Stones ... in the midst of the water. From the days of Nebuchadnezzar to those of 
Alexander the Great, the old city had lain in a dismantled condition ; and during all this time the prophecy 
had been but half accomplished. The Tyrians had meanwhile fortified themselves in their island-city, — 
had regained their maritime supremacy, and resumed their former arrogance and pride. When Alexander 
appeared against Tyre, he found its insular position a serious obstacle to one who had no fleet ; and the 
resource that occurred to him is worthy of the genius of that great commander, and most undesignedly 
wrought out the whole purpose of God respecting Old Tyre. The presence, close by, of the abundant 
ruins of the old city, suggested to him the feasibility of employing them for the construction of a mole or 
break-water, connecting the main land with the island, and over which his troops might march up to the 
walls of the beleaguered town. It was an immense work, 200 feet broad ; and the vast quantity of mate- 
rials it required may easily be conceived. In constructing it, the Old Tyre was removed bodily into the 
sea, — stones, timber, earth, even to the very dust, — all was removed. There it still lies, in that immense 
causeway, and forms a place for the spreading of nets, as the prophet foretold. What eye but that of 
Omniscience could have foreseen this strange result, at a time when Old Tyre stood in all her pride and 
glory, and proudly said, " I shall be a queen forever " ? And who but his inspired servants could have 
said to her, " They shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the midst of the waters "? — 
Kitto. 

13. Noise of thy song^s* Her " songs " and '* harps " indicate that music was in a somewhat 
advanced stage of cultivation. — Cowles, All their joy and revelry would be changed into sorrow and 
sadness. 

14. Make thee like the top of a rock, &c. So literal has been the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
that Tyre, once so rich and populous, has become a mere fishing-station ; and nearly every traveller who 
has visited its remains has remarked upon the fact that fishermen were to be seen drying their nets upon 
the top of the rocks which stretch into the sea. Volney, the celebrated infidel historian, adds his testi- 
mony, unconsciously, to the truth of God's word. He says, " The whole village contains only 60 or 
60 poor families, who live but indiflferently on the produce of their little grounds and a trijlingjishery** 
Since Volney's time the place has somewhat increased in population. — Bible Treasury. The Hebrew 
historians, prophets, and poets constantly allude to her power, wealth, luxury, and vices ; and Ezekiel 
seems to tax the entire geography of the known world to set forth the extent of her commerce, and the 
multitude of her riches. It would take a volume to trace the varied fortunes of Tyre through Egj^tian, 
ChaldsBan, Macedonian, Roman, Saracenic, Frank, and Turkish dynasties, down to tlie present wretched 
representative of so much greatness and glory. With but few exceptions, it is now a cluster of miserable 
huts, inhabited by about 3,500 impoverished Metawelies and Arab Christians, destitute alike of education, 
of arts, and of enterprise. — Dr. Thomaon*8 Land and Book. The destruction of the city was to be 
flomplete and irretrievable. Not only were walls, towers, edifices, to be demolished, but also to disappear, 
— the very dust was to be scraped away; it was to be built no more, and, though sought after, was never 
to be found. To what city do these predictions apply ? Certainly not to Insular Tyre, for that was never 
totally destroyed ; its edifices have never totally disappeared ; and the dust has accumulated, instead of 
being scraped away from the rock on which it stands. It has been often rebuilt, and that with great magu iA 
cence : it has never ceased to be inhabited, and its place has always been well known. But these predio 
lions do apply, with a singular and remarkable accuracy, to Old Tyre ; and the incidents of the siege 
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confirm their application to that city.-' Kitto, (Bee above on v. 12.) Over against this doom of Tyre, 
thof) perished and gone, never to rise In her glory again, the Lord promises to make the land of his own 
people Israel once more the glory of the earth. So perish the nations and the people that set themselves 
proudly and defiantly against the mighty Qod ; while to his people there ariseth new joy out of their grief, 
new light from their darkness, and from every eclipse a new radiance of glory. Who shall say it is not 
wcUtotake one's lot with the oft-despised people of God? Why should men fear the trials and the 
darkness that may be for a moment, when their eternal future is so sure and so InefQEtbly glorious? — 
Cowlea. (See Illustrative, I.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. An able senator in Congress once said to a CHiristian friend, *' I have heard the prophecy concern- 
ing Babylon mentioned as an evidence that the writer saw into futurity : with me it weighs nothing. Any 
(>ne might guess that a proud city would come to ruin." But on the diffSerence between a prediction with 
specifications and one without them, he appeared never to have meditated. That whicL distinguishes the 
prophecies of the Bible f^om all heathen or all pretended predictionis of every age, is simply that the 
former have often very many specifications, and many of these, too, altogether unlikely ever to come to 
pass, in the judgment of human wisdom. Of Babylon it is said (Isa., ch. 13), (1) Itshall never be inhabited. 
(2) neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there, (3) neither shall the shepherds make their fold there ; 
(4) but wild beasts, owls, satyrs, &c., shall dwell there. Of Fgypt (Ezek., chs. 29, 80), (1) It shall be a 
bare kingdom, (2) I will destroy their idols, (3) there shall be no more a prince of the land of Eg}rpt. 
(And there has never been since.) Of Tyrff (1) It should never be built again, (2) the dust should be 
scraped from off her. " In the siege of Tyre by Alexander, a mound was formed from the continent to 
the island; and the ruins of Old Tyre afforded ready materials for the purpose. And the mighty con- 
queror who afterwards &iled of raising any of the ruins of Babylon cast those of Tyre into the sea, and 
scraped her very diiat from off her." (3) It should be " a place for the spreading of nets in the midnt of 
the sea." Should the desolation be as complete as those of Babylon, who shall carry their nets there to 
dry them? * 

May we not inquire with some degree of wonder. Suppose some writer of the Old Testament had 
happened to conjecture and write conceminff DamascuSt Sidon^ Jerusalem, Jericho, Nineveh, or any city, 
town, or village, except Tyre, that the soil on which it stood should be scraped away, and ftshermen*s 
nets rest upon its nakedness, who could point to its accomplishment f Dreadfiil calamities were threat- 
ened against Jerusalem, but suppose it had been said that owls and tigers should inhabit its pleasant 
palaces? Suppose some one, 2,000 years ago, had ventured to guess that the time would come when a 
shepherd would be afttdd to drive his fiock where Pahnyra then stood, or through Athens, Ephesus, or 
Rome? Wher^ would his reputation stand? — David Nelson* s Cause and Cure of Ir^/ideliiy, pp. 31-60. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. ** Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a &11." ' 

2. (3od uses wicked men as the instruments by which he pxmishes other wicked men. 

3. The enemies of God's kingdom are sure to perish. " The mills of God grind slow, but grind 
fure." 

4. Present prosperity and success of the wicked is no assurance that their punishment will not come. 

5. The exact and perfect fulfilment of prophecy a strong and invincible proof that his Word is true. 
6* Ood's threatenings against sinners will prove true to the letter. 

7* Therefore we may know that his promises, too, will be fiilfilled to the letter. 



Lesson X. — June 8, 1879. 
THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES. — Ezekiel 37: 1-10. 



TdOi. B. O. 587; after the 10th month of the 12th year of the captivity of Judah (ch. S3: 21). 
Two years aft»r the last lesson. At least, between B. C. 587 (ch. 33: 21) and 575 (ch. 40: 1), probably 
near the former date. 

PI.ACE WHERE THIS PROPHECY WAS WRITTEN. In Chaldsea, on the rivei 
CThebar, probably in the region of Babylon. 
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1 The hand of the Lord was 
upon me, and carried me out in the 
Spirit^ of the Lord, and set me 



down in the midst of the valley 
whiei was full of bones, 

2 And caused me to pass by them 



1 Lnke4: 1. Acts 8: J 



PI.AC1: IN BIBLE HISTORY. 2 Kings ch. 25. 2 Chron. ch. 86. Jeremiah. Dan. chs. 1-5. 
It was during the first half of the 70 years' captivity, in the interval between Chronicles and Ezra. 

RUIiEBS. There was no king of Israel or Judah, both nations being in captivity to Babylon, and 
Jerusalem completely destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar was king of the Babylonian Empire. Pharaoh 
Hophra (Apries), of Egypt. 

CONT£MPOBABY PBOPHETS. Jeremiah, now carried captive in Egypt, Daniel In Chal- 
dsea, Obadiah. 

CONTEMPOBABY HISTOBY. Jerusalem destroyed B. O. 588. The seven wise men In 
Greece. Tarquln at Rome. Sappho the poetess, JSsop the great writer of fables, and Pythagoras the 
philosopher, in the Grecian states. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The central idea of the previous chapter (36) is, that, CK>d'B people having brought reproach on his 
name before the heathen, he will retrieve it from this disgrace. For the sake of his own glory he will 
restore his people to their land, renew the fertility of its soil, rebuild its long-time wasted cities, and 
(more and better than all) will renew the hearts of his people, taking away the stone, and giving flesh 
instead, " putting his own Spirit within them, and causing them henceforth to walk in his statutes, and 
do them." Yet lying back of this idea is doubtless the more fundamental one, — the divine purpose and 
promise of salvation to his people. In ch. 37, the lesson for to-day, the strain of rich and glorious prom- 
ise still continues, looking primarily to the inmiediate case of the exiles to whom the message first came, 
but stretching its view far onward into the great sublime future of the Zion of the Lord our God. As 
to its figures and symbols, the chapter is in two parts. The first (vs. 1-14) is a vision of dry bones 
brought back to life, vigor, and beauty, to represent the restored nationality of the captive, dispirited 
Jews, and their renewed spiritual life ; while the second part (vs. 15-20) gives us by a figure the enduring 
union of the two kingdoms, Israel and Judah. Then vs. 21-23 expand into a rich promise of the future 
peace and purity of Messiah's kingdom. This first section is prophetic vision, and not symbolic transac- 
tion in real life. — Cowles. By the image of the resurrection of the body, Ezckiel prefigures the re-in- 
statement of Israel, now scattered and lifeless, as a community restored to their home, and re-invigoratcd 
with spiritual life. The prophecy concerns not only Israel after the flesh, but the Israel of God, and 
points to a home in heaven and to a life of immortality. We may believe that the vision was intended 
not only to comfort the despairing children of Israel, but also to impress upon them the great truth of 
the resurrection, which was gradually developed in the Old Testament, but found its clear and unambigu- 
ous enunciation in the New. The explanation is found in vs. 11-14. — Cook, 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Xlie hand of the Lord. The abrupt commencement without " and** points out that the fact 
here related Is extraordinary, and out of connection with the usual prophetic activity. — Hengstenberg, 
The hand is the symbol of power. The hand of the Lord marks the action, the force, the enei^ of the 
Holy Spirit. — Abp. Kewcome. And carried me. Lange, with the Vulgate, makes "the Lord" the 
subject of this clause : " The Lord carried me out in the Spirit.'* He was Inwardly transported, in an 
ecstatic state, from the things around him. — Lange. All (these phrases) indicate most conclusively that 
this was purely a prophetic vision. — Cowles. In the midst of the valley. The same word as " the 
plain" (ch. 3: 22), perhaps the same place, seen in a vision, as that on which the prophet had actually 
stood, surrounded by hills, near the river Chebar. Full of bones. In such places such a spectacle 
was not uncommon after the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar. — Cook. This valley is found everywhere : in 
other words, is there not a plenty of dead bones? The best thing is that God still cares even for such. ~ 
Bcrl. Bible. 

2, And caused ; i.e., " the Lord," or ** the hand of the Lord," caused. To pass round about. 
That Be might see and realize the number and the dryness of the bones. In the open valley is in 
the Hebrew, " on the face of the valley; " the sense being, on the surface of the ground, and not covered 
with earth, as bones should be. — Cowles, LiO, very dry. To express the complete absence of life, — 
no lingering spark, no possible hope of revival. As the house of Israel say in the explanation in v. 11, 
" Our bones are dried, and our hope is lost, we are cut off." The children of Israel were scattered cap- 
tives, hundreds of miles from their native land, in the power of the strongest kingdom then on earth; 
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round about : and behold, there toere 
very many in the open valley ; and 
lo, they were very dry. 

3 And he said unto me, Son of 
man, can these bones live ? and I an- 
swered, O Lord God, thou^ knowest. 



4 Again he said unto me. Proph- 
esy upon these bones, and say unto 
them, O ye dry bones, hear the word 
of the Lord. 

5 Thus saith the Lord God unto 
these bones; Behold, I will cause 



» Deut. 32: 3». John 6: 21; 11: 26, 26. Rom.4: 17. 



their land was laid waste, the capital was utterly destroyed, their temple was laid in ashes. It seemed as 
hopeless that they should live, as that dead men should rise from their graves. 

As applied to the resurrection of the dead, the " very dry bones " show the utter hopelessness that 
the course of nature should make men to live again. Without a voice from heaven, there is no proof of a 
resurrection, life, and eternal blessedness in a world beyond. As applied to sinners, this picture shows ' 
that neither can they convert themselves, awaken themselves to the new life of God, nor can we awaken . 
them. Preachers and tcaichers can as easily bring the dry bones of the slain to life, as make the dead in / 
sin to live, without the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. — P. Captivity, or the separation of 
Israel from their land, is to be conceived of as the death of the nation. For the individual is related to 
his body as the nation to its land ; and the land separated from the nation is subjected to the most feai-fiil 
desolation and devastation, like the human body bereft of the soul. — Baumgarten. 

3. An«1 he said. This question is fitted to bring the prophet, and, through him, his hearers and 
readers, to the consciousness of the impossibility presented to human eyes, — to bring out the despair of 
the people in order to make room in their hearts for the prophecy of salvation. — Lange. Son of man. 
As representing the people in contrast with God who speaks. Can man do this? Can those bones 
live? God asks counsel of us, that we may learn to acknowledge Qur ignorance (John 6: 6, 7). — 
Thomas Crerar. So often in our captivities it seems as impossible that God should bring Joy and peace 
into our sad and burdened hearts as for these dry bones to become men again; but blessed are they who 
can look up to God, and say from the heart, " Thou knowest how to do it." O Ltordy thou knowest. . 
The prophet's answer seems to say, Uow can I tell? How can I understand the import of this Hccue ' 
until thou Shalt reveal it? O Lord, thou only knowest. — CiowZc*. It was Just as impossible for any ' 
being, looking upon this fallen world of sinners, to see how they could be restored to the heavenly life. 
Only God knew the way, or could conceive of a way, as he has done through Christ the wisdom and 
power of God. , 

4. Prophesy. Not in the sense of predicting what was to come to pass, but simply in that of V: 
speaking under the inspiration of God.-^ Cook. O ye dry bones, hear. The pertinence of proph- 
esying to dry bones becomes fully apparent when we got the true idea of their significance in this vision. , 
rhese dead and dry bones, according to the Lord's own interpretation (v. 11), " are the whole house of ^ 
Israel,** as they lay in their captivity. They were saying, " Our bones arc diied, and our hope is lost; as 
for us, we are utterly cut off," i.e., from being a nation ; we are nationally annihilated. So the hearts of ' 
the exiles had sunk into despair of ever returning to their native land, and becoming again a nation 
ei\joying the favor of God there. Now, despondency does not preclude reasoning, although real death 
does. Despondency does not shut off preaching, does not make it absurd to proclaim the word of the 
Lord. These exiled Jews were dead only in figure ; they were dry bones only in the sense of being 
utterly discouraged, and of having lost heart and hope in their nation's future. Preaching and prophesy, 
ing to them the word of the Lord was the legitimate remedy. It might perhaps have the aspect of an 
absurdity while they are thought of only as dead and dry bones. The absurdity comes of forcing the 
figure, not of understanding the fact it represents. A special interpretation has been sometimes put 
upon this entire vision, whereby these bones are spiritually dead sinners, and their resurrection is regen- 
eration by the Spirit of the Lord. In this view of it, the prophet (gospel minister) prophesies (preaches) 
to sinners void of spiritual life, only because ho is command<.d to do so, and not because there is any 
natural adaptation of the means to the end proposed — their resuscitation to life. When this view of the 
sinner's death is pushed to the extreme of denying to him intelligence to understand God's truth, and 
conscience to feel its force, the absurdity becomes glaring. — Cowlea. The very fact that we are com- 
manded to preach and teach sinners implies that their spiritual death is not such, but that these are 
natural means to their spiritual life. But natural means are in vain without the Holy Spirit of God. 
But when he bids us prophesy, he also sends the Spirit with the word. The word of the Lord. This 

Is the sword of the Spirit. Only through God's word will the life come. Only as we teach and preach 
God's word, will we see the dead revive. 

0. I will cause. "I cause, I am causing." God was the source of their salvation. They did 
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breath^ to enter into jou, and ye 
shall live : 

6 And I will lay sinews upon you, 
and will bring up flesh upon you, 
and cover you with skin, and put 
breath in 3'ou, and 3^e shall live ; and 
ye shall ^ know that I am the Lord. 

7 So I prophesied as I was com- 
manded : and as I prophesied, there 
was a noise,* and behold a shaking, 
and the bones came together, bone 
to his bone. 

8. And when I beheld, lo, the 
sinews and the flesh came up upon 



them, and the skin covered them 
above : but there was no breath in 
them. 

9 Then said he unto me, Proph- 
esy unto the wind, prophesy, son of 
man, and say to the wind. Thus saith 
the Lord God : Come * from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may Hve. 

10 So I prophesied as he com- 
manded me, and the breath came* 
unto them, and they lived, and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army. 



1 vs. 9, 10. « Joel 2 : 27. » Acts 2 : 2, &c. * Cant. 4 : 16. » Ps. 104 : 30. Rev. 11 : 11. 

their part In returning to their land, in working, in preparing, in believing, hut the Bource was In Ood. 
Breatii to enter into yon. The Spirit of €k>d is the principle of all real life in the creaturely exist- 
ence. — Edvemick. Breath is the means and the symbol of life. 

6. Sinews upon you. "The binding matter." — Lange. Then the^e«A, covered with skin, and 
the outward form of life is complete. All these indicate the gradual preparations for the true life. Then 
the Spirit of life puts breath into this outward form, and there is a living man. And ye shall knoinr. 
Because no other power can give life to the dead. By their life from the hopeless captivity in 
Chaldssa they learned that Jehovah was the Lord indeed, and they never again relapsed into idolatry. 
And there is no proof of a living personal God more convincing than the giving of life to dead sinners. 
One revival where God converts a great valley of sinners dead in trespasses and sins, into people filled 
with the holy life of God, has more power to convince infidels and atheists than all the arguments ever 
written. So the resurrection of Christ makes us know that our Father is the living God. — P. 

7. Tliere was a noise. (jk)d's voice of power is followed by a rustling, caused by the bones 
coming rustling up from the surface of the valley. -»• Zan^f. A shaking^. A movement among the 
bones. Bones came togetlier, i.e., those which belonged to one body; while bone to Iiis bone, 
specializes a single bone in relation to another. — Lange. Each bone to its proper place in the frame to 
which it belonged. — Cook. This may also be interpreted of the first movements of the scattered 
Israelites in their various settlements in Chaldsea, and their assemblies for quiet consultation, where the 
members of the people met together in secret. — Schmieder. 

8. But tbere was no breath in them. V. 7 was fulfilled when the captives got their effects 
about them, and the men of their place helped them with whatever they needed. for their remove (Ez. 
1:4). But still there was no breath in them : they wanted spirit and courage for such a difiicult enter> 
prise. — Henry. This may imply that Israel hereafter, as in the restoration from Babylon was the case 
in part, shall return to Judsea unconverted at first (Zech. 13 : 8, 9). Spiritually, a man may assume all 
the semblances of spiritual life, yet have none, and so be dead before God. — J. F. and B. The form of 
piety, the outward works of a revival of religion, the outward reformations of the sinner, are not enough. 
It is necessary that the Spirit of God, the Spirit of life and love, should pervade and inspire them all; or 
else, though the flesh has come upon the dry bones, they are dead men still. 

1 9. Prophesy unto the wind. The same word is used for " wind," and " breath," and " spiril;.** 
The breath of men is from the Spirit of God. — Cooife. In like manner are we bidden to pray for the 

' Holy Spirit, and in answer to prayer he comes and awakes the dead in sin to life. Come from the 
four winds. The universal Spirit and life-giving power of Gtod. These words represent the restora- 
tion of the JevHsh nation from the several countries whither they were dispersed, expressed by their 
being scattered toward all winds. — Lowth. So must the true Israelites be brought together by the same 
Spirit out of the four comers of the world, from all places, to the unity of the faith and the inheritance 
that passeth not away. — ffeim and Hoffman. 

10. So . . . they lived, an exceeding great army. God fulfilled his promise, and answered 
the prayer, abundantly. " They lived " expresses the fact (1) of their salvation as a nation from the 
hopeless death of theh' captivity; (2) the new life of sinners saved from death; (3) the resurrection of 
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life at the last day. ' *' The great army " shows the abundance, the fiihiess, of this salvation, and the 
multitude of the saved. — P. 

The primary fulfilment is in the restoration of the people to the land of Israel (vs. 11-14) ; but the 
chief purport of the vision was a restoration from a death in trespasses and sins to a new life of holiness, 
fulfilled in the gospel dispensation (John 5 : 25), but having its consummation in the general repnrrection 
at the last dny. — Cook. The reader will notice with interest that this vision assumes the doctrine of a 
resurt ection of the dead from their graves. It is based precisely on this great idea. The figure is drawn 
firom the fact of a resurrection, and of course assumes not merely that the resurrection of the body is 
a truth, yet to become reality, but that this doctrine was currently known by the Jews of EzekiePs time. 
Figures, legitimately used, always draw their analogies from things known. The thing we would 
explain or set jUi yet stronger light, we compare with something better known than itself; else our figures 
and analogies avail nothing. In the case before us, it should be borne in mind that the resurrection is 
not a doctrine of nature. Nature never has taught it, and it never can. It comes to men only through 
revelation. The Jews had this revelation; else Ezekiel In these allusions to it would have been as one 
who speaks in an unknown tongue. Suppose that, instead of this allusion to the resurrection, he had 
compared the attractive force of their faith and love toward God, to the law of gravitation, holding the 
planets in their orbits round the sun, and had clearly shown that he regarded this influence of gravita- 
tion as the same which brings to the ground the apple detached from its bough, this illustration would be 
accepted by all as proof that he and his readers were familiar with the law of gravitation. Hence this 
reference to the resurrection irresistibly implies the general belief in that doctrine among the Jews at 
that time. The great point revealed to the exiled Jews in this prophecy was that God would burst the 
bars of their captivity, and despite of their present despondency, bring them forth, restore them to their 
land, call back to life their apparently extinct nationality, and bring their hearts back to a living trust 
and to an earnest love toward the Lord their Gt>d. — Oowlea, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The Creative Spirit. The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at Rome contains a picture by Michael 
Angelo representing the creation of a soul. He had only these words to suggest the design of his paint- 
ing : "Man became a living spirit." What would you have made, had your task been to produce a picture 
with this sentence as its only suggestion? Angelo shows us Adam as a perfect body, reclining upon a 
mountain slope, and possessing animal life merely. The Supreme Spirit, floating in ether flill of bright- 
ness, draws near him in human form. Of course the figure representing the Divine Being must be a 
failure, and perhaps blasphemy ; but, as a mere human form, art says it is one of the most matchless in 
the world. This figure represents a creative power. It extends its right arm, and Adam lifts up his 
left. His hand is lax ; his whole body is fiaccid ; but firom the divine finger to his finger there passes an 
electric spark of the divine likeness, and Adam becomes a living soul. Better than that picture to suggest 
the attitude of modem science, would be one far older, the tabernacle in the wilderness enswathed with 
a cloud full of light, and having at one part of its interior a holy flame. The cloud touching every part 
of the tabernacle is the emblem of the divine omnipotence acting in all natural law. But this presence 
is manifested in some parts of that tabernacle in a sense in which it is not in all parts. There is a con- 
science in man : there is in the human soul a capacity that does not exist in the immaterial portion of a 
brute creature. But the cloud enswathes the slabs and the brass and the curtains of the tabernacle, as 
well as the holy of holies. There is no portion of the symbol that is not bathed in the cloud, and so 
there is no part of natural law that is not filled by the divine omnipresence. In the conscience, however, 
and in the creation of the human spirit, the divine presence is manifested as it is not elsewhere. At these 
places a holy of holies exists, and in it is a holy fire. On this theme, as on so many others, the meaning 
of the symbols of the tabernacle is inexhaustibly significant. The cherubim stand above that holy fire, 
and look down npon what lies beneath their wings, and do not understand it all. They know that 8]>ot is 
the holy of holies, and that God is there : and probably ages hence, when illumination shall have filled 
the world, such as to make our present science darkness, the cherubim will yet fold their wings, and say, 
" Holy ! holy 1 holy ! We know that God is there." Mechanism is not the word that will be written on 
liiat casket a hundred years hence. It is not the word written there to-day under the eyes of the higheBt 
scholarship. — Joseph Cook. 

II. Transfonuation. Oh, it Is a marvellous salvation, this I Christ takes a worm, and transforms 
it Into an angel. Christ takes a black and deformed thing, and makes it clean and matchless in his glory, 
peerless in his beauty, and fit to be the companion of seraphs. O my soul I stand and admire this blessed 
truth at perfection in Christ. — Rev. C H. Spurgeon. 

III. (Vs. 8, 0.) A gentleman went into a factory where they made magnetic compasses. He 
saw a large number all finished and polished, and to ail appearance alike. But some pointed steadily 
to the north, and returned there whenever moved away. The others remained wherever they were 
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placed, — they were dead. What made the difference? The first were magnetized, — filled with the 
power of the earth : the others were not. Whatever our forms, or creeds, or outward morality, we 
need to he magnetized with the love of Christ, and we shall live in him. — P. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. Here is a most lively representation of a threefold resurrection : (1) The resurrection of souls 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. (2) The resurrection of the church from a persecuted, 
afflicted state, to liberty and peace. (8) The resurrection of the bodies of believers to life etemaL— 
Jlenry, 

9. (V. 1.) The sinner is In a state of spiritual death. 

8. (V. 2.) God sends us out into the world to see how dead and hopeless it is. We must first feel 
the- greatness of the need and the work to be done. 

4. (V. 3.) So &r as human power alone is concerned, the work of saving men fh>m sin and death 
is hopeless, and to none so hopeless as to those who attempt it without God and Christ. 

5. It seems as hopeless that God should ever bring us out of our sore troubles and disasters Into 
the perfect love and peace of God. 

6. Those are sure to receive help and power for this work who come trustingly to CK>d, saying 
" Thou knowest." 

7. (V. 4.) God does this work by human instrumentality; and bids every son of man to prophesy, 
to proclaim God^ word. 

8. Few are so dead but they can hear God's voice. 

9. (V. 6.) Ck)d is the only source of life, natural or spirituaL 

10. Salvation is like a resurrection fh>m the dead. 

II. The strongest proof of a personal Gq4 is in his raising sinners from the death of sin to a life of 
righteousness. Men must say, *' It is the Lord's work, and marvellous in our eyes." 

12. (V. 7.) To prophesy on dry bones seems as great a penance as to water a dry stick; yet 
whether they will hear, or forbear, we must prophesy as we are commanded^ — Jlenry, 

13. Those that do as they are commanded, in the foce of the greatest discouragements, need not 
doubt of success. — Henry. 

14. (V. 8.) There may be a reformation without a new life ; but it {s in vain. 

10. (V. 0.) Only the Holy Spirit of God can give life to the dead in sin : therefore pray for that 
Spirit. 



r Lesson XI. — June 15, 1879. 
THE NEED OF GOD'S SPIRIT. — Zechariah 4: 1-14. 



TIME. Zechariah began to prophesy the second year and eighth month of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, October and November, B. C. 520, which is about the date of the lesson. It was about IS 
years after the first return of the Jews from the captivity, and during the building of the temple. 

PliACE. ' Jerusalem, In the renewed kingdom of Judah. 

BUIiEBS. Darius I., son of Hystaspes, &thcr of Xerxes (Ahasuerus) , king of the Persian Empire, 
or Fifth Monarchy. Zerubbabel, governor of the returned Jews at Jerusalem. 

PLACE IN BIBIiE HISTORY. The history of the times of the prophecy of Zechariah is 
found in Ezra, chs. &-6. 

PROPHETS. HaggaU first of the prophets who prophesied after tbe captivity, who probably 
came fh>m Babylon with Zechariah, under the lead of Zerubbabel and Joshua, and who acted in concert 
in the commencement of their labors in the rebuilding of the temple. Some years older than Zechariah. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. The Persian Empire, called the Fifth Monarchy, has just 
been built up on the ruins of the Babylonian Empire, and conquers Egypt. Confucius is living and 
teaching in China (559-476) . Hipparchus and Hippias at Athens, and .£<schylus the tragic poet (52&-470). 
Tarquin n., called Superbus, is king of Rome. 

PSAIiMS. Tradition assumes, what is indeed very probable, th^tt Zechariah took personally an 
active part in providing for the liturgical service of the temple. He and Haggai are both said to have 
composed psalms with this view. Ps. 137, 145-148, according to the Septuagint translators, and Pa. 
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1 And the angel that tallied with I a man that is wakened out of his 
me came again, and waked me, as I sleep, 

111, 125, 126, according to others, are psalms of Haggai and Zechariah. The triumphant " Hallelujah," 
with which many of them open, was supposed to be characteristic of those psalms which were first 
chanted in the second temple, and came with an emphasis of meaning from the lips of those who had 
been restored to their native land. The allusions, moreover, with which these psalms abound, as well 
as their place In the Psalter, leave us in no doubt as to the time when they were composed, and lend con- 
firmation to the tradition respecting their authorship. — J, Stewart Feroume, 

Z£CHARIAH. Zechariah, the son of Barachiah, and grandson of Iddo, was probably of the 
priestly tribe (see Neh. 12: 4), and returned from Babylon, when quite young, with Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. He began to prophesy about two months after Haggai (Zech. 1 : 1. £z. 5:1; 6 : 14. Hag. 1 : 1) , 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, and continued to prophesy for two years (7 : 1). He had the 
same general object as Haggai, to encourage and urge the Jews to rebuild the temple. The Jews, wc are 
told, "prospered through the prophesying " (£z. 6 : 14), and in about six years the temple was finished. 

BOOK OF Z£CHARIAB. The Book of Zechariah, in its existing form, consists of three 
principal parts, — chs. 1-8, chs. 9, 11, chs. 12-14. (I.) The first of these divisions consists, first, of a 
short introduction or preface ; then of a series of vidions, descriptive of all those hopes and anticipations 
of which the building of the temple was the pledge and sure foundation; and, finally, of a discourse, 
delivered two years later, in reply to questions respecting the observance of certain established fasts. 
(n.) The remainder of the book consists of two sections of about equal length (9-11 and 12-14), each 
of which has an inscription. (1) In the first section he threatens Damascus and the sea-coast of I*ales- 
tine with misfortune, but declares that Jerusalem shall be protected. The Jews who are still in captivity 
shall return to their land. (2) The second section (12-14) is entitled " the burden of the word of Jeho- 
▼ah for Israel.** 

INTRODUCTION. 

The restoration of the temple had been a matter of great and pressing interest to the company of 
50,000 who came up from Babylon under the summons of Cyrus in the year B. C. 530, and re-occupied 
the land of their fathers. They at once began to collect materials and workmen, and in the second 
month of the following year laid the foundations of the house (Ez. 3: 11-13). Their neighbors in 
Samaria asked permission to join in the enterprise, but were indignantly rejected. In consequence, they 
exerted themselves In opi>osition. They were successful, even during the life of Cyrus (Ez. 4 : 5), but in 
the following reign obtained a decree absolutely prohibiting the further prosecution of the work. In 
consequence, the whole enterprise lay in abeyance for a period of nearly fourteen years. But in the year 
521 B. C, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, ascended the the throne. Haggai and Zechariah, inferring that 
the prohibitory decree of the preceding king ceased at his death, incited their countrymen to resume the 
work. They did so, under the lead of 2^rubbabcl and Joshua, but were again interrupted by Tatnai, 
the Persian governor west of the Euphrates. A written reference was made to the central government 
at Babylon. A search brought to light the original decree of Cyrus, ordering the restoration of the Jews 
and their worship. This Darius cordially renewed and confirmed in the second year of his rciga. A 
great change, however, hod come over the people. Their former zeal for divine worship had almost 
.disappeared; and very energetic appeals and remonstrances were required to rouse them from their 
apathy, and engage them in the enterprise. The effbrts of the two prophets were successful ; and the , 
building was finished in the sixth year of Darius, B. 0. 515, 21 years after its commencement. — T. W, 
Chambers. 

EXPLANATORY. 

In a dream of the night there passed before the eyes of the prophet a series of visions, eight in 
number (ch. 1:7; ch. 0: 15), descriptive, In their different aspects, of events, some of them shortly to 
come to pass, and others losing themselves in the midst of the future. — Smith. In this chapter the 
prophet is called upon to contemplate a vision of the most sublime and mysterious import. He inquires 
Into the meaning, and receives an answer, which, though It may in some sort apply to the circumstances 
of the temple then in building, yet must be concluded to point to something far higher, no less than the 
final and complete establishment of Christ's church, not by human means, but by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. — J>r. Blarjney. The set of symbols is used to illustrate one leading truth, — that the only perpet- 
ual fountain of power for spiritual life and labor is in God, and reaches man through his Spirit. — Coiolta, 

1. And the angrel that talked with me. The interpretation is given, not as to Amos by 
Jehovah himself, but by an angel. The Hebrew designation of the angel, whose office it was to inter, 
pret to the prophet what he saw and beard, is rendered (ch. 1 : 9, 13, 14, 19; 2 : 3, &c.), " the angel that 
talked with me,** except onoe (1 : 14), where it is rendered " the angel that communed with me."— Cook, 
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2 And said unto me, What seest 
thou? And I said, I have looked, 
and behold a candlestick all of gold, 
with a bowl upon the top of it, and 
his seven lamps thereon, and seven 
pipes to the seven lamps, which are 
upon the top thereof: 



3 And two olive trees by it, one 
upon the right side of the bowl, and 
the other upon the left side thereof. 

4 So I answered and spake to the 
angel that talked with me, sajdng. 
What are these, my lord ? 

5 Then the angel that talked with 



(Smith and some others make it also the same ae the Jehovah angel in ch. 1 : 11, 12 j 3: 1-6.) Waked 
lue. Implying that Zechariah was entranced in contemplation of the preceding vision, and must be 
roused to give heed to that which follows it. — Cook, Ho required to be roused, as in the case of a pe»> 
sou in profound sleep. — Henderson. 

9, Behold a candlestick, all of g^old. The new vision presented to him is striking. A candle 
stick of gold with an oil-vessel (bowl) on top, ft*om wh ch the oil flows into each one of the seven lamps 
through seven tubes; and the two olive-trees by the sid a of the candlestick. The candlestick was formed 
after the pattern of the one in the tabernacle, but with Aome variations (Exod. 25 : 31-37). The candela- 
brum the prophet saw had a round vessel on its top, and two trees at its side. The candlestick represents 
the Church as the appointed light-bearer in a dark world. This is confirmed by such passages in the New 
Testament as Matt. 5 : 14, 16. Luke 12 : 35. Phil. 2 : 15, and by the express statement in Bcv. 1 : 20. — 
Chambera. Thus it was with the Jewish church in the midst of the surrounding darkness of Paganism, 
and thus it hath been with Christian churches in every age of their history. — Henderson, All gold. 
All pure in doctrine and practice, precious and indestructible : such is the true ideal of the Church. — J. F. 
and B. That the candlestick is all of gold, in icates its excellence, — the value, in God's sight, of the 
Church. — Cowles, The Church is a golden light-bearer, and therefore at once precious and luminous. 
This article is as significant in its use as in its material. Its object is to give light. This has been one of the 
chief functions of the Church in all ages. All the true and pure light the ancient world ci^oyed streamed 
out from the candlestick which God set up in his chosen people. The Church is now, as she always was, 
a light-bearer. But the Church, like the moon, shines only with a borrowed light. All depends upon the 
central Sun of righteousness. — Chambera. A bowl upon the top of it. What is meant here is a veaael 
of oil, from which the lamps were supplied through the seven pipes, as also in Eccl. 12 : 6. — Christ at the 
head (•' on the top ") of the Church is the true fountain o/ whose ^/n6«s of the spirit all we receive grace 
(John 1: 16). — 1[. F. and B. Seven lamps thereon. The seven lamps were attached to the bowl 
by the golden pipes, and supplied through the pipes with oil from the bowl as trortx. a reservoir. — The 
candlestick with its branches and its lighted lamps represents the Church in ita multiplied unity ^ as a 
medium for shedding abroad the beams of revealed truth amidst the darkness of a benighted world. — 
Buah. Seyen pipes to the seven lamps. Literally, " seven and seven." Some take this to mean 
forty-nine pipest othen fourteen pipea, and again others pipea by sevens. Probably the first seveti should 
be omitted. Then we get and seven pipea to the lamps. — Cook. The seven times seven imply the 
manifold modes by which the Spirit's grace Is imparted to the Church in her manifold work of enlighten- 
ing the world. — J. F. and B. The seven pipes were to carry the oil from the bowl to the lamps, llie 
oil symbolizes the Holy Spirit. < 

3. And tvpo olive-trees by it. The olive-trees or olive-branches (v. 12) appear in the vision of 
the prophet to have been connected with the ever-burning lamps, by golden pipes ; and as the olive-tree 
produced the oil used by the ancients in their lamps, these trees are represented as furnishing a constant 
supply of oil through the golden pipes to the candlestick, and thus they become emblematic of the supply 
of grace to the Church. —Bamea. The lamps of the candlestick give light because the manifold tubes 
convey oil in a constant flow from the central reservoir. But how is this reservoir kept full? By living 
trees whose supply is perpetually renewed. By his sacrifice the blessed Lord procured the measureless 
grace of the Holy Ghost; and by his enthronement at the Father's right hand he has power to shed down 
the life-giving influence in streams as mighty as those which made Pentecost memorable. — Chambera, 
For meaning of the olive trees, see on vs. 11, 12. 

4. The prophet is instructed In the truths meant, that we may read them with the greater reverence 
and attention. — Calvin, 

5. Knowest thou not, &c. Not a ret)roof of his ignorance, but a stimulus to reflection on the 
mystery. No, my lord. Ligenious confession of ignorance : as a little child he casts himself for 
instruction at the feet of the Lord. — J. F. and B, 

6. The word of the I^ord nnto Zernbbabel. From the purport of the message which the 
p. ^phet was to deliver to Zerubbabel, it may be inferred that ho was laboring under despondency, pn>> 
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me answered and said unto me, 
Knowest thou not what these be? 
And I said, No, my lord. 

6 Then he answered and spake 
unto me, saying, This is the word of 
the Lord unto Zembbabel, sa3'ing. 
Not * by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts. 



7 Who art thou, O great moun- 
tain? before Zerubbabel thou shaU 
become a plain: and he shall bring 
forth the headstone thereof with 
shoutings, crying^ Grace, grace, unto 
it. 

8 Moreover the word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, 

9 The hands of Zerubbabel have 



iHoB. 1: 7. 



duced by the consideration of the powerful opposition with which he had to contend, the greatness of 
the undertaking in which he had embarked, and the inadequacy of the human means which he had at 
his disposal. — ffenderson. Zerubbabel. In the first year of Cyrus, Zerubbabel was living at Babylon, 
and was the recognized prince of Judah in the captivity. On the return of his people to Jerusalem, he 
placed himself at their head, and went forth with the returning colony, accompanied by Jeshua the high 
priest and others. On arriving at Jerusalem, Zerubbabel's first care was to build the altar on its old site 
and to restore the daily sacrifice. But his great work was the rebuilding of the temple. It is difficult 
to calculate how great was the effect of the prophecies of Ilaggal and Zechariah in sustaining his courage 
and energy, in carrying his work to completion. — Smith. Not by mifcht, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit. The vision was an embodied prophecy, intended in the first instance for the guidance and 
comfort of Zerubbabel; and its sum was given in the abrupt utterance, " Not by mighti" &c. That is, 
the work which the Hebrew governor has undertaken will be carried out not by hmnan strength, but by 
the Spirit of God. The candlestick gave light, but it could not do this unless furnished with a plentiAil 
supply of oil. Bo all that was needful for the maintenance of the Church of God on earth, including the 
restoration of its material centre at the time, the temple, could be attained only by the same blessed 
agency. That the oil of the lamps should symbolize the Holy Spirit, is the less strange as the anointing 
oil of consecration was understood always to mean this. — Chambers. The whole history of this work, 
as recorded in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, is a complete verification of the text. — JiisUn Edwards. 
Christian souls and religious institutions correspond to the lamps and to the machinery which supplies 
them ; but the living fountain of oil is of the Lord alone by his Spirit. This is the precious doctrine of 
the New Testament as well as of the Old. Paul loved to say, « Man may labor, God alone giveth the 
increase " (see 1 Cor. 3: &-9). — Gowles, God uses human instruments, but when they effect their aim 
the power comes from above. The Church is helpless if forsaken of the Spirit of God. A new birth, a 
new creation, a resurrection from death, in trespasses and sins, — these are objects which mock all the 
array of mere human agencies. Only He who made the soul, and breathed into it of his own inspiration, 
can recast the mould, and bring back the fair image so sadly marred by sin. Whether in individual 
conversions, or in mighty movements among races and nations, the effect is due to a divine and super- 
natural cause. — Chambers. 

7. Who art thou, O great mountain ? This exclamation gives great vividness to the senti- 
ment; and this is still further increased by the concise force of the appended command, Into a plain! It 
is a figure of the colossal difficulties which rose mountain high at the continuation and completion of the 
building of the temple. — Lange. Into a plain. Wholly removed. When God has work to do, the 
mountains that stand in the way of it shall dwindle into mole-hills. Christ is our Zerubbabel : mountains 
of difficulty were in the way of his undertaking, but before him they were all levelled. Nothing is too 
hard for his grace. — Henry. Bring forth the headstone. The stone is not, as Hengstcuberg 
and Henderson say, the foundation-stone, for which a different phrase is used, but the finishing or 
gable-stone. The crowning top-stone put on at the completion of the temple. This will be put on 
with loud ascriptions of praise to divine grace for the effective power which had carried the work 
through to its final consummation. — Cowlea. Grace, grace unto it. The Jewish leader shall at 
last bring forth the copestonc amidst loud acclamations of the people, crying, ** Gracet grace unto it I " 
i.e., "May God grant his grace (or favor) to the stone and the building it represents, so that it may 
stand forever." — Chambers. What comes from the grace of God may in faith, and on good grounds, be 
committed to the grace of God ; for God will not forsake the work of his own liands. So will the Chris- 
tian say in his final triumph, ** Grace, grace. It is by grace we are saved, — all of grace." 

9. Hifi hands shall also finish it. This message translates into literal language the symbols of 
the vision (vs. 2, 3, 11-14), and the strong poetic imagery of v. 7. Thi'ough mercy and help from God 
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laid the foundation * of this house ; 
his hands shall also finish ^ it ; and 
thou shalt know that the Lord of 
hosts hath sent me unto 3^ou. 

10 For who hath despised the day 
of small things? for they shall re- 
joice, and shall see the plummet in 
the hftnd of Zerubbabel with those 
seven; they are the eyes of the 



Lord, which run to and fro through 
the whole earth. 

11 If Then answered I, and said 
unto him, What are these two olive 
trees upon the right side of the 
candlestick and upon the left side 
thereof? 

12 And I answered again, and 
said unto him. What he these two 



1 Ez. 3 ; 8-13. « Ez. fl : 14, 15. 



Zenibbzibel shall finish the building of the temple ; and the people shall know, when they experience this 
fulfilment, that the Lord has truly sent his prophet to them. — Cowles, 

10. For who hath despised the day of small thing^s ? The construction here is much 
disputed. Many read thus : " For whocyer despises the day of small things they shall see with joy," &c. 
Keil and Wordsworth retain the interrogation, but consider it a denial, in the sense that no one who 
hopes to achieve or does achieve any thing great despises the day of small things. It is better to take 
the clause as a general challenge, — '< who despises," or *' who has reason to despise," &c. The meaning 
is : However discouraging the small beginnings may be in themselves, the willing co-operation of the 
Divine Spirit insures success to the enterprise of Zerubbabel. — Chambers. By *' the day of small 
things " I suppose to be meant the time when the resources of the Jewish nation appeared in the eyes 
of many, even well-wishers, so small and inadequate to the building of the temple, that they despaired 
of seeing it carried into effect. — Dr. Blayney. The law of Providence is to begin with a day of small 
things. It becomes no one, least of all a believer, to deride a feeble beginning. No matter how small 
it may be, yet if carried forward in faith and prayer neither man nor angel can tell whereunto it may 
grow. — Chambera. ShaU see the plummet. The line and plummet used for laying out and guiding 
the work on the temple ; it is here a symbol of work going on. Let them rejoice when they see the 
plummet in the hands of Zerubbabel, because they may then know that the undertaking will be com- 
pleted. With those seven ; they are the eyes of the I^ord. Dr. Henderson translates thus : 
*' For those seven eyes of Jehovah, which run to and tro through the whole earth, rejoiced when they 
saw the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel." But I very much prefer this construction : " ITiose seven : 
the eyes of the Lord are they, ranging through all the earth." The words, " those seven," arc somewhat 
abrupt, but manifestly refer to the passage (3: 0), "Upon one stone are seven eyes;" and they are 
immediately explained to be the eyes of the Lord, which never fail to see any of the least possible things 
in all the earth. They traverse the universe, and take cognizance of every thing. Let the disheartened 
dismiss their despondency when they see the plumb-line in the hands of Zerubbabel for laying out this 
temple work, and especially when they consider that the perfect eye of the all-seeing One is upon him, and 
that his universal, almighty agency guarantees the execution of this work. — Cowlea. These seven eyes 
may denote either the sevenfold radiations of the Spirit of Jehovah (according to the statement in Rev. 
5 : 6, of the seven eyes of the Lamb, which are the seven spirits of God), or the all-embracing providence 
of God. The question, why the eyes should be seven, brings up for consideration the peculiar signifi- 
cance of this number. It is an instance of a usage very ancient and very wide-spread. Seven^ seventh, 
and sevenfold are found in the Old Testament and the New not less than 383 times. The number seven 
came to be a sacred number, denoting perfcctness, completeness. There are various theories why this 
was so, for which there is not room here to speak. (A fhll and extended account of these may be found 
in Smith's Bible Dictionary under the article " Seven," or Lange's Minor Prophets, Zechariah, p. 38.) It 
is most natural to trace their sense of its sacredncss and completeness to its original associations with the 
times and means of religious worship. — Condensed from Chambers. Ran to and fro implies God's 
omLlscionce, — that he sees every thing. " His eyes are in every place, beholding the evil and the good." 

1 1. What are these two olive-trees ? No interpretation had been given as yet of the two olive- 
trees, though they were probably included in the prophet's question at v. 4. Now, therefore, he expressly 
asks what is meant by them ; fij-st, generally in v. 11, and then more particularly in v. 12. — Cook. The 
repetition seems to indicate a conviction in his mind of the great significance of this new and peculiar 
feature of the candelabrum. — Lange. 

12. Two olive-branches. Here it is the branches of the olive-tree he inquires about. These are 
emphasized, apparently, because they are the link of connection between the candelabrum and the trees, 
and because the peculiarity of this part of the symbol lay in the fact that the supply of oil came, without 
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olive branches, which through the 
two golden pipes empty the golden 
oil out of themselves ? 

13 And he answered me and said, 



Knowest thou not what these be? 
And I said, No, my lord. 

14 Then said he. These ^ are the 
two anointed ones, that stand* by 
the Lord of the whole earth. 



1 Rev. 11: 4. « ch.fl: 5. 



any intervening agency, directly from the source in nature. — Lange. Througrh two gulden pipes. 
Tubes, or spouts, laid inclining from the olive-trees to the bowl on the top of the candlestick, so as to 
receive the fluid from the trees, and pour it continually into the bowl to supply the waste. — Dr. Blayney 
Golden oil, or gold. The oil is called gold because of its color or preciousness. A similar use of this 
word is found in Job 37 : 22. Out of themselves. Ordinances and ministers are channels of grace, 
not the grace itself. The supply comes not from a dead reservoir of oil, but through living olive-trees 
(Ps. 52 : 8. Rom. 12 : 1) fed by God. —J. F. and B. 

14. Two anointed ones. (Heb., " sons of oil.") Referring to the two orders, kings and priests, 
which were the chief means in those times by which God conveyed his precious gifts to the Church, and 
represented at the time of the vision by Joshua and Zerubbabel. Man needs the priest to atone for guilt, 
and the prophet king to teach holiness with kingly authority. These two, typically united in Melchisedec, 
were divided between two, till they meet in Messiah, the antitype. Zech. 6 : 11-13 accords with this. 
The Holy Spirit in this, his twofold power of applying to man the grace of the atonement, and that of 
aanctijlc.ation, must, in one point of view, be meant by the two olive-trees which supply the bowl at the 
top of the candlestick (i.e., Messiah at the head of the church) ; for it is he who filled Jesus with all the 
fulness of his unction (John 3: 84). But this does not exclude the primary application to Joahita and 
Zerubbabel, " anointed '* (v. 14) with grace to minister to the Jewish church ; and so applicable to the 
twofold supports of the church which are anointed with the Spirit, the prince, and the priest, or minister. — 
J. F. and B. They were called " sons of oil " because, when installed into office, they had oil poured 
upon their heads, as a symbol of the gifts and influences of the Holy Spirit. — Henderson. They must 
first be anointed with grace themselves, so as to be the instruments of furnishing it to others (cf. 1 John 
2 : 20, 27). Stand by the I^rd. These anointed kings and priests stand before rather tlian **by** the 
Lord of the whole earth, standing being the appropriate attitude for servants in the presence of their 
masters, pre-eminently so for the servants of the most high God. — Oowles. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The oil feeding the lamp. Then I saw in my dream that the Interpreter took Christian by 
the hand, and led him to a place where there was a fire burning against a wall, and one standing by it, 
always casting much water upon it, to quench it; yet did the fire bum higher and hotter. Then said 
Christian, " What means this ? " The Interpreter answered, " This fire is the work of grace in the heart. 
He that casts water upon it, to extinguish and put it out, is the Devil. But In that thou seest the fire 
notwithstanding bum higher and hotter, thou shalt also see the reason of that." So he had him about to 
the back side of the wall, where he saw a man with a vessel of oil in his hand, which he did also con- 
tinually cast (but secretly) into the fire. Then said Christian, "What means this?" The Interpreter 
answered, " This is Christ, who continually with the oil of his grace maintains the work begun in the 
heart." — Bunyan*s Pilgrim^s Progress, Interpreter*s House, 

II. Who hath despised the day of small thlngrs ? A boy overheard his mother say she had 
dedicated him to the service of God as a missionary. That boy was Samuel J. Mills. When he was 
converted, his mind was turned towards missions. He was wont to hold a prayer-meeting with some other 
students in a grove. A thunder-storm drove them to take shelter under a neighboring haystack; and 
there, amid the storm, the question of missions was discussed. It was not a missionary age. One of the 
five present relates that " Mills proposed to send the gospel to that dork and heathen land (Asia), and said 
we could do it if we would." It was made a subject of prayer while the dark clouds were passing away, 
and the clear sky breaking out aft^er the storm. They prayed together earnestly; and the young men 
founded a society, the object of which was ** to effect in the person of its members a mission to the 
heathen." This led to the formation of the American Board of Foreign Missions. Such was its small 
beginning. Five only assembled at its first meeting. Thousands are now assembled at its annual mect> 
ings. Its missions are in almost all parts of the globe. " 1,600 missionaries, ordained and unordained, 
male and female, have been sent out." They have formed 325 churches, and have gathered at least 76,00C 
church-members. It has educated more than 400,000 children ; printed 2,300 publications in 48 langragcs, 
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BmoaDting to 1,400,000,000 pages. It has raised nations from the lowest forms of heathenism to Chris- 
tian civilization. — Efoangelical Christendom, and Report of A, B, C. F, M. 

III. The American Board landed two missionary families on Ponape in 1862. There have been 
abont the average of two families through the 25 years. In 1860 three natives were organized into a 
church. That church has become a cluster of 14 churches. In 1871 Ponape teachers were placed on 
Mokil, in 1873 on Pingelap, and In 1874 on the Mortlock Islands. There are now nine foreign chnrches, 
with an aggregate of perhaps over 600 members. This foreign work is entirely an outgrowth of the 
Ponape churches, and at no expense to any foreign board.— Z€<tor./^t>m Microntsia* 

PRACTICAL. 

I. (Y. 1.) The need of an awakening of the soul in order to see the truth. 
». (V. 2.) The Church is the light-holder for the world. 

3. But the Church can give only as it receives from the Lord. 

4. The Church to be pure gold, precious, pure, enduring. 

6. (V. 3.) There must be fresh and living supplies continually of God's grace. 

6* (V< 6.) It is impossible to accomplish the work of the Church, in making men holy, in spread- 
ing the gospel, in bringing men to heaven, by any human power, or wealth, or organization. Those that 
depend for success on these must fail. 

7. But God's Spirit in the Church is able to do all these things. 

8. No person can save himself by his own will or power, but by yielding to the Holy Spirit. 

9. (V. 7.) When Christians are filled with the Spirit, mountains of difficulty in the way of doing 
God's work shall be removed. 

10. (V. 9.) The Christian's success in doing God's work is a proof that the Lord has sent him. 

II. God's knowledge of all things a comfort to his people. 

IJS. (V. 10.) All great events have small beginnings. No wise man despises the day of small 
things ; but he discerns which of the small things are the seeds of great results. 

13. (V. 14.) God makes men, and especially great men, the channels by which power is Infiised 
•mong the people. 



Lesson XII. — June 22, 1879. 
CONSECRATION TO GOD. — Malachi 3: 8-18. 



TIME. Malachi prophesied between 430-400 B. C; probably about 420, being contemporary with 
Nehemiah. Vitringa makes the date of Malachl's prophecies to be about the second return of Nehemiab 
from Persia, not later than 424 B. C, the date of Artaxerzes' death (Neh. 13 : 6). — J. F. and JB, This 
lesson is a hundred years after the last. 

PLACE. Jerusalem, which the people had rebuilt after their captivity. 

BULERS. Darius 11. (Notbus) reigned over Persia and Egypt from 423-404 B.C.; Nehemiah, 
governor of the Jews at Jerusalem ; Alcibiades, at Athens. 

PLACK IN BIBLE HISTORY. After Nehemiah's second commission to Jerusalem, recorded 
in Neh. 13: 6-31. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. The democracy in Greece, with annual archons. The repub- 

* lie at Bome, governed by consuls and military tribunes. About this time Socrates was teaching the only 

approach to a pure morality which corrupt Athens ever knew. Herodotus was nearly through his* 

travels (484-400). Plato the philosopher (430-350) was now a boy, listening to Socrates. Xenophon 

(444-354). 

MAIiACHI. (That is, the angel or messenger ofJeJwvah) is the last, and is therefore called *' the 
seal," of the prophets; and his prophecies constitute the closing book of the canon; Of his personal 
history nothing is known. That Malachi was contemporary with Nehemiah, is rendered probable by a 
comparison of 2 : 8 with Neh. 13 : 15; 2 : 10-16 with Neh. 13 : 23, &c. Like the first prophet of the new 
covenant, whose preaching is an echo of his warnings, he is simply ** the voice of one crjring in the 
Tildemess," and preaching repentance from flagrant sin as the one indispensable preliminary to the 
reception of the expected Messiah. In this view his prophecy links the old covenant with the new; and 
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8 IT Will a man rob God? Yet I Wherein have we robbed thee? In 
ye have robbed me. But ye say, | tithes^ and offerings. 

1 

» Neh. 13: 10-12. 

the connection is made closer by his prediction of the coming of John the Baptist, as the El^ah of the 
new dispensation, and the forerunner of the Angel-Jehovah, the messenger of the covenant. — William 
Smith. 

BOOK OF MAIiACHI. The prophecy of Malachi has been always regarded as one of grriat 
importance. The Church of Rome, it is well known, has found in the " pure offering," of Mal. 1 : 11, its 
principal proof-text of the doctrine of the mass. The contents of the prophecy are principally of e 
threatening character. The last words of the Qld Testament, '* the angel of the covenant, — EUjah the 
prophet," have hardly died upon the ear, when John the Baptist, standing at the threshold of the New 
Testament, echoes the voice of Malachi, and cries out in the wilderness, " I am the voice of one," &c. — 
Joseph Packard, D,I>. 

INTRODUCTION. 

More than an hundred years have passed since the first return from captivity in Babylon, and the 
rebuilding of the temple. But they have been troublous times, — foes without, and dissensions within. 
The people were cured of idolatry, but they brought back with them other sins. They became profane and 
mercenary. They oppressed the poor, and took bribes, and perverted justice; they intermarried with 
the heathen ; and they refused to pay their taxes, or tithes, for the support of the government and of the 
temple service of religion. Malachi reproves them, and entreats them, and shows them their danger. 
Then in the first part of this chapter he foretells the coming of John the Baptist, and their long-desired 
Messiah. Cut as he comes to purify the people, it will be a terrible time for the wicked who determine 
to remain wicked. He entreats them to return and repent. Then, with the usual insensibility of sin, 
they begiii to ask what they have to repent of, and in what respects they must return to God The 
prophet declares in answer, that they have robbed God. 

EXPLANATORY. 

8. Will a man rob (or defraud) God ? Yet ye have robbed me. After Jehovah had an- 
nounced the coming judgment for the long-continued transgressions of the people, he adds a gracious 
promise, as in Zech. 1:8:" Turn ye unto me, saith the Lord, and I will return unto you." In self-righteous 
delusion, supposing that they lack nothing, and need no repentance, they inquire, " Wh^ein, in what par- 
ticular, shall we return? " The prophet thereupon shows them their sin. They do what no man should 
attempt. They try to defraud God in the tithe and heave-offering, either by not paying them at all, or not 
paying them as they should. — Packard. But there is a species of robbery, or more specifically a breach 
of trust, which even civilized nations have not learned to condemn. It is that so severely rebuked in this 
passage, which we may denominate an indictment against a corporation of stewards. The prophet 
Malachi, therefore, comes as king's sheriff, to read the indictment in the hearing of the nation. There had 
not been an utter abandonment of the forms of worship. But they had offered polluted bread on the 
altars of the Lord ; they had betrayed an utter heartlessness in their ceremonies ; they had turned the 
whole system of religion into a matter of commerce ; they had brought the lame, and the sick, and 
the torn, to the sacrifice ; they had withheld the king's tax or the tithes on their produce. Our attention 
is called to two facts by this passage, pertaining to ourselves, — God's exclusive ownership, our breach 
of trust. The foundations of that right are (1) in our creation; (2) in our redemption. God claims the 
supreme affection of the heart, the entire control of our wills, our supreme confidence in him as our 
Saviour, the supreme efforts of men to advance his kingdom and promote his glory. There are three 
ways of violating the rights of property, — theft, violence, and fraud. Every nine men out of every ten 
you meet are probably stealing from (jk)d every thing he has put within their power. He gave them 
hearts for fervent religious affections, devout communings with him. But the probability is, that they 
have never once seriously purposed to give their Creator and Saviour the full tribute of their heart's 
warmest affections. Time is laid out as if man were the original and sole owner and proprietor of it. — 
£. If". Kirk. Tithes. (A tenth.) A tax of one-tenth of the increase of crops, stock, and avails of per- 
sonal industi*^, levied for the support of the officers of religion (Lev. 27 : 30-33), religious worship, or the 
assistance of lo poor (Deut. 14: 28, 29). This tax existed in many of the nations of antiquity. — ^m. 
Ctjclopcedia. One tithe, among the Jews, corresponded to our state and town taxes for the support of 
the government ; another tithe was taken for religious worship. Offerings. The first fruits, — not less 
than one-sixtieth part of the com, wine, and oil (Deut. 18 : 4. Nch. 13 : 10, 12). The word is general 
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Second Quakter 



9 Ye are cursed with a curse : for 
ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation. 

10 Bring ye all the tithes into 



the storehouse, that th^re may be 
meat in mine house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I wiU not open you the 



here, including all the offerings and gacrlfices they were required hy the law to make. Refusing these 
which were due to God's worship and God's poor, they rohhed God. 

0. Ye are cursed with a curse. They had robbed God. For this they were accursed with a 
curse. God punished them with famine and scarcity. God had thus punished them for neglecting to 
build the temple (Hag. 1: 10, 11). It should seem, because God had punished them with scarcity of 
bread, they made that a pretence for robbing him, — that now being impoverished they could not afford 
to bring their tithea and qferingtt but must save them that they might have bread for their families. -~ 
Henry. Ye are cursed with a curse for this very reason, Ihat when ye had abundance ye became selfish 
and irreligious and disloyal. — Kirk. God wrote over the land in great black letters of blasting and mil- 
dew, in devastation and hard times, letters so large that all the nations could see them, " No pbospeiuty 
WITH UNPAID TITHES." And it is true still. No Christian, no church, can prosper with unpaid tithes. 
No land that seeks first wealth, and makes morality and religion and education secondary, ever can 
prosper. 

10. Bring: ye all the tithes into the storehonse. *' Poor as you are, embarrassing as the 
course may be, meet his righteous claims. Bring the tithes into his storehouse; and see what your 
gracious Sovereign will do for you. You complain of poverty. Now bring the tithes : come, do your 
duty. Do not sit waiting for better times, but take the best you have, and bring it to the temple, and put 
the Lord to the test. Come, make the experiment, and see who is properly the cause of this curse and 
barrenness ; the Lord, or yourselves. Come, do your duty, though it takes your last stay from under you ; 
and then see if he will not meet you and bless you." — Kirk. Tithes. The Hebrew word for tithes is 
derived from a word meaning " ten " and " to be rich." Ten is the rich number, because it includes all 
the units under it. There is the same double idea in the Greek word, " ten " being derived fi^m a word 
meaning to receive or hold, because the ten fingers receive or hold every thing. Our English *' ten " is 
from the Latin " teneo," to hold (see our word " contain "). So that in the very words " tenth," " tithe,** 
there is expressed to us the connection between paying our tithes and prosperity. — P. This striking 
passage has the richer interest to Christians, because, under the principles of the ancient economy, 
namely, temporal blessings to the faithfully obedient, it presents to us the great law of his spiritual 
administration as well, showing that there can really be no limit (short of our utmost capacity) to the 
spiritual blessings God will give those who, really hungering for righteousness, " open wide their mouth 
that God may fill it," and hence who honestly use all appropriate means for this result. — God is forever 
the same, and certainly is no less bduntif^l of blessings under the Christian than imder the Jewish 
economy. — Cowlea. Storehouse. This same word is translated, Neh. 13 : 12, treasuries. We find in 
2 Chron. 31 : 11, mention of chambers in the temple into which they were to bring the tithes. In 
Neh. 10 : 38, the Levites were to bring the tithe to the chambers, into the treasure-house. — Packard, 
Pi*ove me now herewith. Put my words to the test : try it and see. If you have doubts, there is a 
ready way to solve them ; do all I say, and bide the issue. — Cawles. God wants us to test his promises, 
both for ourselves and others. He wants us to find facts on which to build our fbith up stronger. He 
has not one promise but he wishes us to prove by trying, and then we shall always know that he stands 
the test, and fulfils his word. 

There are two reasons for the connection between tithes and prosperity : (1) There is a natural 
connection; as sabbath-breaking, robbing God of his time, tends to wear out the body, and by the 
< haracter it induces, and the neglect of the higher culture and moral influences of the sabbath, this sin 
naturally tends to poverty, immorality, and ruin. The same is true of the robbing God of the means for 
the support of religion. And whenever a church robs God of a due proportion of their income, or 
spends on itself what should be given to spreading the gospel among those who have it not, that church 
will grow poor in spirit, and usually in finances, by means of that which they withheld from God in order 
to gain thereby. (2) There is a providential unseen connection. God controls all things, and he makes 
all things work for good to those that love him. The pillar of cloud is light to his people, and darkness 
to his enemies. The sea opens before those who love him, and overwhelms those who do not. — Factt 
bear us out. God has been proved a thousand times. And it has always been true, as it always will be, 
that the best success is with paid tithes. The windows of heaven never open to stingy Christians. 
Those who can find no time to pray will find no blessing poured out without measure. Those who rob 
God of the time that should be spent in his service will grow poorer and weaker by their gains. No 
man can succeed in robbing God. — P. Windows of heaven. The copious blessing is here com- 
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windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that ^ there shall not 
he room enough to receive it, 

11 And I will rebuke the de- 
vourer for 3'our sakes, and he shall 
not destroy the fruits of j'our ground ; 
neither shall 3^our vine cast her fruit 
before the time in the field, saith the 
Lord of hosts. 

12 And all nations shall call you 
blessed : for ye shall be a delight- 
some land, saith the Lord of hosts. 

13 % Yom* words ^ have been stout 



against me, saith the Lord. Yet ye 
say. What have we spoken^ so much 
against thee? 

14 Ye have said. It is vain to 
serve God : and what profit is it that 
we have kept his oixiinance, and 
that we have walked mournfully be- 
fore the Lord of hosts ? 

15 And now we call the proud 
happy ; yea, they that work wicked- 
ness are set up ; yea, they tJiat tempt ^ 
God are even delivered. 



1 2 ChroB. 31 : 10. a Ps. 73 : 11, 12. Zeph. 1 : 12. » Ps. 95 : 9. 



pared to rain coming down from bcavcn. — Packard. The windows of heaven are the openings through 
which the blessing will come, not by handfuls, bat as poured out of open windows. Poor you out. 
*' Empty out," as if God meant tliat he would empty forth his vast rescrvoh-s of blessings. — Covole; 
The image is from a vessel completely emptied of its contents; no blessing kept back. — t/". F. and 3, 
That there shaU not be room enongrh. In this clause, our translators foiind it necessary to 
Italicise too many words — a common indication that they did not clearly see the primary sense of the 
passage. The word they rendered *' that " never has this meaning, but means until. The Hebrew of 
this clause is the same as in Ps. 72 : 7, " abundance of peace until " (there is) ** no moon; " translated " so 
long as the moon endureth." — Cowlet. Literally translated the phrase would be, " to not a bare suffi- 
ciency," i.e., above what is sufficient, to superabundance. — Cook. 

11. I will rebuke the devourer, &c. This verse describes in detail what blessings Jehovah's 
coming will bring with it. Jehovah will take away every thing which would injure the fruits. The 
devourer, that is the locust, shall no more ravage the land. The com and vine shall flourish. The 
grapes shall not fall before they ripen. — Packard. 

12. AU naticMis shall call you blessed. The consequence of Jehovah's blessing will be, 
that the land will be an object of pleasure to every one. We find similar language in Zech. 8 : 13. — 
Packard. A delightsome land. Compare Dan. 11 : 16, and Zech 7 : 14. 

13. Words have been stout. That is, bold, presumptuous, impudent. We have the substance 
of them, that it wxis profitless to servo God, since ho was not a righteous God, and that therefore they 
aro to be called happy who sought to secure their earthly well-being, without regard to God. Such hard 
speeches of ungodly sinners against God never pass the lips of a pious Asaph or Job, not even in the 
times of sorest trial, and in hours of the deepest darkness. — Packard. What have we spoken . . • 
against thee ? They retort by virtually denying the charge. (They had not said these things directly 
to God, but o/ God, to one another.) Then the Lord makes his charge more specific. It is wonderful 
how unconscious sinners are of their sins. So in the 25th of Matthew, those who were sent into ever- 
lasting punishment ask, '* When did we do these things? " 

14. It is vain to serve God. When I promised, " Bring in all the tithes, so shall your cup be 
ffiled with good," ye replied, ** It is vain to serve Gk)d : what profit have we found in keeping his ordi. 
nances ? " &c. — OowUs. Job (21 : 14, 15 ; 22 : 17) describes a farther stage of the same sceptical spirit, 
when the sceptic has actually ceased to keep God's service. Ps. 73 : 1-14 describes the temptation to a 
like feeling in the saint when seeing the really godly suffer and the ungodly prosper in worldly goods 
now. The Jews here mistake utterly the nature of God's service, converting it into a mercenary bargain ; 
they attended to outward observances, not from love to Ch>d, but in the hope of being well paid for it in 
outward proc3>erity ; when this was withheld, they charged GK>d with being uqjust, forgetting alike that 
Gol requires very different motives from theirs to accompany outward observances, and that God 
rewards oven the true worshipper not so much in this life, as in the life to come. — J. F. and B. His 
ordinance. Literally, What he requires to be kept, ** his observances." Walked mournfully. In 
mournful garb, sackcloth and ashes, the emblem of penitence. — Same. They would have it thought 
they %erted God and kept hi* ordinances, whereas they had only kept up the external observimce of 
thorn, while they were strangers to the inward part of the duty.— iSTenn/* 

15* We call the proud happy. Those who in their prjde and self-conceit imagine they can 
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16 f Then they that feared the 
Lord spake ^ often one to another : 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard 
it: and a book' of remembrance 
was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name. 

17 And they shall be mine,* saith 



the Lord of hosts, in that day when 
I make up my jewels ; * and I Tvill 
spare them, as a man spareth his 
own son that serveth him. 

18 Then shall ye return and dis- 
cern * between the righteous and the 
wicked, between him that senreth 
God and him that serveth him not. 



1 Eph. 5: 19. « Rev. 20: 12. » Tit. 2: 14. 1 Pet. 2: 9. * Isa. 62: 3. » Pa. 68: 11. 

prosper without God. They believed the wicked were happier than the good, and that is a libel on G-od. 
— The antithesis between what Ood had said before (vs. 10-12) and what these wicked gainsayers reply 
(vs. 14, 15) is mnch more apparent in the original, especially of v. 15, than in the received translation; as 
If they would say. You claim that the nations shall call God*8 obedient people blessed : we, for our part, 
call the proud blessed. — Cowlea, In consequence of the supposed useletusness of their piety, and the 
adversity in which Jehovah sufltered them to remain, they offend by speaking thus. — FOckard. Set up. 
Literally, built up, prospered. They that tempt God are even delivered. They that dare God to 
punish them, by breaking his laws (Ps. 95 : 9).— J, F. and B. You have said. Let my people prow me. 
We have to say, in reply, that the wicked Aave proved thee by scofiSng at thy words ; and yet, so £Eir from 
being punished, they are even delivered from all fear and danger. — Cowles. All this talk of the wicked, 
about the prosperity of the wicked, is so foolish that the simple statement is a sufficient answer. The 
lives of the wicked are the best answer. As Wendell Philips once said, the best answer to the state- 
ment that Brahminism Is as good as Christianity is India itself. Tom Paine's life and death is the best 
answer to his infidelity; and the canonizing him as the infidel saint in the Paine Memorial Hall of TtoA. 
ton is an anathema maranatha against infidelity, from the hands of infidels.— P. 

10. Feared the Lord. Reverential and loving fear, not slavish terror. Spake often. "Then," 
when the ungodly utter such blasphemies against God, the godly hold mutual converse, defending God's 
righteous dealings against those blasphemers (Hcb. 8: 13). The "often" of Engliih version is not in 
the Hebrew, There has been always, in the darkest times, a remnant that feared God (1 Kings 19 : 18. 
Bom. 11: 4). •></'. F, and B. Book of remembrance. An expression after the manner of men. 
Intimating that their pious affections and performances are kept in remembrance as punctually and 
particularly as if written in a }aook..-~- Henry, There was one who listened all unawares to them; and. 
what is more, he made a record for the perpetual remembrance of a thing that touched his heart so ten- 
derly. — Cowles, For them. For their advantage, against the day when those found fkithftal among the 
fEdthless shall receive their final reward. The kings of Persia kept a record of those who had rendered 
services to the king, that they might be suitably rewarded (Esth. 6: 1, 2; cf. ^th. 2: 23. Ez. 4: lA 
Ps. 66 : 8. Isa. 66 : 6. Ban. 7 : 10. Bev. 20 : 12). —«7; F, and B. 

17. They shall be mine, &c. Bather, and they shall be to me, saith Jehovah of hosts, In the 
day that I am preparing, a peculiar treasure. — Cfook, Jewels. (Isa. 62: 8.) Literally, my peculiar 
treasure (Ezod. 19 : 6. Deut. 7 : 6; 14 : 2 ; 26 : 18. Ps. 136 : 4. Tit. 2 : 14. 1 Pet. 2:9. Of. Eccl. 2:8). 
Calvin translates more In accordance with Hebrew idiom : " They shall be my peculiar treasure in th^ 

. day in which I will do it; ** l.e., fulfil my promise of gathering my completed church; or ** make " those 
things come to pass foretold in v. 5 above (Grotiu^,-^J. F. and B. GK>d will take as earnest and special 
care of each of his children, to keep them from harm, to polish and perfect them, to let them shine in his 
glory, as one would his most precious jewels. -> P. I will spare them. Manifest tender compassion 
to them, as a man spareth not his son merely, but his son who serveth him, who is filial and obedient 
(see Ps. 103 : IZ),— Packard, That serveth him. The Lord implies that he has indeed real service 
for his people, some of it, perhaps, hard and earnest work; but his great and tender love for them will 
insure the kindest treatment possible, even as a kind father may set his son to earnest service, but will 
lovingly watch over him, to spare him from excessive toil and exposure. No good £etther makes his son a 
galley^lave. — Cowlea, 

18. Then shall ye return and discern. Look again, and then ye shall see a broad distinction, 
nay, more, a real contrast, between the destiny of the righteous and the destiny of the wicked. Tlie 
proud and defiant ones have been saying, *' Where is the God of Judgment? " "Every one that doeth 
evil is good in the sight of the Lord." *• It is vain to serve God." " The proud are blessed." ** They 
that tempt Ch>d with most daring provocation are delivered." But the reckoning day will shortly come t 
There is a broad line of diverse destiny ranging ** between him that serveth God ibid him th«t serveth 
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him not." The beglimlxig of this next chapter is closely connected with thi0» for there this line of difTer- 
ence becomes a wide and striking contrast — OowIm. As a man spareth his own son. We meet 
sometimes in the Old Testament with passages, like flowers among the rocks, which anticipate the New 
Testament. Of this kind are the few passages in which God is regarded not as Lord, but as Fathei 
(Dent. 82 : 6. 2 Sam. 7 : 14. Ps. 139 : 27. Isa. 63 : 16. Jer. 81 : 20. Mal. 8 : 17). Ood appears in them, 
indeed, more as the father of the whole nation than in a personal relation to individuals. The joyAil* 
ness of the sonshlp of individuals does not attain prominence; but these few traces of the fktherhood of 
God disclose the continuity of both Testaments. The relation which was not possible for the Old Testa- 
ment church, the new covenant has granted us through Jesus Christ; and what the New has thus 
granted, the Old had already foreshadowed. —PreiseL 

IIXUSTRATIVE. 

I. All the tithes. Alexander the Great, when a child, was checked by his governor, Leoiiidas, 
for being over-profhse in spending perftmies; because on a day, going to sacrifice to the gods, he took 
both hands full of frankincense, and cast it into the fire. Afterwards, when, a man, he had conquered 
Judflsa, the native home of frankincense, he sent to Leonidas 600 talents weight of it, to show him that 
his former prodigality made him thrive better in success, and advise him to be no more niggardly in 
divine service. — TTiomtu FuUer'a Good Thoughts in £ad Times. 

U. A church near Boston, once greatly burdened with debt upon its house of worship, voted to 
take up no collections for benevolent objects, but to put all its collections into paying the debt. And the 
debt would not grow less under the plan of robbing God to pay it. Then they gave liberally for God's 
cause in other places, and they were soon able to pay their debt. -^ P. 

HI. Prosperity and tithes. (Sec Buskin's** Seven Lamps of Architecture," p. 17.) This whole 
truth is most clearly illustrated by the many facts in regard to sabbath>keeping. (Qfie Beports of the 
New York Sabbath Committee, and Gilfillan on the Sabbath.) It has been clearly proved by fewts, that 
robbing Ch>d of the sabbath lessens the value of the week, and that six days' work are more than seven. 
—P. 

PRACTICAIi. 

1. (V. 8.) We owe all we have and are to CK>d; but especially our love, our service, time, and 
money for his worship, help for his poor, aid in spreading the gospel. 

2, Those who withhold these rob God. 

8. (V. 9.) Bobbing Ck>d always proves a fUlure. All that is saved or gained in that wa^^ beeomea 
a curse. 

4. No prosperity with unpaid tithes. 

8. (V.IO.) Giving to God enriches the giver. It is with incomes as with writings. 
** Mesrare yonr writiDgi by Hetiod't ttafi; 
Which teaches that all hM lea valae than half.** 

6. God is free* overflowing in his gifts. 

7. God wishes ns to test carefully his promises. 

8. (V. 11.) God will ward off evils from those who serve him. 

9. (V. 13.) Note the unconsciousness of the wicked as to the enormity of sin. The most deadly 
sins are those which are so pervasive and natural that the sinner does not realize that he is a sinner. 

10. (V. 14.) Those who serve Ch>d for mere form, and not from heart, think they find that it does 
not pay to serve Ck>d. Such service does not pay. Many of our worst infidels were nominal Christians 
of that sort. 

11. (V. 16.) The value of Christian fellowship and conference; the loss of those who neglect 
prayer-meetings. 

19. When the fire of religion bums low, true believers should draw the nearer together, to keep 
the holy flame alive. Coals separated soon go out. 

18. (V. 17.) God's people are his precious jewels, and he cares for them as such. 

14. (V.18.) The wide contrast between the righteous and the wicked, a eontrast growing wider la 
BBtore and in destiny. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 



Lesson I. — July 6, 1879. 
PEACE WITH GOD. — Romans 5: 1-10. 



TIBIIS. Early in tho spring of A.D. 53. Paul 50 years old ; has been preaching the gospel 24 years. 

PLACE. Written to tho church at Rome/rom Corinth^ at the close of the tbree-months' rcsidcnco 
there of Acts 20: 3, tho ** wintering** of 1 Coh 16: 0, when Paul was about to depart for Jerusalem, 
earr>-lng the gifts and contributions of the churches to the weak church in that city (see Acts 24 : 17). 

RULERS. Kero, fifth year of his reign, emperor of Rome. Felix, governor of Judssa, seventh 
year. Agrippa II., king of Chalcis and Galilee. 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTOBT. AcU 20 : 1^. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. Nearly the whole world was subject to Rome. Greece was a 
Roman province. Seneca, tho philosopher, was living at Rome. The first invasion of Great Britain took 
place 100 years before this ; but now the Roman Empire was Just gaining its full sway through its general 
Buetouius, who three years later defeated Queen Boadlcea near London, and subdued the kingdom. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Tliis Epistle has been universally believed to be the gen- 
uine production of the apostle Paul. The Epistle itself plainly declares (ch. 1 : 7) that it was addressed 
to the 9alnt9 who were ai Rome* — Al/ord» His reason for writing to them at this time was his intention of 
speedily visiting them on his way from Jerusalem to Spain. lie desired, before his personal intercourse 
with Uiem should begin, to give them a proof of the afTcctionato interest which ho felt for them, although 
they " had not seen liis fhce in the flesh." The Epistle was sent to Rome by Phoebe, a Christian lady of 
Cenchrea, about to sail to Rome upon some prh-ate business. — Conybeare and Howson. 

THE CHURCH AT ROME. That the Roman church was composed of Jeioe and Gentiles^ is 
manifest from several passages, . Jews are sometimes addressed, sometimes Gentiles. In what proportion 
these elements co-exlsted can only be determined from indications furnished by the Epistle itself. The 
general impression is, that it is addressed to Gentiles as the greater and more important part of its readers. 
The ill-adjusted questions between the Jewish and Gentile believers, of which St. Paul had doubtless heard 
fi*om Rome, may have prompted him originally to write to them ; but when this resolve was once formed, 
the importance of Rome as the centre of the Gentile world would naturally lead him to lay forth in this 
more than in any other Epistle the statement of the divine dealings with regard to Jew and Gentile, now 
one in Christ. The eulogy of the faith of tho Roman Christians, which St. Paul met with in all his travels, 
could hardly fail to be accompanied with notices respecting their peculiar difficulties. It had for its end 
tho settlement, on the broad principles of God's truth and love, of the mutual relations and union in 
Christ, of God's ancient i>eople and the recently ingrafted world. — Alford* Tho name of the original 
foundcf of the Roman church has not been presen'cd to us by history, nor even celebrated by tradition. 
This is a remarkable fact when wo consider how soon tho church of Rome attained great eminence in 
tho Christian world, both fhmi its numbers, and from tho influence of 4t8 metropolitan rank. Had any 
of the apostles laid its flrst foundation, tho fact could scarcely foil to have been recorded. It Is thcreforo 
probable that it was formed in the first instance of private Christians converted in Palestine (or mainly 
^^ons converted under Paul's own preachizijir, Alford), who had come from the eastern parts of the 
empire to reside at Rome, or who had brought back Christianity with them from some of their periodical 
visits to Jerusalem, as the " strangers of Rome," from the great Pentecost. — Conybeare, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The design of this diapter, which has usually been considered as one of tho most difficult portions 
of the New Testament, especially vs. 12-21, is evidently to show tho results or benefits of tho doc- 
trine of Justification by faith. That doctrine the apostle had now fully established. He had shown in tho 
previous chapters, (1) that men were under condemnation for sin; (2) that this extended alike to the 
Jews and tho Gentiles; (3) that thero was bo way of escape now but by the doctrine of pardon, not by 
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July 6. 



LESSQN I. 



EoM. 5: 1-10 



1 Therefore^ being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ : 

2 By whom ^ also we have access 



by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice* in hope of the 
glory of God. 

3 And not only so, but we glory * 



1 Isa. 32 : 17. Eph. 2 : 14. Col. 1 : 20. « John 14 : 6. » Hcb. 3:6. * Matt. 6 : 11, 12. Jas. 1 : 2, 12. 

personal merit but by grace; (4) that this plan was fully made known by the g^ospcl of Christ; and (5) 
that this was no new doctrine, but was in fact substantially the same by which Abraham and David had 
been accepted before G-od. Having thus stated and vindicated the doctrine, it was natural to follow up 
the demonstration, by stating its bearing and its practical influence. —.8ame9. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Being jastified (having been justified). It is to be remembered that the discussion in thir 
Epistle pertains to the question, " How can mortal man be just with God? " The apostle shows that it 
cannot be by works, and that it can be by faith . The word to jmtifij means to declare or treat as lighteous ; 
as when a man is charged with an offence, and is acquitted. It then means to treat aa if innocent^ to re' 
gard aa innocent; that is, to pardon, to forgive, and consequently to treat aa if the offence had not oc 
curred. (1) It is not to declare that men are innocent and pure. (2) It is not to take par/ with the 
sinner, and to mitigate bis offences. (3) It is not that we become xiai-takers of the essential righteous- 
ness of Ood : that is impossiblo. (4) It is not that hia righteousness becomes oura» But it is God's 
plan for pardoning sin, and for treating «s as if we had not committed it; that is, adopting us as hit 
children, and admitting us to heaven on the ground of what the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. — 
Bamea. It is the acquittal from guilt, and cheerfiUneaa of conacience attained through faith in God*a 
grace in Chriat^ the very frame of mind which would be proper to a perfectly righteous man, if such 
there were. — Alford, By faith. The condition on which wo arc justified. "When we believe in 
Christ so as to obey and follow him, believe his words so as to live according to them, believe his prom- 
ises so as to accept them as true, we have faith. We have peace, " reconcilement," the opposite of 
wrath. — Alford. The effect of justification is peace with God. Peace with God takes the place of our 
guilty relation in which God aeemed to be our enemy, because he was hostile to our sins, with which wo 
were identified. In this relation of guilt we were really his enemies, although we wished to appear to bo 
the contrary. But with our justification peace is established. — Lange, We are at peace, because our 
enmity, our contest with God, has ceased. Wo are at peace, because we no longer dread the punish- 
ment of our sins. Througli our Lord Jesus Clirist. It is not through ourselves in any w.iy, 
neither by our own merit, nor our own efforts. It is ail of grace : it Is all through Jesus Christ. And 
this the justified soul is ever anxious to acknowledge. — /lodge. The religion of Christ, is the only one 
which provides for the forgiveness of sins. And yet this is the test question as to any religion, whether 
it is true and meets the needs of mtm. Other religions have moral precepts and advice; others tell us 
not to M\ Into sin. Others say that sin is not so veiy bad. But all except Christ pass by on the other 
side when they see humanity fallen among thieves and almost dead by sin. They say. Blessed Is the 
man that is not drowning in the waves. Christ goes Into the waves, and aavea him. .Christ Is the only 
power to redeem the lost, to save sinners, and make them holy, the children and lieirs of God. 

2. By wliom also. The alaot as In ch. 1 : 24, 4 : 22, senses to show the coherence and likelihood 
of that which is asserted, answering almost to our "as might be expected." — Afford. We have 
access. We have had. — Meyers Alford^ &c. We have had, I.e., since we became Christians, and still 
dohave. — Z>e Wette. The perfect refers to the time of justification, and implies the continued result, 
since in him and through him as the door and mediator wo have an open way, the right and privilcgs 
of daily approach to the throne of grace, in distinction fk'om the one yearly entrance of the Jewish 
high priest into the holy of holies. This is the universal priesthood of believers. — Philip Schaff, By 
faitli. The method of access, by believing on Jesus Christ Into this grace. Into this favor of 
reconciliation with God, and being accepted as his children. Wherein we stand ; or, into which we 
have entered. — Lange. The joyful consciousness that the possession of grace once entered upon is per- 
manent suggested the word " stand." — Meyer. See 1 Cor. 15 : 1. 2 Cor. 1:24. And rejoice. Reli- 
gion is often represented as producing joy. (Isa. xii. 3 ; xxxv. 10. John xvi. 22, 24. Acts xiii. 52.) The 
sources or atepa of this joy are these : (1) We arc justified, or regarded by God as righteous. (2) Wo 
are admitted into his favor, and abide there. (3) We have the prospect of still higher and richer blessings 
in the fulness of his glory when wo arc admitted to heaven. In hope. In the earnest hope and expecta- 
tlon of obtaining that glory. Hope Is a complex emotion made up of a deaire lor an object, and an expec* 
iation of obtaining it. The apostle here implies that the Christiaii hoi an earnest deaire for that gloty, 
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EoM. 5 : 1-10. LESSON I. Thikd Quabteb. 



in tribulations also ; knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience ; 

4 And patience, experience ; and 
ex|)erience, hope : 



5 And hope ^maketh not ashamed: 
because the love of Grod is shed* 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us. 



»PhiLl:20. « Eph. 1 : 13, 14. 



and Hiat he has a confident expecUUion of obtaining it. The slory of God. The glory that Gt>d will 
bestow on na. The word ghry naoally means splendor, magnificence, honor; and the apostle here 
refers to that honor and dignity which will be eonferred on the redeemed when they are raised up to the 
foil honors of redemption; when they shall triumph in the completion of the work, and be freed from 
sin and pain and tears, and permitted to participate in the fall splendors that shall encompass the throne 
of God in the heavens.— .Sam««. 

3. Glory (triumph or rejoice) in tribulations; in (not amidst). The tribulation is the ground 
of triumph. — Alford, Afflictions themselves are to the Christian a ground of glorying ; he feels them to 
be an honor and blessing.— ^odgr^. Christians do not g^ory in suffering as such, or for its own sake; 
but as the Bible teaches : (1) because they consider it an honor to suffer for Christ; (2) because they 
rejoice in being the occasion of manifesting his power in their support and deliverance; and (3) because 
sufi^ering is made the means of their own sanctification and prei>aration for usefolness h^re, and for heaven 
hereafter. — /ScAo^. Tribulation. The word is derived from the Latin ** iribulum," which was the 
threshing instrument or roller, whereby the Roman husbandman separated the oom from the husks ; and 
*' tribuloHo " In its primary significance was the act of this separation. But sorrow, distress, and adver- 
sity, being the appointed means for the separating in men, of their chaff from their wheat, of whatever in 
them was light and trivial and poor, from the solid and the true; therefore these sorrows were called 
*' tribulations,** threshings, — i.e., of the inner spiritual man, without which there could be no fitting him 
for the heavenly gamer.— i?. 0, Trench, Tribolation worketb patience. Endurance, constancy. 
It calls into exercise that strength and firmness evinced in perseverance, in fidelity to truth and duty, 
under the severest trials. — Hodge. It is a universal law, acknowledged even in the world, that no great 
character can become complete without trial and suffering.— iS^cA<^. • Tribulation is the school of pa> 
tience. By exercising patience, patience increases. 

4. Patience, experience. The word experience is used for the result of trial, — Le., approbation, 
or that which is proved worthy of approbation. — Hodge, Religious experience is the knowledge we ac- 
quire by our own mental exercises under the leadings of God's Spirit, and the leadipgs of his providence. 
It is the sum and fruit of the pious exercises of the soul; the knowledge of divine things gained by our 
trials and victories in the divine life. It is the result of trial upon triaL No man's piety really goes beyond 
what he has clearly seen and strongly felt in his soul, and been led to practise in his life. — William 3. 
Plumer, D.D, The meaning is, that long afflictions borne patiently show a Christian what he is ; th^ 
test his religion, and prove that it is genuine. Afflictions are often sent for this purpose, and patience in 
the midst of them shows that the religion which can sustain them is from 6k>d. — Barnes, Experi- 
ence, hope. Experience worketh hope in two ways. (1) The experimental knowledge of God's good- 
ness, and fulfilment of his promises, gives strong hope that they will be the same in the days to come. 
(2) The test and experience of our character, and the genuineness of our piety, give strong hope that 
God's grace will continue to enable us to stand and rejoice in the ftiture. If we are children and heirs 
here, we shall be hereafter. — Hope, like faith and love, and every other Christian grace, is never dono 
In this world, but always growing; and as it bears flower and fruit, its roots strike deeper, and its stems 
and branches expand. Every progress in Christian life strengthens its foundations. — Schaff, 

5. Hope maketh not ashanaed. Hope aJiameB (us) not by disappointing us ; " mocks us not." 
— Alford. Because the love of God. ' The ground of our assurance that hope shall not put us to the 
shame of disappointment, is not our own strength or goodness, but the free love of God to us and in us. — 
Schaff. It is the present experience of the love of God, that gives the assurance that our hope of eternal 
life will not disappoint us. There is no good hope of heaven hereafter, without heaven begun here. Is 
(has been and continues to be) shed abroad (poured out as in a stream) in our hearts. Denoting the 
richest experience and sense of God's love. — Schaff, Shed abroad, communicated abundantly. ~> 
Ilodge. Richly imparted. — Alford. " The love of God," says Philipps, does not descend upon us as dew 
in drops, but as a stream which spreads itself abroad through the whole soul, filling it with the oonsoious- 
ness of his presence and favor. And this inward persuasion that we are the objects of the love of God 
is not the mere result of the examination of evidence, nor is it a vain delusion, but it is produced by the 
Holy QiYi09,t,— Hodge. Which is given unto ns. Which Spirit is given or imparted to us. Tht 
Holy Spirit is thus represented as dwelling in the hearts of believers. (1 Cor. 6 : 19 ; 3 : 10. % Cor. 6 : 16.) 
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JuLr C. LESSON I. Bom. 5 : 1-10, 



6 For when we were yet without 
strength, in due* time Christ died 
for the ungodly. 

7 For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die : yet peradventure for a 



good man some would even dare to 
die. 

8 But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while* we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. 



I Oal. 4 : 4. > John 15 : 13. 1 Pet. 3 : 18. 1 John 8 : 16. 



Christians are under his sanctifying inflnence; he produces in their hearts the Christian graces; and fllla 
their minds with peace and love and Joy. — JSames, 

0. When "we were yet without strength. Weak, powerless for good. ~^//or(2. The state 
of sin is here represented as weakness or sickness, in reference to the divine life; and consequently as 
helpless, in order to declare that, at that time, believers could not do the least toward establishing the 
ground of their hope. Sin is here represented as helpless weakness, in contrast with the saving help of 
Christ's love. — Schqf. In due time. At the proper time (Gal. iv. 4). *' But when the fulness of 
time was come,** &c. This may mean, (1) that it was a.^t or proper time. (2) It was the time Jtxed and 
appointed by God. (3) It was a most favorable time for the spread of the gospel. — Barnes. Christ 
appeared when all the preparations for his coming and his kingdom in the Jewish and Gentile world 
were completed, and when the disease of sin had reached the crisis. This was God's own appointed time, 
and the most or rather the only appropriate time. Christ could not have appeared with divine fitness and 
propriety, nor with due effect, at any other time nor in any other race or cotmtry. "We cannot conceive 
of his advent at the time of Noah, or Abraham, or in China, or among the savage tribes of America. His- 
tory is a unit, and a gradual unfolding of a divine plan of infinite wisdom. Christ is the turning-point and 
centre of history, the end of the old, and the beginning of the new humanity, — a truth which is confessed 
wittingly or unwittingly, by every date from " A.D.," throughout the civilized world. — Schaff, Christ 
died for (on behalf of. — Alford) the ungrodly. For sinners. That God should love the good* the 
righteous, the pure, the godly, is what we can understand; but that the infinitely Holy should love the 
unholy, and give his Son for their redemption, is the wonder of all wonders. -^ Hodge* 

7. For scarcely for a rig^hteous man will one die. The greatness and freeness of the love 
of God is illustrated in this and the following verse, by making still more prominent the unworihiness 
of its objects. The difference between the words righteous and good is that which in common usage 
is made between ^<«^ and ^>n(2. The just man commands respect; the good man calls forth affection. 
Among men it was never heard of, that one died for a man simply just; the most that human nature 
could be expected to accomplish is, that one should die for his benefactor, or for the good man, — one 
so good as to be characterized and known as the good. — Hodge, For a g^ood man. That is, not 
merely a man who is coldly just; but a man whose characteristic is that of kindness, amiableness, ten- 
derness. Some would even dare to die. Borne would have courage to give their life. Instances of 
this kind, though not many, have occurred. — Barnes, 

8. But God commendeth (giveth proof o/, establishes.— ^(/(ttc?) his love. CK>d proves not 
merely his love in the death of Christ for sinners, according to v. 6, but he makes it conspicuous and 
prominent; he exhibits it; he makes it the highest manifestation of his gospel. (See John 3: 16. 2 
Cor. 6 : 19-21.) — Schaff. Toward ns. His own love in contrast with the love of men. 

0. Much more then. If the greater benefit has been bestowed, the less will not be withheld. 
If Christ has died for his enemies, he will surely save his friends. Beings Justified. To be justified 
is more than to be pardoned : it includes the idea of reconciliation or restoration to the favor of God. — 
Hodge, By his blood. The blood of Christ means his holy life offered to God as an expiatory sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world. It is like a healing fountain, sending forth streams through the channel 
of faith to wash away the guilty stains of sin. — Schaff. Blood is not equivalent to deaths but refers to 
propitiation by bloodt — the well-known typical use of it in sacrifice. — A^ord, Among the Jews, the 
blood was regarded as the seat of life, or vitality (I^v. 17 : 11), and hence with them to shed the blood 
was a phrase signifying to kill; hence the ef^cacy of their sacrifices was supposed to consist in the blood, 
that is, in the life of the victim. When, therefore, the blood of Christ is spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, it means the offering of his life as a sacrifice^ or his death as an expiation. His life was given 
to make atonement. See the word blood thus used in Rom. 5 : 9. Heb. 9 : 12, 14. — Barnes, This only 
^ must hint to the reader for his own following out : that if he earnestly examines the original sources 
from which our heedless popular language respecting the washing away of sins has been borrowed, hf 
will find that the fountain in which sins are indeed to be washed away is that of love, not of agOu^. '- 
Buskin, We shall be saved froni wrath. The word wrath means the effects of wrath or punish 
went, those sufferings with which the divine displeasure visits sin. (Matt 8:7. 1 Thess. 1 : 10. Roi» 
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9 Much more then, being now 
jnstified by his blood,^ we shall be 
saved from wrath ^ through him. 

10 For if when we were enemies, 



we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son; much* more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by* his life. 



1 Heb. 9: 14, 22. > 1 Thess. 1: 10. « ch. 8: 32. « John 14: 19. 



1 : 18.) — Bodge. Throug^h. him. Not only is onr Justiflcatlon to be ascribed to Christ, but onr salva. 
tion is thrpugh him. Salvation in a general sense includes Justification; but when distinguished from 
it, as in this case, it means the consummation of that work of which justification is the commencement. 
It is a preservation from all the causes of destruction ; a deliverance from the evils which surround us 
here, or threaten us hereafter; and an introduction into the blessedness of heaven. — Hodge. 

10. If wlien we were enemies. Very nearly the same idea is expressed in this verse as in 
T. 9. — The word enemies is applied to men, not only as descriptive of their moral character, but also of the 
relation in which they stand to God as the objects of his displeasure. There is not only a wicked oppo- 
sition of the sinner to God, but a holy opposition of God to the sinner. The preceding verse presents 
the former of these ideas, and this the latter. There it is < though einnerst we are justified; ' and here, 
* though enemUe, we are reconciled.' — Bodge, BeconcUed. The word occurs here for the first time. 
It expresses the general idea of a change of relation of two parties at enmity into a relation of peace, or 
the idea of reconciliation, but without reference to the question whether the enmity bo mutual, or on 
one side only, which must be decided by the connection. — Lange, BeconcUed must be taken not actively, 
but passively; reconciled with God, so that he is no longer hostile toward xxb.— Meyer. Saved by liis 
life. Notice the double argument. We were enemiett and he died for us then. How much more will 
he live for us, when we are friende I A double proof that God will give only good to his children. 
Saved, not merely be delivered from the punishment of sin, but made holy, pure, fit for heaven. We 
cannot be saved in sin, but from sin. We cannot escape punishment, unless we also escape from the 
character that deserves punishment. By his liCe. Christ is a living Saviour, ever present to help. By 
his resurrection from the dead, by his constant aid and intercession, by his living presence and sypipathy 
and love, —that is, by his life^ he saves ns. 

IIXUSTRATIVB. 

I. Therefore being justified by fidth. ** The secret of our tranquillity shall lie In that 
which gave courage to a royal favorite when arraigned before his country for a most flagrant crime. 
Men wondered at his strange serenity, and how, amid circumstances so trying to the strongest nerves, he 
could bear himself so calmly. They saw him pass on to the bar without a cloud upon his brow, or an 
expression of anxiety in his eye, as he gazed around him on judges, accusers, the crowd of anxious spec- 
tators. The trial began. As it proceeded, his case grew darker and darker, — not so his aspect. Wit- 
ness after witness bore crushing evidence against him, yet the keen eyes of his enemies could detect no 
quivi>r on his lip, or shade upon his brow. Long after hope had expired in the breast of anxious friends, 
and I bey looked upon him as a doomed man, there he was, looking round serenely on that terrible array. 
His pulse beat calm, nor started suddenly, but went on with a stately march. Peace, like innocence, 
sat enthroned upon his placid brow. At length, amid the silence of the hushed assembly, the verdict of 
"Guilty" is pronounced. He rises. Erect in attitude, in demeanor calm, he stands, not to receive a 
sentence, which was already trembling on the judge's lip, but to reveal the secret of this strange peaoo 
and self-possession. He thrusts his hand into his bosom, and lays on the table a pardon, — a full, firee 
pardon for his crimes, sealed with the royal signet." — Dr. Guthrie. 

11. Luther's experience on Pilate's staircase in Rome, of the power of justification by fidth. (See 
D'Aubignc's History of Reformation, vol. i. p. 197.) , 

III. Glory in tribulations. As the firmness of the root is tested by the storm, and the metal 
is purified in the heat of the furnace, so the strength and purity of faith arc perfected by trial. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans admired a good man struggling against misfortune as a spectacle worthy of 
the gods. — Schaff. The same idea is expressed by Plato and Seneca. Obloquy is a necessary ingredient 
of all true glory. Calumny and abuse are essential parts of triumph. — Burke. 

IV. For a grood man some w^onld even dare to die. (Scethestory of Damon and Pythias.) 
Damon had been condemned to death by the tyrant Dionysius of Sicily, and obtained leave to go and 
settle his domestic aflkirs on promise of retumlng at a stated hour to the place of execution. Pythias 
pledged himself to undergo the punishment if Damon should not return in time, and deliver himself into 
the hands of the tyrant. Damon returned at the appointed moment, just as the sentence was about to bs 
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executed on Pythias; and DionyBina waaso atrack with the fidelity of the two friends, that he remitted 
their puniahment, and entreated them to permit him to ahare their friendship. (Vol. Max. 4 : 7.)~ Barnes, ' 

PRACTICAIi. 

1. (V. 1.) The first need of the soul is pardon. No one can draw near to God In sympathy and 
loTe» till assured of forgiveness. 

2. The act of fsdth makes us give up our contest with God, with his law, his love, his holiness; and 
Uiat hrings peace. 

3. (V. 2.) God's religion is one. of joy. The world's Joys are in lower things, and they will not 
endure. The Christian Joy is in God, in the things in which God rejoices, and the Joy is eternal. 

4. (V. 30 God transforms the Christian's hinderances and trials into aids and stepping-stones 
From the pillow of stones rises the ladder that reaches to heaven. 

6. (V. 4.) By the experience of God's present salvation, we have the best hopes for its completion 
By heaven begun on earth, we are assured of heaven hereafter. 

6. (V. 5.) Worldly hopes continually disappoint us : God's hopes never disappoint. 

7. (V. 7.) How much better to be ^ood,th£ai merely Just I 

8. (V. 8.) Note the wonderful love of God; (1) its height : it reaches up to heaven, from which 
love brought Christ, and to which his love brings us; (2) its depth : it extends down to his enemies, nnd 
to hell to which we were doomed; (3) Its length, through eternity; (4) its breadth : the universe, for he 
who filled all things gave his life for love of us. 

0. (Vs. 9, 10.) The comfort in times of trial, which comes from Christ dying for his enemies. If 
he would do this, it is certain that he will live and care for his friends. 
10. We worship not a dead Christ, but a living Christ. 



LESSON II.— July 13, 1879. 
THE SECURITY OF BELIEVERS.— Romans 8: 28-39. 



TIME. In the early spring of A.D. 68 ; Paul about 50 years old. 

PliACE. Written from Corinth to the church at Rome. See last lesson. 

RULERS. Nero, emperor of Rome, fifth year of his reign. Felix, governor of Judasa, seventh 
year. Agrippa n., king of Chalcis and Galilee. Suetonius, Roman general in Britain. 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. Acts 20 : 1-3. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. Rome the ruler of the then known world. Her conquests had 
reached Great Britain 100 years before, but she was now Just gaining fUll ascendancy there. Seneca, a 
Roman philosopher, former tutor of Nero. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The eighth chapter is one of the most interesting and precious pqrtions of the Sacred Scriptures. It 
Is intended mainly to show that the gospel could effect what the law was incapable of doing. The 
apostle had shown (ch. 7) that the law was incapable of producing sanctification or peace of mind. He 
had traced its influence on the mind In different conditions, and shown that equally before regeneration 
and afterwards, it was incapable of producing peace and holiness. The application of law only tended 
to excite, to irritate, to produce conflict. The conscience, indeed, testified to the law that it was good; 
but still it had shown that it was not adapted to produce holiness of heart and peace, but agitation, con- 
flict, and a state of excited sin. In opposition to this, he proceeds to show in this chapter the power 
of the gospel to produce that which the law could not. In doing this he illustrates the subject by sev. 
eral considerations. (1) The gospel does what the law could not do in giving life, and delivering from 
condemnation (vs. 1*13). (2) It produces a spirit of adoption, and all the blessings which result from 
the filial confidence with which we con address Gk)d as our father, in opposition to the law which pro- 
duced only terror and alarm (vs. 14-17). (3) It sustains the soul amidst its captivity to sin and its trials, 
with the hope of a future deliverance, a complete and final redemption of the body from all the evils of 
this life (vs. 18-25). (4) It furnishes the aid of the Holy Spirit to sustain us in our trials and infirmities 
(vs. 26, 27). (5) It gives the assurance that all things shall work together for good, since all things 
are connected with the purpose of God; and all that can occur to a Christian comes in as a part of the 
plan pf lEDm who baa resolved to save him (vs. 28-30). (6) It ministers consolation fh>m the fkct that 
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28 And we know ^ that all things 
work together for good, to them 
that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his parpose. 

29 For whom he did foreknow,* 



he also did predestinate to he con-- 
formed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the first-bom among 
many brethren. 

30 Moreover, whom he did pre- 



» PS. 46! 1, 2. Heb. 12: ft-12. « 1 Pet. 1: 2. 



every thing that can affect the happhiees of man ia on the side of the Christian, and will co-operate in 
hia foyor (vs. 31-^). The love of a Christian to the Savionr is in itself so strong, that nothing ^»d 
separate him from, it (vs. 35-39) . — Barnes, 

EXPLANATORY. 

28. And vre know. We most remember that this was written in the midst of persecution, and la 
the expectation of bonds and imprisonment. (See vs. 17, 18, and 35, and Acts 20 : 23.) — Conybeare. We 
know by (1) word of God (Isa. 27 : 7-0 ; 54 : 15-17. Ps. 94 : 12-16) ; (2) covenant of grace (2 Sam. 23 : 5) ; 
(3) our filial xelation to God (Ps. 103 : 13. Heb. 12 : 5-11) ; (4) history of his people, — David, Joseph, Job, 
&c. All tilings. Nature, providence, grace; things that seem evil, as well as things manifestly good. 
Work together, in agreement, co-operation, for one end. Look upon no evil, poverty, affliction, &c., 
as working by itself^ For illustration: opposite seasons work together to perfect the year's harvest; 
opposite gases make a wholesome atmosphere.— ^*6/ica/ Museum. For good. Their real welfare, 
including their whole life here and hereafter. To them that love God. God's universe is like a 
great factory fiill of all kinds of machinery. Every part that works in harmony with the great design of 
all finds every wheel and band and force helping it do its work. But the moment any part sets itself 
In opposition, the whole power of the feictory works against it to crush it. If we by love to C^od are in 
harmony with God, all the natural and spiritual forces of the world are our friends. If we set up our wUl 
against God, all these forces are against us. Qod often makes all things work together for good, even to 
those who do not love him, because they are his children, and to make them love him : but cmly those 
that love him canchdm the promise; and, if tlie others refhse to love God, in the end all must be against 
them. — This unfeigned love of God, raised from belief of his loving kindness towards us, is as the first 
conception or plantation of true happiness; to which, once truly planted, whatsoever in this life can 
heMi us serves as nutriment. — I>ean Jackson. Who are the called. The invited who have accepted 
the invitation. '* It is self-evident that in the case of Christians, * the called,' the call has met with suc- 
cess. — Meyer. In tliis further description the aposUe designates the believers as not merely loving 
God, but being beloved by God. The divine side of their security from harm is brought out, as com- 
bining with and insuring the other. They arc sure that all things work for their good, not only because 
they love Jlim who tjoorketh all things^ but also because He who workcth all tilings hath loved and chosen 
them, and cai'ried them through the successive steps of their spiritual life. — Al/ord. According to 
his parpose. According to his previous plan. It was not an unexpected development, something 
new, but' the carrying out of his original parpose and plan. 

29. Foreknow, predestinate. Here is given the divine side of our salvation. God knew and 
determined to do exactly what he has done in reference to our salvation. There are some simple facts 
and principles to which all agree, and which will help us in the practical understanding of this subjeci 
that borders on the wilderness of mystery and controversy. 

1. In every life, and in our salvation, we are conscious that there are two parts : (1) the divine, (2^ 
tree choice. There is much in every life that is beyond our control. There is much in our salvation and 
In all our acceptance of salvation, wliich is given and controlled by God. But also we know that we 
chose Christ as our Saviour. *' The discussions about the fi*cedom of the will have been endless; but 
nothing has shaken the conviction of the race as to the elementary idea of freedom as involved in 
choice." — Outline Study of Man, by Mark Hopkins. 

2. What God does he must have planned to do from the very beginning, predestinated. 
8. Our only way of knowing what God has purposed to do is by what he does do. 

4. If God does not do any particular thing, we know he did not decree to do it. 

6. We are firee in our choices, therefore God ordained that we should be firee. 

t. Anj practical difficulties in reference to God's predestinating purposes are answered by the 
application of the foregoing facts and principles. 

7. We must hold to Ha/a facts of God's sovereignty and our free choice, whether we can understand 
Che reasons and methods of reconciling them or not. (See Illustrative, I.) 

To be conformed. God's plan is first to give us the chaneter which fits ua for eternal life ', n4»v«i 
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destinate, them he also called : ^ and 
whom he called, them he also justi- 
fied : ^ and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified.* 

31 What shall we then say to 
these things? K* God be for us, 
who can be against us? 



32 He* that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also free- 
ly give us all things ? 

33 Who* shall lay any thing to 



the charge of God's elect? 
God that justifieth : 



If is 



»Heb.9:16. aiCor.Crll. •Jolml7:22. *Pa.ll8:«. «ci.6;6-10. •I8a.50:8,». » Kev. 

'^ 12:10,11. 

heaven Irrespective of character. To the image of hia Son. Christ is the perfect being, the sum 
of an virtues. To he like him is to he perfect, the complete man. Likeness to Jesns is the proof of 
onr fitness for heaven. First-bom among many brethren. Christ is the elder brother of Chris- 
tians; and he wants many to become his brethren by being like him, and thns becoming children and 
heirs of God with him. 

30. Predestinated) called. By calling he begins to execute his plan. God has /oreknoum those 
-who would not oppose to his gracious calling, the resistance of unbelief, but would follow its drawing. 
Thereafter he has/ore-or(2a<ned them to eternal salvation; and when the time had come for the execu- 
tion of his saving counsel he has called them. — Meyer* Dr. Adam Clarke's interpretation is this: 
•« Ood's mercy is as f^ee to the Gentiles as to the Jews. And to this display of his mercy these two 
verses seem particularly to refer; and show us not what God will do for some selected individuals, but 
what he has already done for nations." — A. Clarke. Justified. See last lesson, v. 1. Also glori- 
fied. Rendered illustrious by innumerable gifts, graces, and privileges. — A. Clarke. It is the comple- 
tion of our salvation in a glorious character, in glorious company, in a glorious work, in a glorious 
heaven (vs. 31-89). This whole passage is a commentary on v. 28. — Meyer. It may be Justly said that 
the gate of heaven here lies open. — BengeVs Onomon, 

31. What shaU we then say, &c. What fkirly follows fh>m the fsicts stated? or, what con- \ 
elusion shall we draw in regard to the power of the Christian religioh to support us in our trials fh>m ' 
the considerations which have been stated? —^ara«». If God be for ns, who can be against us? 
Be on our side; or is our friend, as he has shown himself to be by adopting us (v. 15), by granting to us 
his Spirit (vs. 16, 17, 26, 27), and by his gracious purpose to save us (vs. 29, 30). Who can be against i 
vAt WhQjcai^iijiuTo^orjlefitrj^us? Sinners maybe against us, and so may the great enemy of our 
souls ; but their power to destroy us is taken away. God is more mighty than all our foes ; and he can 
defend and save us. — Bamea. It is impossible for any human speech to bring out the depth of the 
meaning of how God is for us. He is for us, let me say, with all the infinity of his heart, with all the 
omnipotence of his love ; for us with all his boundless wisdom,^rrayed in all the attributes which make 
him God. He is for us, eternally and immutably for us; for us when yon blue sky shall be rolled up 
like a worn-out vesture; for us throughout eternity. If Ch>d be for thee, who can be against thee? 
— Spurgeon. 

32. He that spared no^ his own Son. That ground of confidence and security which includes 
aU others is the love of (}od; and that exhibition of divine love which surpasses and secures all others 
is the gift of hia own 3on, Delivered liim np. Gave him into the hands of men and to a cruel 
death. ^Barnes. Not necessarily to death only, but generally as " gave " in John 3: 16, granted him 
when he might have withheld him on behalf ofu% all.— Afford. Us all evidently means believers 
here. The value or efficacy of the atonement is not brought into view at all. To this commentators of 
all doctrinal tendencies agree. — i?iddZ«. With hini also freely give as all things. If God has 
done the greater, he wiU not leave the less undone. The gift of Christ includes all other gifts. If God 
so loved us as to give his Son for us, he will certainly give the Holy Spirit to render that gift effectual. 
-^ Bodge. All things. All that we need or hope for; or even more largely all created things, for 
ours, to subserve our good, and work together for us. Compare 1 Cor. 3 : 22. — Afford. 

33. Who shall lay any thing to the charge? This expression is taken fh}m courts of law, 
and means, Who shaU accuse or condemn, or so charge with crime before the tribunal of God as to 
cause their condemnation? — Barnes. Of God's elect. Those whom God has phosen. As they are 
tlie chosen of Qod, they are dear to him ; and as he purposed to save them, he will do it in such a way 
as that none can bring against them a charge that would condemn them. — Barnes. The question is in 
(he form of a challenge, and implies the strongest confidence that no accuser against God's elect can 
appear. If the law of God be satisfied, " the strength of sin," its condemning power is destroyed. 
Even conscience, though it upbraids, does not terrify. It produces the ingenuous sorrow of children, and 
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34 Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Chiist that died, jea rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us. 



35 Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulatioa, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or i)eril, or sword? 

36 As it is written,^ 3F6r thy sake ") 



1 Pb. 44: 22. 1 Cor. 15; 30, 31. 



not tbe despairing anguish of tbo convict, because it sees tbat all the ends of punisbment ore fully an- 
fwered in tbo dpatb of Cbrist. — Hodge. It is God thatjustifieth. If bo Justifies, wbo can con- 
demn ? If God makes tbis declaration it must bo true, and it must stop every moutii. No rational crea- 
turc, no cnllgbtcned conscience, can call for tbe punisbment of tbose wbom God Justifies. — Hodge. He 
saith not, God wbo rumittetb sins, but, wbicb is mucb more, " God wbo Justifietb." For wben tbo vote 
of tbej2M2^ebimself acquits, and of sucb a Judge, of wbat welgbt is tbe accuser? — Chrywatom. 

34. Who is ho that condemneth? No one can condemn tbe Cbristian, since Cbrist has died 
for him, and is mighty to save; as no one can lay any thing to his charge, because God has justified 
him. Lo! there upon the throne of Judgment sits the only one who can condemn. And wbo is that? 
It is Christ that died. Can those lips say ** Depaii, ye cursed," to the man for whom they once 
did intercede? Can those eyes flash lightnings on the man whom once they saw in sin, and thence 
with rays of love they did lift him up to joy and peace and purity? No : Cbrist will not belie himself. 
Ho cannot reverse his grace : it cannot be tbat the throne of condemnation shall be exalted on the ruins 
of the cross. — Spurgeon. It is Christ. Nothing so shows forth our sins, their magnitude and num> 
her and vileness, as Cbrist on tbe cross. Tbat our sins should cause sucb suffering of such a being, is 
their condemnation and ours. That died. First, because of our unbelief, and secondly, because of 
the tremendous attacks our faith has to endure, God has been pleased to lay down four strong consola> 
tions, with which we may fortify our hearts whenever tbe sky is overcast, or the hurricane is com- 
ing forth from its place. (1) ** Cbrist haa died." (2) " Is risen again." (3) " Wbo is even at the 
right hand of God." (4) " AVbo also maketh intercession for us." "When I think of my sin, it seems 
impossible tbat any atonement should ever bo adequate; but, when I think of Christ's death, it seems 
impossible tbat any sin should ever bo great enough to need such an atonement as that. — Spurgeon, 
Yea rather, that is risen f^ain. The apostle has here prefixed the words, " Yea rather," as much as 
to say, it is a powerful argument for our salvation, that Christ died; but it is a still more cogent proof 
that every believer shall be saved, tbat Cbrist rose again from tbe dead. — Spurgeon, His resurrection 
was necessary first as a proof that bis death had been accepted as expiation for our sins. Hod be not 
risen, it would have been evident that he was not what he claimed to be. With a dead Saviour, a Saviour 
over whom death bad triumphed and held captive, our Justification had been forever impossible. — Hodge, 
At the right liand of God. Cbrist is now in the honorablo position of an accepted one. The right 
hand of God is the place of majesty and t/ie place of favor too. The right band is tbe place of poioer, 
— Spurgeon. Maketh intercession for ns. Wbo pleads our cause, who aids and assists us 
(compare Heb. 7 : 25). Tbo precise mode in which he makes intercession in heaven for his people is not 
revealed. (Sec 1 John 2 : 1.) He does in heaven whatever is necessary to obtain for us graco and 
strength ; secures the aid which we need against our foes, and is the pledge or security for us that the law 
shall bo honored, and tbe justice and truth of God maintained, though we are saved. — £ames. 

35. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Tbis is the last step in the climax 
of the apostle's argument; the very summit of the mount of confidence, whence bo looks down on his 
enemies as powerless. No one can accuse, no one can condemn, no one can separate us from the love of 

I ] Christ. Tbis last assurance gives permanency to the value of the other two. The love of Christ is 
I ; clearly CTbrist's love towards us, and not ours towards him. The great difficulty with many Christians is^ 
that they cannot persuade themselves tbat C!brist (or God) loves them; and the reason why they cannot 
feel confident of the love of God is, that they know they do not deserve bis love, on the contrary, that 
they are in the highest degree unlovely. If our hope of God's mercy and love is founded on our own 
goodness or attractiveness, it is a false hope. We must believe tbat his love is gratuitous, mysterious; 
tliat it is what it is declared to be in the Bible, analogous to love of a parent for his child. A father's or 
mother's love is independent of the attractiveness of its object, and often in spite of its deformity.— 
Hodge, ShaU tribulation, &c. Tbis is only an amplification of the idea Just expressed. Whatever 
ire may havo to suffer, nothing can deprive us of Christ's love. 

80. As it is written. Quoted from Ps. 44 : 22 according to the Septuagint. This psalm contaim 
a description of the sufferings which God's people bad to suffer for the Lord's sake, and is tberefort 
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we are killed all the daj^ long ; wo 
arc accounted as sheep for the 
, slaughter^) 

37 Nay, in^ all these things we 
are more than conquerors, thi*ough* 
him that loved us. 

38 For I am persuaded, that* 



neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor ix>wcrs, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 

3J) Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 



* 1 Cor. 15 ; 57. » Judo 24. » John 10 : 28. 



regarded by Paul as a typical and prophetical prelude to the sufferings of the New Testament pcoplo 
of Ood for God's sake. — Lange, 

37. Wo are more than conquerors. So for trom all these things sc]xirating us from his love, 
that very love has given us a glorious victory over them. — Atford. Throug^h him that loTccl us. 
I^ot by their own strength or power. It was by tho might of the Saviour, and by his power pledged to 
them, and confirmed by the love evinced when ho gave himself for them. (Compare Phil. 4: 13.) " 
Barnes. 

38. I am persuaded. All doubt being overcome.— ^en^«/. I>eath, at any time, under any 
form. Ufe« with all its changes, trials, Joys, &c.--^/6^/ca/i/tt«eum. Ang^els, nor principalities* 
nor powers. Principalities and powers are by many understood here to refer to the authorities of this 
world as distinguished from angels; but it is probable that this clauso is to be taken generally, without 
any specific reference to either good or bad angels as such. No superhuman powor, no angel, however 
mighty, " shall be able," ^c— Hodge, Nor thiugrs present ... to come. Nothing in this life nor in 
the future life. Nothing we see now, or may fear in the unl^own future. 

39. Nor height, nor depth. Things past and future refer to differences of times, height and 
depth to differences of piaces. We do not know the number, magnitude, and variety of things compre- 
hended in these words, and yet wo do not fear them. Height is here finely used for heaven, depth for 
the abyss (hQll).—Bengel. Tho words are used in their most general sense. — J/Jsyer. No extremes o/ 
space. — Alford. Equivalent to heaven and earth. — Hodge. Nor any other creature. Nothing in 
tho whole created universe. The apostle, as if to prevent despondency having the possibility of a foot- 
hold, adds this all-comprehending specification, no created thing.— Hodge. Shall bo able. Although 
they make many attempts. To separate us. Neither by violence, v. 35, nor by law, vs. 33, 34. — BengJ 
el. TheloTO of God . . . in Christ Jesus. Thclovoof God, which is declared to be thus unclmngo- 1 
able, is extended towards us only on account of our connection with Christ, and therefore tho apostle | 
adds, " which is in Christ Jesus our "LorCi.** -^ Hodge. " God's love to us in Christ." This is indeed an 
anchor sure and steadfast, entering into that >vithin tho veil; a blessed, cheering, glorious hope, which 
only tho gospel and atoning blood can inspire. — Stuart. ' 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. All things work together for good. ** Divine Providence tempers his blessings to secure 
their better effect. He keeps our Joys and our fears on an oven balance, that we may neither presume nor 
despair. By such compositions God is pleased to make both our crosses more tolerable, and our ei^oy 
ZDcnts moro wholesome and sa&.'f— Wogan. *' Health, beauty, vigor, riches, and all tho other things 
called goods, operate equally as evils to the vicious and ui\just, as they do as benefits to tho just"— P/ato. 

II. God*s purposes, man's free will. I remember when a boy seeing in my father's factory 
two wido leather bands, running near together through one room, one of them always running up, the 
other always down. . And I have often thought that if any one had told some stranger who had never 
seen such a thing before, that these two were tho same band, he would not have believed, for one seemed 
tho exact contradiction of the other. But if he had been taken up into tho rooms abovo and below, and 
shown how they were connected by running over drums or wheels, tho mystery would have been solved. 
Bo these two doctrines sometimes seem contradictory to us because of our ignorance; but God can show 
ns how they exactly agree, are parts of (me whole, though to our ignorance they seem contradictions.— P. 

III. Conforme<l to his imasre. Thcro Is a legend that a great man named Agbanis, who lived 
in tho days of Christ, having heard much of his fiunc, and tho wonderftil works ho wrought, sent a patuter 
to make a picture of tho Lord Jesus. But when the artist came and heard his words, and saw his deeds, 
and beheld his countenance, ho was unable to paint tho picture of Christ, " because of tho divine splcn. 
dor and radiancy which sat on his fitco.'* There is a divinencss and power and glory about Christ, 
which wo can never cqualf any moro than a light-houso lamp can equal the son. But we can be lighted 
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with the same flame, we can be touched with the same spirit, we can be illaminated with the same glory 
As the merest speck of broken glass, or the smallest dewdrop, or scrap of tin, may reflect the image of 
the snn, and show that it abides in its rays ; so may we, weak and unworthy, reflect the image of our 
Lord, and call the attention of the world not to our weakness, our unworthiness, our sinfulness, but to 
the great centre of our life, whose rays shine upon us and give us the brightness we have. — P, 

IT. If Ood be for as. ** A man in the right, with Ood on his side, is in the majority, though he 
be alone; for G-od is multitudinous above all i>opulation8 of the earth.*'— JST. W, Beecher. 

T. Christ that died, risen agrain, at the rigrht hand of God, maketh intercession. 1 
have sometimes heard of the ropes that are used In mining, that every strand of them would bear the 
entire tonnage, and consequently, if each strand bears the ftill weight that will ever be put upon the 
whole, there is an absolute certainty of safety given to the whole when twisted together. Now, each of 
these four articles of our faith is sufficient to bear the weight of the sins of the whole world. What 
m^t be the strength when the whole four are interlaced and intertwisted, and become the support of the 
Sw dever ? — Spur aeon. 

PRACTICAL, 

1. (V. 28.) The blessedness of those who love God, — all things are their servants and friends. 

2. (Vs. 29, 80.) The comfort and Joy of resting in God's plans and purposes of good for us, and 
the assurance that those plans can never fail. 

8. The aim of the Christian, likeness to Christ. 

4. Christ our elder brother, therefore we are heirs of God with him. 

5. The wonderM glory that is begun in the Christian, and will be completed in and for him. 

6. (V. 31.) One with God Is a majority. 

7. (V. 82.) The greatest comfort in affliction, the unanswerable argument against the adversary, is 
in Christ's dying for us. The love that will do the greatest things for us cannot &il in the lesser. 

8. (V. 34.) The cross of Christ which most clearly shows us our sinfulness, and makes us fiBel 
condemned, also shows the love that saves from condemnation. * 

9. (Vs. 85-39.) God is so wise and powerful, and so rules the whole universe, that nothing can 
come between us and his love, or injure us while we trust him. 

10. The Christian not only conquers, but more than conquers, by making his conquered enemies YAm 
friends and helpers. 

11. Absolute safety in Jesus C!hrist. 



Lesson III.— July 20, 1879. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. — 1 Corinthians 13: 1-18. 



^ TUMCE. Written in the spring of A.D. 67, at the close of Paul's long sojourn in Epbesus. This was 

during his third missionary tour. Paul 48 y#ars old. — Smith, . 

PLACE. The Epistle to the Corinthians was written at Ephesus (1 Cor. 16 : 8) . ^ cL | x try > ^ ' ^r 

BUUSBS. Nero, emperor of Rome (4th year). Felix, govenior of Judssa (6th year). Agr^pa 
H., kingof Chalcis (9th year). 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTOBY. Acts, chap. 19. 

CONTEMPOB ABY HISTOBY. Same as in the last lesson. 

COBINTH. Corinth was a renowned, wealthy, and beautlM commercial city; and in the Bomaa 
fimes the capital of Achaia Propria, situated on the isthmus of the Peloponnese, between the Ionian and 
.^igean seas. Arts and sciences flourished notably in Corinth. But these advantages were accompanied 
by much wantonness, luxury, and gross corruption of morals. The city was taken, pillaged, and de- 
stroyed by L. Kummius, 146 B.C.; but re-established as a colony by Julius CsBsar, B.C. 44, and soon 
recovered its former splendor, and was accordingly in St. Paul's time the seat of the Roman proconsul of 
Achaia. 

THE COBINTHIAN CHtJBCH was founded by St. Paul, five yean before this, on his first 
visit, related in Acts 18 : 1-17. He spent there a year and a half, and his labors seem to have been re. 
warded with considerable success. His converts were for the most part Gentiles (1 Cor. 12: 2), but 
comprised also many Jews (Acts 1$: 8). Both, however, were principally from the poorer < 
To this, Chrispus, Erastus, and Gaios formed an exception. •— Aiford, 
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1 Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and angels,^ and have not 
charity,^ I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 



2 And though I have tJie gift of 
prophecy,* and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I 



1 2 Cor. 12: 4. * 1 Pet. 4; 8. » ch. 14: 1. 



THB BPISIXE. It is evident that this ep^e was written in reply to one which had been ad- 
dressed by the chnrch at Ck)rinth to Paul (1 Cor. 7:1). That letter had been sent to Paul while at Ephe. 
sns by the hands of Stephanas and Fortunatns and Achaicui, who had come to consult with him respect' 
ing the state of the church at Corinth (1 Cor. 16: 17; 18). In addition to this, Paul had heard various 
reports of certain disorders which had been introduced into the church at Corinth, and which required 
his attention and correction. — JBamea* No epistle raises in us a higher estimate of the varied and won- 
derftd gifts with which God was pleased to endow the man whom he selected for the apostle of the Gen. 
tile world. The depths of the spiritual, the moral, the inteUeotual, the physical world, are open to him. 
What marvellous power such a man must have had to i>ersuade, to rebuke, to attract and fasten the affec- 
tions of men ! ~^A{ford, 

INTRODUCTION. 

This chapter is a continuation of the subject commenced in chap. 12. In that chapter Paul had in- 
troduced the subject of the various endowments which the Holy Spirit confers on Christians. In tho 
dose of that chapter (v. 31) he had said that it was lawfiil for them to desire the most eminent of the 
^fts conferred by the Spirit; and yet says that there was one endowment that was more valuable than all 
others. That was low ; and to illustrate its nature, excellency, and power, is the design of this exqui 
sitely beantiftd and tender chapter. — This may without impropriety be called a " Psalm of Love," — ** the 
Song of Love " of the New Testament. —ir«2^ef*. On each side of this chapter the tumult of argument 
and remonstrance still rages ; but within it all is calm. — Stanley. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Thongli I gpeak -vrith the tongrnes of men. The gift of tongues, on which the Corinthians 
00 much valued themselves, is mentioned first, because it was the prominent subject in this whole discus- 
sion. The tongmes of men are the tanffuagea which men e;peak,—ffddge. It is impossible to fix the 
exact number of known languages, but their number can hardly be less than 900.^ Max MulUr. ' And 
of angels. The tongues of angels are the languages which angels use. A mode of expression equiva- 
lent to all languages, human or divine. — Hodge, It is not talking freely, nor finely, nor learnedly, of the 
things of God, that will save ourselves, or profit others, if we are destitute of holy love. — Henry. Have 
not charity. The original Greek word here rendered by charity means love^ and this was the meaning 
of charity when our translation was made. The change of meaning which the word has undergone is a 
process of contraction, — charity, which originally meant love, being now limited to certain manifestations 
of it, as in almsgiving, forbearance towards the supposed or admitted frailties of others, 8co.— Stointon. 
No single word in any language will express the fulness of the Christian grace here spoken of, therefore 
the description is needed which is given from the fourth to seventh yeraeB.^ Robertson. The simpler 
term *' love," though too general exactly to meet the case, is now the best equivalent. — Stanley. It is a 
notable circumstance, that the most elaborate description given in Scripture of the grace of charity is 
from the pen, not of John, who was pre-eminently the man of love, but of the apostle Paul, whose great 
ebaracteristic was his soaring Mth.—Bobertson. Paul here exhibits to us love after the manner of a 
Jeweller handling the most precious gem of his cabinet, turning it on every side, showing it in varied 
lights, and holding it up to view in a way best fitted to awaken desire for its possession.— Poor. I am 
become as sonndingr brass; I.e., the mere want of love has reduced me, notwithstanding the gift in 
question (of tongues) , to a level with sounding hrcMs; not a musical instrument made of brass, which has 
some dignity about it, but to a piece of clattering brass which makes a senseless noise. -~ Hodge. Tink- 
ling cymbal. " Cymbals," says Josephus, " were large broad plates of brass." The Hebrew name for 
5hem is most expressive, " TeeltMelim." There appear to have been two sorts mentioned in Ps. 160 : 6, 
** sweet (well-tuned) cymbals," and ** loud (high-sounding) cymbals." Winer thinks the former answered 
to our castanets, the latter to our cymbals. The large kind would be here meant. — A^ord. 

2. The gift of prophecy. This word means to declare forth the divine will ; to interpret the pur 
poses of G^d, or to make known in any way the truth of God, which is designed to influence men. Its 
Jlrst meaning is to predict or foretell ftiture events, then in any way to communicate the will of Qod ; and 
even, to utter devotional sentiment or pnl»e.^£am€t. All mysteries. All the secrets of the divint 
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could remove ^ mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.^ 

3. And tiiough ■ I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor ^ and though* 
I give my body to be burned, and 



have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

4 Charity suffereth* long, ami is 
kind ; charity envieth * not ; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed^ up, 



» Matt. 17: 20. « Matt. 21; 19.'' 



» Matt. 6: 1, 2. 
« Ja«.8: 10. 



« Matt. 7 : 22, 23. 
»CoL2: 18. 



Jag. 2: 14. » Prov. 10: 12. 



counsel. The knowledge of these would be the perfection of the gift of prophecy. — A^ord, All kno'wl- 
edg:e. By knowledge is meant the intellectual apprehension of revealed truth. It was the prerogative , 
of the prophet to reveal, of the teacher to know and to instruct. Compare 14 : }o, where Paul connecta (; 
revelation with prophecy, and knowledge with doctrine or teaching. — Hodge, All faith ; literally, all 
the faith. All the faith required to remove, &c. — Alford. Faith in the largest measure. — Biblical Mu' 
teum. Faith in its whole extent and fullest measure. A power of will energized by £Uth. — Leamler. 
Bo that I coQld remove mountains; i. e., so as to be able to accomplish that which transcends our 
natural powers, and appears impossible. Compare Matt. 17: 20; 21: ^,—Kling, I am nothJngr; 
i.e., worthless. Neither intellectual gifts nor attainments, nor power, without love, are of any real 
value. They do not elevate the character, or render it worthy of respect or confidence. Satan may bavo» 
and doubtless has, more intelligence and power than any man ever possessed, and yet be is Satan stUL 
Those, therefore, who seek to exalt men by the mere cultivation of the intellect, are striving to mako 
satans of them.— JJ(m2(7«. All these other things are gifts, are what we Aooe; charity is what we are^ 
and therefore is so much better. 

3. I bestow all my groods to feed the poor. Paul next mentions acts which are regarded as 
the exerdaes of a love of the most ardent and self-sacrificing kind, but which are nevertheless afllrmed 
to avail nothing when devoid of their proper actuating spirit. Such acts are but the outward forma of 
love, which may be performed under the promptings of a refined selfishness or vanity. — Kllng, Tho 
true and most significant sense of this phrase is, ** though I dole away In mouthfUls all my property or 
estates." Who that has witnessed CEo oimsgivhig in a Catholic monastery or tho court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop's or archbishop's palace/ where immense revenues are syringed away in farthings to herds 
of beggars, but must feel the force of /the apostle's half..satirical expression?— J/«. ITote by Coleridge, 
quoted by Stanley, Give my body po be burned. He evidently means in telf'tacriftct for countiy 
or friends. Both the deeds mentioned in this verse are such as ordinarily are held to be the firults of 
love ; but they may be done without it, and if so are worthless. — Alford, Whether there is any rcfer- 
enee hero to martyrdom, is nncerta^. Hodge says, " It is not probable that Paul refers to martjrrdom. 
The context requires that the refeirenee should be to a sacrifice made for the good of others." Kling 
thinks it may refer to such. * ' Bu^l if such self-devotion did not spring from love, martyrdom thus sufifered 
would be only of a kind that ofte^ occurred later in the history of the church, a mere parade of heroio 
endurance or defiance "f(vs. 4-7). The blessed attributes of love.— ^^or<2. CSiarity, like many other 
things (as life or mind) , can only be defined by describing what it does, how it acts. So Paul says these 
are the marks of charity, by thfise you can InfEdlibly know it. 

4. Charity suffereth longr* Many of these qualities which the apostle names as characteristie 
of charity are what we should assign to other graces. St. Paul saw down to the root; he saw that it 
was perfectly possible for any one of these to exist alone ; but it was in the co-exiatenoe of them all that 
the real life of the under-rqbt of love was shown. — Bobertson, St^fereth long, i.e., is Icmg-miaded or 
slow to be roused to' resentment; patiently bears with provocation, and is not quick to assert its ri^ts, 
or resent an ipjury. — tfodge. Charity is no fiash of feeling, that goes out in darkness, but the son, 
never weary of shining^ even on the snow-covered earth or weeds and poisonous plants. Is jtlndy i.e., 
Inclined to perform g0od ofSces, is good-natured. The root of the 6re^ verb firom wMch the word 
.« kind ".comes means ta^At/, and hence its primary sense is, diapoted to be uafful. This describes the 
Christian gentleman^ full of gentle courtesy and the daily thous^tftilness in small things as well as greaU 
— Hodge, Long-wffering is the negative side, kindness the positive, of a loving tepiper ; tho former tho 
withholding of temper; the latter the exercise of kindness. —^(/brd. BnviettK not. The word in 
the original means more, " knows neitfier envy nor jealousy." Both are IncUldcd under it —Alford, 
It is willing that others should bo greater^ more honored, more gifted, than wo, with no desire even to 
pull them down. Tannteth not. Ddth not act insolently^ with pride aiid ostentation. It include* 
" all that a man takes upon himself, not fh>m duty or necessity, but for ^e sake of self-exaltation." «- 
lia^L Is not palfed np^ i.e., eonceited. This is the root of the 9<«eedktg. The man -viho. lias a 
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5. Doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly, seeketh not ^ her own, is not ea- 
sily ^ provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

6 Rejoiceth ■ not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceli in the truth ; 



7 Beareth* all things, believeth* 
all things, hopeth* all things, endur- 
eth ' all things. 

8 Charity never faileth: but 
whether there he prophecies, they 



t ch. 10: 24. « Prov. 14: 17. » Rom. 1: 82. * Rom. 15: 1. » Ps. 119: 66. « Rom. 8: 24. » Job 13: 16. 

hlgb conceit of himeelf Is apt to be boastfol and desirous of praise. Love, on the other hand, is modest j 
and hmnble, modest because himible. — Rodge. ■ 

5. Behave itself nnseemly. Does nothing of which one ought to be ashamed. Its whole 
deportment is deooroos and becoming. — Hodge, Most of onr unseemly behavior grows out of pride, or 
some opposite of charity. Seeketh not her own. There is perhaps not a more striking or impor- 
tant expression In the New Testament than this ; or one that more beantlftilly sets forth the nature and 
power of that love which is produced by true religion. Its evident meaning is, that it is not selfish ; it 
does not seek its own happiness exclusively or mainly ; it does not seek its own happiness to the injury 
of others. True religion, or love to others, will prompt us to seek their welfare with self-denial and 
personal sacrifice and tolL — Barnes, Not easily provoked. Is not quick-tempered, or does not 
sufibr itself to be roused to resentment. — Hodge. Anger cannot rest in the bosom where love reigns. <— 
Henry. Thinketh no eriL This may mean, (1) it does not plan or devise evil ; (2) it does not impute 
evil, i.e., attribute evil motives to others, or is not suspicious. This sense is good in itself, but not so \ 
suitable to the connection as, (3) it doth not lay the evil which it suffers to the charge of the wrong-doer. 
Instead of being resentfU, it is forgiving. — Hodge. ** Faults are thick where love is thin.!l 

6. Sejolceth not in iniquity. The word '* iniquity ** is usually translated *' unrighteousness,** 
but is not to be limited to ti^ustice, but includes all forms of moral evil. The general sentiment of this 
verse is, that love does not sympathize with evil, but with good. — Hodge. The trait here brought out is 
that disposition to rejoice in the downfiEtll or ii^ury of others, which springs out of ill-will or Jealousy, 
and which is gladdened when those who are envied for their advantages are compelled to come down from 
their high position and incur disgrace.— ^in^. In the truth (all truth). Trwth is often used anti. < 
thetically in Scripture to unrighteousnesBt as it is here, and is interpreted as meaning righteousness. — i 
Hodge. Rejoiceth " with the truth," truth being here personified. It is taken either to denote the abso- 
lute truth contained in the gospel (Col. 1:5. 2 Thess. 2 : 12) , the aim of which is to make morality prev- 
alent, and which rejoices in the attainment of this end (Meyer) or in an ethical sense, as " the good.** 
— Kling. Many conunentators understand truth here referred to as religious truth, with which Hodge 
and some others do not agree. Love and truth are joined in a marriage from which there is no divorce. 

7. Beareth all things. The verb thus rendered was commonly used of vessels containingt 
holding toithotU breaking, that which was put into them; thence of concealing or covering as a secret; 
and also of enduring or bearing up against. — Al/ord. Used in the sense of covering or concealing, it i 
would mean covering up or concealing the faults of others instead of disclosing them, which is the < 
interpretation of some; but other authorities (Alford, Hodge) take it in the latter sense, meaning to 
bear patiently. Believeth all things. Shows a trustftil disposition, which, instead of suspiciously 
and malignantly surmising and exposing faults, is ever inclined to suppose the existence of a good not 
seen, and in fiollnres to presume the existence of a right intention. — Kling. Hopeth all things, i.e., 
hopes for the best with regard to all men. — Hodge. Even against hope, hoping what is good of another, 
even when others have ceased to do so. — Al/ord. £ndureth. This word in Greek is properly a 
military word, and means to sustain the assault of an enemy. Hence it is used in the New Testament to 
express the idea of sustaining the assaults of suffering or persecution in the sense of bearing up under 
them, and enduring them. —Hodge* 

8. Charity (love) never faileth. F&ul here proceeds to illustrate the value of love, fh)m its per- 
manency as compared with other valued endowments. It is valuable, and is to be sought, because it 
wiU always abide; may be always exercised; is adapted to all circumstances and to all worlds in which 
we may be placed or in which we may dwell. The sense is, that while other endowments of the Holy 
Spirit must soon cease and be valueless, love would abide, and would always exist. The argument is, 
that we ought to seek that which is of enduring value; and that therefore love should be preferred to . 
those endowments of the Spirit, on which so high a value had been set by the Oorinthlans. — Barnes. . 
Whether there be prophecies, i.e., the gift of prophecy in all its varied forms. They shall fail, 
i.e., be done away with. The gift shall cease to be necessary, and therefore shall not be continued. 
Tongues • . • shall oease, i.e., the gift of tongues shall cease, because the occasion of them, the 
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shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish awa3\ 

9 For we know in part,^ and we 
prophesy in, part. 

10 But^ when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child : but when I be- 



came a man, I put away childish 
things. 

12 For now we see through a 
glass,* darkly; but then face to 
face : now I know in part ; but then 
shall I know even as also I am 
known. 

13 And now abideth faith,* hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity. 



1 ch. 8; 2. * 1 John 8: 2. » 2 Cor. 8: 18. * Heb. 10: ! 



lPet.l: 21. 



many languages of the world, the want of power to express all we feel, shall cease. Knowledgre shall 
vanish away, i.e., cease to exist. It is not knowledge in the comprehensive sense of the term that is 
to cease, hut knowledge as a gift; as one of the list of extraordinary endowments mentioned (ch. 12: 
8-11). Knowledge, considered as the Intellectual apprehension of truth, is, as the apostle immediately 
states hereafter, to be rendered perfect. — Hodge. Our knowledge, because It is imperfect, will cease by 
being absorbed in, or giving place to, the perfect and complete truth. 

9, 10. For we know In part. Here we have the reason why knowledge and prophecy were to 
cease. As here exercised, they were partial and imperfect, and therefore in their present form must 
necessarily pass away when the state of perfection arrived. — Poor. 

11. When I was a child. The knowledge which we now have, compared with that which we 
shall have in heaven, is like that which is possessed in infancy compared with that we have in manhood; 
and that as, when we advance in years, we lay aside, as unworthy of our attention, the views, feelings, 
and plans which we had in boyhood, and which we then esteemed (o be of so great importance, so, when 
we reach heaven, we shall lay aside the views, feelings, and plans which we have in this life, and which 
we now esteem so wise and so valuable. — Barnes. 

12. We see throagh a glass. These words admit of three interpretations. The preposition 
translated '* through" may have the meaning of, (1) by means of a glass, or (2) its local sense, through. 
Assuming glass to mean a window, the meaning is, we see as through a window; and as the windows 
were commonly made of mica, and therefore imperfectly transparent, to see through a window was to 
see dimly. As the word, however properly means a mirror (Jas. 1 : 23), the best interpretation probsr 
bly is, (3) We see as through a mirror; the optical impression is that the object is behind the mirror, and 
the spectator seems to look through it. The ancient mirrors were of imperfectly poUshed metal, and 
the reflection which they gave was very obscure. — Hodge, Darkly, obscurely, literally, in an enigma. 
We are almost obliged in an English version to take the words adverbially, *< enigmatically; " but the 
strict propriety of the expression is thus disguised. " In an enigma," means ** in a dark discourse," viz., 
the revealed toord, which is dark, by comparison with our future perfect knowledge (or rather is dark by 
reason of the imperfect medium through which we read it). — Alford. Then, in the life to come. Face 
to face, without the intervention of any distorting media, or imperfect comparisons. — Biblical Museum, 
By Ltnmediate intuition; so Gen. 32 : SO. — Alford. Then shall I know ... I am known, i.^, per- 
fectly. We may be perfect hi our narrow sphere, as God is perfect in his ; and yet the distance between him 
and us remain infinite. — Hodge, All the mysteries of God's providence to us, all the mysteries of hii 
word, of sin and redemption and election and the Trinity, will be solved as soon as we see things In all 
their relations and in the light of heaven. 

1 3. Now abideth faith, hope, charity. Some gifts shall pass away, but these three great graces 
HhaU remain forever,— taiih, hope, love. This is necessarily the meaning, and not that love alone shall 
abide forever, and the other two merely during the present state. For (1) the words " but now" do not 
mean in this present state, as opposed to what has Just been said v. 12, but as things have been shown to 
be at this stage of our argument, and the inference from them is Just the contrary of that implied in tho 
other rendering; viz., that since tongues, prophesyings, knowledge, will all pass away, we have left bu 
these three. (2) From the position of the verb ** abideth," it has a strong emphasis, and carries the weight 
of the clause, as opposed to the previously mentioned things which shall be done away. How canfittth 
and hope be said to endure to eternity, when faith will be lost in sight, and hope in fruition? With hop« 
there is but little difficulty. New glories, new treasures of knowledge and of love, will ever raise and 
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nourish blessed hopes of yet more and higher, hopes which no disappointment will hlight. But how can 
faith abide, — faith, which is the evidence of things not seejit when all things once believed are seen? In 
the form of holy confidence and trustt Mth will abide even there. Thus hope will remain, as anticipation 
certain to be fulfilled; faith will remain as trust, entire and undoubting, the anchor of the soul, even 
where no tempest comes. — A{ford, The greatest . . . charity. Because it contains in itself the root 
of the other two . we believe only one whom we love, we hope only for that which we love. — De Wette, 
Thus the forms of faith and hope which will there forever subsist will be sustained in and overshadowed 
by the all-pervading superior element of eternal love. — Alford, Love is the more important virtue 
because it exerts a wider inflnenee; it is more necessary to the happiness of society; it overcomes more 
evils. It is tlu great principle which is to bind the universe in harmony, which unites Gk)d to his crea- 
tures, and his creatures to himself, and which binds and confederates all holy beings with each other.— 
Barnes. Love is greater, because (1) It is more difficult to gain. (2) It is more useful. (3) It is higher 
and nobler in its nature. (4) It is more powerfol over others to bring them to Christ. (6) It is more 
powerful as a motive in the soul. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Professor J. Stuart Blakie, in his work on moral culture, advises all persons to make themselves 
very familiar with certain portions of the Bible, as giving great power and culture. He quotes Professor 
Law to the effect that the practical wisdom of the Scotch was owing to their fiuniliarity with the practical 
wisdom of Solomon's proverbs. Professor Blakie, naming over those passages which should be thus 
written on the heart, places first on the list the Sermon on the Mount, and second, this ISth chapter of 
1 Corinthians. — P. 

II. Thiuketh no evil. See Oallagher*8 story of the Red River Buzzard in his Western Sketch- 
Book. 

III. Re joiceth not in iniquity. There is a story in classic history of the artist who was paint- 
ing the portrait of Alexander the Great. The conqueror had a large scar on his right temple from a 
wound received in battle. In order to give the exact picture, and yet not show the scar, the artist painted 
him leaning on his elbow, and with his finger over the scar. So should we place the finger of charity over 
the Christian's scars received in his battle with sin ; and not, as too many seem to do, shout, " Glory, glory, 
I've found another fault ! "— P. 

IV. We know in part. I found in an old book by one of the earliest converts In India, a story 
of a Brahmin, who was asked if the various views of Christians about their own religion did not lead 
him to doubt its divine origin. He replied, "Not at all. Hear, my brother. There was once a city of 
which all the inhabitants were blind. One day a magnificent elephant passed through their streets; and 
as none of the people had ever seen an elephant, all rushed down to examine it. One felt his leg, another 
his trunk, another his tail, one his ears, and one his tusk, till they were satisfied. The elephant went on 
his way, and they returned home. After a time the various visitors of the gigantic animal began to con. 
verse about him, and to describe to others what they had observed; but all their evidence seemed contra- 
dictory. One said the elephant was like a palm-leaf, another like a serpent, another like a colunm, 
another like a brush. Disputes were running very high, when a wise old Brahmin interposed, and said, 
*My dear brethren, all of you are right, and all are wrong. You each know a little, and only a little, of 
the great creature concerning which you would be informed. Now, instead of disputing, put together 
all you have heard, combine the different testimonies you have received, and by so doing you may best 
hope to gain some idea of the whole.' — P. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. We must judge ourselves by our conduct, including the motive, which is Its soul ; not by the mere 
' dead form. 

2. The best of all GK)d's gifts can be obtained by all in its perfect degree. The lesser gifts are given 
variously to different persons in various degrees; but by love, all can be eminent in piety and useftilness 

3. We know charity by what it does, not by a part, by one element, but by its complete action. 
One window or door is not a house : one part of this description is not charity. 

4. Let us stand up by this picture, and we will be convinced of sin and our need of Onrlst. 

6. This love must be " followed after," sought and prayed for diligently. 
O. {y.i.) *• Can I be item, and another be wheat? 

Can I be shell, and another be meat ? 
Another be head, while I am feet ? 
If God will." 

7. (V. 11 .) Lift is a school, and we are school-children preparing for our mature life in heaven. 
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8. What a wonderflil development of oar powers and knowledge we may expect in the world tc 
eomel 

9. (V. 12.) There arc many mysteriet in every life. There un triaU and sorrows of which Christ 
■ays to ns as to Peter, ** What I do thou knowest not now, but thon shalt know hereafter." 

10. Let ns seek to embody in onr lives the things that endnre. ^ 



Lesson IV.— July 27, 1879. 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. — 1 Corinthians (§^T\5^8. 



TUDB. Written in the spring of A. D. 57, at the close of Panl*s long sojonm In Ephesns. 

PLACE. Written at Ephesns, to the chnrch in Corinth. 

PLACE OF COSINTHLANS IN BIBLE HISTORY. Acts, chap. 10. 

BULERS. Nero, emperor of Rome (4th year). Felix, governor of Judsea (0th year). Agrippall. 
king of Chalcis (0th year) . 

INTRODUCTION. 

Certain &Ise teachers in Corinth had denied the resurrection of the dead, as will be seen by reference 
to V. 12. Who they were is not definitely known. The most common opinion is, that they were converted 
Sadducees : others suppose that they were Epicureans. Paul in this chapter clearly demonstrates to 
them the truth of a future resurrection. — The points of the argument are as follows : (1) whether there is 
any resurrection of the dead (vs. 1-34) ; (2) what will be the nature of the bodies that shall be raised up 
(vs. 85-61) ; (S) what shall become of those who shall be alive at the last day (vs. 61-54) .-^Poor. Having 
proved the £Etct of the resurrection (from the historical fact of the resurrection of Christ), the apostle 
comes to illustrate its nature, or to teach with what kind of bodies the dead are to rise. It seems that the 
great objection against the doctrine, in the minds of his readers, rested on the assumption that our Aiture 
bodies are to be of the same nature with those which we now have ; that is, natural bodies consisting of 
flesh and blood, and sustained by air, food, and sleep. Paul says this is a foolish assumption. Our 
future bodies may be material, and identical with our present bodies, and yet bo organized in a very differ- 
ent way. You plant a seed : it does not come up a seed, but a flower. Why, then, may not the fature be 
to the present body what the flower is to the seed? This is true not only as to the earth, for there are 
heavenly as well as earthly bodies. Even the sun, moon, and stars differ from each other in glory : why, 
then, may not our fature differ from our present bodies in glory ? Such not only may be, but will be, the 
case. The body deposited in the grave is corruptible, mean, weak, and in a word natural : as raised fi*om 
the grave, it will be incorruptible, glorious, powerful, and spiritual. Adam was created with a natural 
body, adapted to an earthly state of existence : Christ, as a life-giving spirit, has a spiritual body. As 
Adam was before Christ, so our earthly tabernacles are before our heavenly ones. As we have borne the 
Image of the earthly, we shall bear the image of the heavenly. — Bodge. 

50 Now this I say, brethren, that ^ 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the 



kingdom of God ; neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption. 



1 John 3: 3,5. 



EXPLANATORY. 

50. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Not only is the change of body 
possible, and according to natural and spiritual analogies, but it is necessari/. — Afford, "Flesh and 
blood" denotes such bodies as we have here, — bodies that are fragile, weak, liable to disease, subject to 
pain and death; and of course they cannot be fitted to a world where there shall be no decay and no 
death. — Barnes. Cannot inherit. Cannot be admitted as heir to the kingdom of God. The friture 
world of glory is often represented as an heirship. The kingdom of God. Heaven; appropriately 
called his kingdom , because he shall reign there in undivided and perfect glory forever. — Barnes. It is not 
a little remarkable that the prevailing opinion should be (as I believe it is), that the very same particles 
of bodily substance which are laid in the grave, or otherwise disposed of, are to be re-assembled and re- 
united at the resurrection, so as to form, as is supposed, the same body in which the soul resided before 
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51 Behold, I show you a mys- 
tery ; We ^ shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed, 

52 In a moment,^ in the twinkling 



of an eye, at the last trump : for the 
trumpet * shall sound, and the dead ^ 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. 



ilThess.4: 15-17. s2Pet.3:10. sZech.0:14. Matt.24:81. «John»:26. 

death ; and that Scripture teaches us to believe this. Paul's words, however, express, ahnost as strongly 
as words can, the direct contrary. Throughout Scripture the phrase, " resurrection of the body »* or " res- 
urrection of the flesh," nowhere occurs. The Scriptures only speak of man's resurrection firom the dead, 
of his " vile body *' being ** changed," of his being ** clothed upon.** — Richard Whately, D.D. Neither 
doth Gorraptioii. The mortal cannot be immortal; the perishable, imperishable. Inoorruption can- 
not be an attribute of corruption. ~^(2^«. A bird, a beast, and a fish have as truly bodies, the one as 
the other, and each fitted for the kind of life to which Providence has destined it, and unfitted for a dif- 
ferent one. '* All flesh," therefore says Paul, " is not the same flesh; but there is one kind of flesh of 
beasts, and another of birds, and another of fishes ; '* so that, as a beast or fish, for example, must receive 
a different kind of body if it were to be qualified for the life of a bird, so must we, if we are to enter on 
a new kind of existence, be qualified for it by a new kind of body. (There are several kinds of reptiles 
and of insects, which in one stage of their existence live in the water, and are of the nature of fishes, and 
afterwards become land-animals.) Of this new kind of body he tells us no more than that it will be " in- 
corruptible," and that it will be (in Christ's approved followers) made after the image of hU body.— 
WhaUly, 

51. I show you a mystery. Not simply something hitherto unknown to the reader, but some- 
thing ascertained only through a divine revelation, or the illumination of the Spirit. — Kling. We shall 
not all sleep ; i.e., all mankind will not be in the grave : there will be one generation alive on the earth 
at the time of Christ's coming to Judgment — Whately. The very word " sleep " is beautified as applied 
to death, and contains in itself the promise of an awakening. It is a word of hope. The intention of the 
apostle is to answer a question which would naturally occur to some in view of the declaration that " flesh 
and blood could not inherit the kingdom of God.** If this were so, it might be asked, what would become 
of the living at the time of Christ's coming. — Poor. We shall all be changed. The sense is, that all 
who are alive at the <!t>mlng of the Lord Jesui shall undergo such a change as to flt them for their new abode 
in heaven, or such as shall make them like those who shall be raised from the dead. — Barnes. It seems 
to me not improbable that the change which shall take place in the body may be itself the appointed 
means for bringing about a change in the powers and tendencies of the mind. It is plain that the mind 
greatly depends on the body as its instrument, and on the several members of the body depend the exer- 
cise of several distinct powers of the mind; so that the loss or imperfection of any one particular organ, 
of the eye for instance, or the ear, will shut out one particular kind of knowledge and of thought firom 
the mind; that of colors, for instance, or that of sounds. It is quite possible, therefore, that our minds 
may at this moment actually possess faculties which have never been exercised, and of which we have no 
notion whatever; which have lain inactive, unperceived, and undeveloped, for want of such a structure 
of bodily organs as is necessary to call them forth and give play to them. A feuniliar instance of this 
kind is the case of a man bom blind ; whose mind or spiritual part is as perfect in itself as another man's, 
yet through this imperfection one whole class of ideas are completely wanting. He only learns firom 
others that there is such a thing as seeing, and as light and <^lors, though he cannot comprehend what 
they are. On this point, however, the sacred writers have not thought flt to gratify our curiosity, but 
have been content to tell us generally that we shall be greatly changed. — Whately. (See lUustratiTe, I.) 

52. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. Both these expressions indicate the same 
thing, and set forth in a most striking manner the instantaneousness of the transition, excluding 'the 
possibility of death coming in between. — Kling. We are changed, but the same person still. When 
we go to heaven we want to see our own firiends, the very persons who died, and whom we loved. They 
may be as much changed as the loveliest flower differs firom Uie black seed fi*om which it grew, as the 
oak is changed from the acorn : and yet each flower is the natural outgrowth of its own particular seed; 
it is l^e same, not another. That which makes us ourselves, that which belongs to our innermost nature, 
will not be changed: we are not changed into other persons. But we shall recognize and love the 
fHends in heaven, we loved and knew on earth, as Moses and Elijah were known on the mount of trans, 
figuration. At the last tramp, i.e., on the last day. As the trumpet was used for assembling the 
people, or marshalling a host, it became the symbol for expressing the idea of the gathering of a multi- 
tude. (See Matt. 24 : 31. Compare Isa. 27 : 13. 1 Thesa. 4 : 16.) This trumpet is called the ktBt^ not 
because several trumpets (the Jews say seven) are to sound in succession, but because the resurrection 
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53 For this corruptible must put I 54 So when this corruptible shall 
on incorruption, and this mortal^ have put on incorruption, and this 
mrist put on immortality. | mortal shall have put on immortal- 

i2Cor.6:4. lJolm3:2. 

is to take place on the last day. -^ Hodge, The trumpet shaU sonnd. This is a confirmatioo ot the 
preceding. That day shall surely come : the voice of the archangel, the tramp of God, shall certainly 
resound asitdidfrom Sinai (Exod. 19: \V),-^Hodge, At the giving of the law on Sinai, amid *' the thun- 
derings and lightnings and thick cloud upon the mount," was heard the " voice of a trumpet exceeding 
loud.** — A sound was miraculously produced hearing a strong resemblance to that of a trumpet, though 
immeasurably louder. Perhaps the clangor of an unearthly trumpet was mingled in the din of the ele- 
ments, to deepen the conviction that the whole scene was preternatural. When a sound was heard shrill 
and pierdng like the notes of a trumpet, but rising above the hoarse peals, the roaring and the crash of 
the thunder, such as was never heard before in any commotion of the elements, and such as never could 
issue fh>m an instrument made by human hands or blown by human breath, no wonder that the impres- 
sion upon the people was terrific beyond all conception; no wonder that the terms " voice of the arch- 
angel and trump of God " should have arisen from this incident of the dread phenomena which struck 
the senses of assembled Israel at the base of the holy mount. It is undoubtedly from the circumstance 
here mentioned that the Scriptures teach us to associate the idea of the sound of a great trumpet with 
the awful occurrences of the day of judgment, of which the giving of the law from Sinai was intended 
to be a fsdnt type and shadow. —Ba%h, The dead shall be raised. St. Paul replies to the question, 
" How are the dead raised? ** by arguments from analogy. This argument does not amount to proof: 
it only shows that the thing in question is credible, not that it m,u%t be, but that it may be. Paul proves 
the resurrection from the historical izxX of the resurrection of Christ, and by the absurdity which fol- 
lows ftom denial of it; and then he shows that so proved it is only parallel to a thousand daily fEu^ts. 
There are three analogies which Paul uses to show the credibility of the resurrection. First, ^at life 
j even in its lowest form has the power of assimilating to itself atoms. He takes the com of wheat, 
which, after being apparently destroyed, rises again, appropriating as it grows all that has afOnity with 
itself, such as air and moisture: that body with which it is raised may be called its own body, and yet it 
is a new body. It is raised anew with stem and l^ves and fruit, and yet all the while we know that it 
is no new com. The second analogy St. Paul sees is the marvellous superabundance of the creative 
power of God. God has planned unlimited and unnumbered things (see vs. 39-42). Here is an answer 
to all objections. <* With what body do they come? " Are we to believe that Gt)d has exhausted his 
creative power, that the power of God should be insufficient to find for the glorified spirit a form fit for 
it? The third principle which Paul refers to is that of progress, — first the lower and then the higher. 
" That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural." At first we lead a mere animal life, 
the life of instinct ; then, as we grow older, passion succeeds ; and after the era of passion our spirituality 
comes, if it comes at all. So will it be hereafter: our present humanity, with all its mi^esty, is nothing 
more than human infancy. — Robertson. Incorraptible. Corruption is only the dissolution of that 
which was the result of a previous vital development, in order that the germ of a new body which was 
included in the inmost kemel of the old may break forth and unfold itself into a new and living organ- 
ism. In the resurrection body we enter upon a distinct and higher stage of life than that occupied by 
the body which has been laid in the earth. — Kling. 

53. This corruptible must pnt on incorruption. Because there is no other way of being 
fitted for heaven (v. 60). 

»54. When this cormptible shall have put on incorraption • . . then death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. This is the substance of two pr<^he(des, one in Isaiah (25: 8), the other in 
Hosea (13 : 14) , and expresses the yearnings of the heart for immortality. We find a yearning In our own 
hearts after immortality, and that not in our lowest but in our highest moods; and when we look around, 
instead of finding something which damps our aspirations, we find the external world corroborating 
them. No man in a high mood ever felt that this life was really all. No man ever looked on life, and 
sras satisfied. No man ever looked at the world without hoping that a time is coming when that crea- 
tion, which is now groaning and travailing in bondage, shall be brought into the glorious liberty of the 
Son of God. — Robertson. Swallowed up in victory. When the change above described has been 
accomplished, when once the resurrection has taken place, then, according to the language of Scrip- 
ture, death shall be completely conquered. Not only shall those over whom he had triumphed, and whom 
he had so long detained in the prison of the grave, be delivered from his power, but there shall be no 
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ity, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death ^ 
is swallowed up in victory. 

55 O^ death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy -victory? 



56 The sting* of death is sin: 
and* the strength of sin is the law. 

57 But thai&s* he to God, which 
giveth us the victory,* through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 



1 Isa. 25: 8. > Hos. 13: 14. > Bom. 6: 23. « Bom. 4: 15. « Bom. 7: 25. « Bom. 8: 37. 1 John 5: 4, 5. 

more death. The last words in victory ruGaxi literally /orcrer. They are, however, frequently trans 
lated as they are here rendered hy the apostle. The sense Is the same. — Hodge, ^— ^ 

55. O death, where is thy stiag ? Death is addressed under the figure of an Wmal armed 
with a poisonous sting, which pierces even to the soul; for that sting is sin. The apostle places himself 
and his readers in presence of the Saviour and of the risen dead arrayed in immortality; and in view 
of that m^estic scene he hreaks out in these words of triumph, " Christ has conquered : his people are 
redeemed. Death is disarmed.** — Hodge. It is the glory of the Christian religion, that it ahounds with ' 
consolations under all the evils of life; nor In Its benign influence confined to the course of Ufe, hut 
even extends to death itself. It delivers us from the agony of the last hour; sets us free from the fears 
which then perplex the timid, from the horrors which haunt the offender, though penitent, and from 
all the darkness which involves our mortal state. The evils in death from which Christ sets us free are 
(1) the douhts and fears from the uncertainty in which a fhture state is involved; (2) the forebodings 
of punishments, proceeding from the consciousness of sin; (3) the fears that arise in the mind upon 
the awful transition from this world to the next. — tTbAn Logan, Ogrravel The word properly de- 
notes a place of darkness, then the world or abodes of the dead. According to the Hebrews, Hades, or 
Sheol, was a vast subterranean receptacle or abode where the souls of the dead existed. It was dark, 
deep, still, awful. The descent to it was through the grave, and the spirits of all the dead were sup. 
posed to be assembled there; the righteous occupying the tfpper regions, and the wicked the lower. 
Where is thy victory ? Since the dead are to rise, since all the graves are to give up all that dwell 
in them, since no man will die after that, where is its victory? It is taken aw^; it is despoiled. — 
Bame». 

56. The 8 tins: of death is sin. That which makes it peculiarly terrible to die is asserted in 
this passage to be guilt, — the sting. It is not said that sin is the only bitterness, but it is the sting 
which contains in it the venom of a most exquisite torture. It was not the thought of surrendering 
existence, it was not the parting from all bright and lovely things, it was not the shudder of sinking 
into the sepulchre alone, that the apostle selected as the crowning bitterness of dying. The sting of 
death is «in. This is the sting of sinfulness, the wretched consciousness of an unclean heart. It is Just 
this feeling, '* God is not my friend; I am going on to the grave, and no man can say aught against me, 
but my heart is not right. I want a river like that which the ancients fabled, the river of forgetfhlness, 
that I might go down into it and bathe, and come up a new man. Who shall save me from myself? ** This 
is the sting of death. — Robertson. The strength of sin is the law. By which he means to say that 
sin would not be so violent, if it were not for the attempt of God*s law to restrain it; not particularly 
the law of Moses, — any law, all law. Law Ib what forbids and threatens : law bears gallingly on those 
who want to break it. No law, not even God's law, can make men righteous in heart, unless the Spirit 
has taught men's hearts to acquiesce in the law. It can only force out into rebellion the sin that is in 
them. It will never control a man long who does not from his heart love it. First comes a sensation of 
restndnt, and then comes a murmuring of the heart, and lastly the rising of passion in its giant might 
made desperate by restraint. That is the law giving streni^h to sin. — Bobertaon* On vs. 66 and 57 read 
the whole of Bobertson's sermon, series 3, p. 271. 

57. Thanks be to God, which g^iveth us the victory. The victory here meant is of course 
the victory over death and the grave. Thanks be to God, who delivers us from the power of death, 
redeeming even our bodies from the grave, and making us partakers of everlasting life. This is done 
throagh Jesus Christ our liOrd, i.e., our divine possessor and absolute ruler. It is through him, 
and through him alone. (1) Because he has satisfied the demands of the law. (2) By his almighty 
power, he new-creates the soul after the image of God; and, what is here principally intended, he re- 
pidrs all the evils which death had infiicted. He restores us to that state, and even to more than that 
state, from which sin had cast us down. Ho rescues our bodies from the grave, and fashions them 
like unto his glorious body, even by that power whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himscli 
(Phil. 8: 21). — Hodge. 

58. Therefore, my beloved brethren. In view of the great and glorious truths which have 
been revealed to us respecting the resurrection. Be ye steadfast, unmovable. Be " steadfast " 
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58 Therefore, my beloved breth- 



ren, 



be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the 



Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. 



1 2 Pet. 8; 14. 



when all goes well, and "unmovable" when it goes otherwise. That is where many fail: they are 
'< steadflast " so long as all goes pleasantly; bat when the slightest cross comes, then they go; they are 
not " unmovable." Always abounding In the work of the I^ord. Always engaged in doing 
the will of God; in promoting his glory, and advancing his kingdom. The phrase means not only to be 
engaged in this, but to be engaged diligently, laboriously. The " work of the Lord " here means that 
which the Lord requires, all the appropriate duties of Christians. — Barnes. As ye know that your la- 
bor is not in vain. An activity fuU of effort, involving burdens and self-denials for the advancement 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, — all this were vain and fruitless if our salvation were not to be consum- 
mated in triumph, if no victory over death and no resurrection were to be hoped for. But, since this hope 
is sure, we know that our efforts will not £^1 of their goal, that the glorious end will be reached at last, 
which will compensate us for all our toil. — Kling, In the I^ord. It rests in Christ that your labor 
Is not in vain. — Meyer, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. May it not be that the wonderful development of our natural powers by the inventious of Chris- 
tian civilization are but hints and glimpses and foretastes of the enlarged powers of our spiritual bodies? 
In the microscope, in the telescope, in the telegraph and telephone, in our facilities of travel, in the 
connection of mind with mind hinted at in some of the facts of mesmerism, all which a few years ago 
were but wildest dreams, but have more than realized the fables of the Arabian Nights, may we not 
have gleams of the dawning rays of our spiritual bodies when the resurrection mom shall have come ? 
—P. 

II. Look at the unattractive insect that lies upon the blade of grass, or upon the cabbage-leaf; and 
in a few short days you find that insect floating in the air, in all the beauteous colors of the rainbow. 
Look at the dry root in the gloomy season of winter; and when spring comes forth, you find that root 
bloom into a beauteous rose. Look at the egg-shell : in that there is the eagle, that is to wing its flight 
above all other birds, and rivet its eye upon the meridian sun. The doctrine of the resurrection is not 
inconsistent with the analogies of nature, or the experience of our common history. — Bib. Treas. 

III. There is a flne illustration of the necessity of a right heart, a living soul of goodness, in order 
to have part in the resurrection of the just, to> be found in Whately's " Future State," p. 222-4: the 
ichnemnon fly destroying the " psyche " or soul in the caterpillar, so that no butterfly is produced from 
the larva. The same is found in Whately's Annotations on Bacon's Essays, p. 17, 18. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Christ undoes all the evils of sin : he counteracts every work of the DeviL 

2. Not only our sotds, but our bodies, shall have part in Christ's redemption. 

3. The longing for immortality is satisfied. 

4. We shall not lose our identity when we die, as drops falling into the ocean, but with spiritual 
«>odie8 we shall live on as individuals. 

5. We all need to be changed before we are fitted for everlasting life. 

6. We shall recognize and know one another in heaven. 

7. The unceasing progress and development of our natures. God has not exhausted what he can 
io for us and in us. \ 

8. What a comfort t^ the resurrection to the noble souls in weakly, sickly, deformed bodies, yea, 
to all in bodies which grow old and decay 1 

9. The dreadful evil and sting of sin. 

10. Only Jesus can make us triumph in death, and make it the gate of heaven. 

11. This truth should make us firtn in enduring temptation and trials. 

12. It should make us work earnestly that all, especially our own dear friends, may have part in 
(his resurrection of the Just. 
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Adgdot S. lesson V. 2 Cor. 5 : 14-21. 

Lesson V. — Axtgtjst 3, 1879. 
THE MENISTRT OF EECONCILIATION.— 2 Coeiothiams 6: 14-21. 



TIME. Written In the autumn of A.D. 57. 

PIiAC£. Written to the church in Corinth, from one of the churches of Macedonia. Borne think 
at Phllippi (Conyheare and Howson), and some at Thessalonica (Alford). 

PI«AC£ IN BIBI.E snSTOBY. Acts 20 : 1, 2. After writing the first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, Paul sailed to Macedonia, and went around among the various churches there. 

SUL£BS. Nero, emperor of Rome. Felix, governor of Judaea. Agrippa n., king of Chalcis. 

CONTBMPORABY HISTORY. Seneca, a stoic philosopher, at Rome, formerly tutor to Nero, 
—a writer of a number of books. Suetonius, a Roman general, in Great Britain. Nero at war with the 
Parthians in Armenia. 

■ n. CORINTHIANS. The first Epistle to the Coriothians was written from Ephesus in the spring 
of 67, during Paul's third missionary tour. He, soon after writing it, left Ephesus, going into Macedonia, 
where either during the summer or autumn of the same year ho wrote the second Epistle. It is supposed 
that it was written from Thessalonica, one of the towns of Macedonia, but it is not certainly known. 
Pftnl had recently left Asia (2 Cor. 1 : 8), in doing so had come by Troas (2 : 12), and thence had sailed 
to Macedonia. At Troas he had ezi>ccted to meet Titus (2 Cor. 2 : 13), with intelligence respecting the 
effect produced at Corinth by the first Epistle. In this he was disappointed (2 : 13) ; but the meeting 
took place In Macedonia (7 : 6, 6), when the expected tidings were announced to him (7: t-16). They 
were for the most part &vorable, but not altogether. All who were well disposed had been humbled by 
his reproofs; but evidently his adversaries had been further imbittered. He wished to express to the 
church the comfort which the news of their submission had brought to him, and at the same time to 
defend his i^>o6tolic efSciency and personal character against the impugnera of both. Under these cir« 
cnmstances and with these objects, he wrote this Epistle, and sent it before him to break the severity 
with which he contemplated having to act against the rebellious (ch. 13: 10), by winning them over, if 
possible, before his arrival. —Al/ord. 

CONNECTION. 

The chapter of whicl) the lesson is a part is closely connected with the former one. It contains a 
ftirther statement of recMona for what had been said in that chapter. The main subject there was the 
minUilryt—i\xQ honesty and fidelity with which Paul and his fellow laborers toiled, the trials and dangers 
which they encountered in the work of the ministry, and the consolations and supports which they had 
in its various tiiais. This chapter contains a continuation of the same subject, and a further statement 
of the motives which prompted them to tlieir work, and of the supports which uphold them in the ardu- 
OUB duties to which they were called. 

14 For the love of Christ^ con- I that if one died for all, then* were 
stralneth us ; because we thus judge, | all dead : 

1 Cant. 8:6. * Rom. 6 : 15. 

EXPLANATORY. 

14. The love of Christ. TJie low of Christ here means Christ's love for us, not the love of 
which he is the object. This is obvious, because the apostle goes on to illustrate the greatness of Christ's 
love to us, and not of our love to him. Compare Gal. 2 : 20, where the same idea is expressed by the 
words *' who loved me." (See Rom. 8 : 85. Eph. 3 : 19.) -^ Bodge. But it may mean both our love to 
Christ, and Christ's love to us, because our love to him is kindled by his love to us ; and his love will not 
constrain those who do not feel love to him in return. — P. Christ evinced his great love for us and for 
all, by giving himself to die ; and it was this love which Christ had shown, that impelled Paul to his own 
acts of love and self-denial. — Barnes. Constraineth us. A better word could not be found; the 
Idea is that of forcible limitcUiont either in a good or a bad sense ; of confining to one object^ or within 
certain bounds, be that one object a painftil or glorious one, — those bounds, the narrow limits of dis. 
tress, or the course of apostolic energy as here. "Constraineth us," generally, limits us to one grea< 
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15 And that he died for all, that 
the}'^ which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which xiifid for Item, and rose 



16 Wherefore henceforth know we 
no man after the flesh : yea, though 
we have know Chiist after the flesh, 
yet «ow henceforth know we him no 
more. 



1 Rom. 14 ; 7-9. 1 Cor. 6 : 19, 20. 



end, and prohibits our taking into consideration any others. — Afford. Also, to urge with irresistible 
power. — Webster. Tliis constraining love does not extirpate other good motives, as love of happiness, 
duty, desire, but makes them subordinate. The ruling motive in the Christian is the love of Christ. 
The inscription stamped on the daily life of the Christian is, " The love of Christ constraineth us." -— P. 
Because we thus judge. This clause assigns the reason why the love of Christ exerted the constrain 
ing power referred to. It was because the apostle judged that the death of Christ for his people not 
only placed them under the strongest obligation to devote themselves to his service, but it secured this 
devotion ; that is, " I live for Christ because, when I became a Christian, I regarded his dying for me 
as involving the obligation and necessity of my living for him." — Hodge. If one died for aU. It 
means that Christ took the place of sinners, and died in their stead; "/or a//," means for all mankind, for 
every man. — Barnes. Then were all dead. In sin, and exposed to eternal death. If all had not 
been guilty, and consigned to eternal death because of their sin, there could have been no need of his 
death. Therefore, as he most certainly died for all, then were all dead, and needed his sacrifice and 
the quickening power of his Spirit. — Adam Clarke. Several different meanings have been given to 
this text by commentators. The two principal ones arc, (1) The one implied in our version, and 
given above in the words of Adam Clarke. (2) The following : The simple meaning of the passage is, 
that the death of one was the death of all. If one died for all, then all died. As the sin of Adam was 
legally and effectively the sin of his race, so the death of Christ was legally and effectively the death of 
his people. His people are so united to him that his death is their death, and his life is their life. (See 
Rom. 6 : 8. GhaL 2 : 20. Eph. 2 : 5, 6.) The meaning of the words, " If one died for all, then all died,** 
therefore, is, that Christ's death was the death of his people. Dying with Christ involves death to self 
and sin, and of course includes the obligation so to die. — Hodge. "All are dead,*' that I call the 
law of redeemed humanity. There are two kinds of death, one in sin, before redemption; the other to 
sin, which is redemption. Here it is of the death to sin, and not the death in sin, that Bt. Paul speaks. 
This is his argument: if one died as the representative of all, then in that death all died; not that they 
were dead before, but dead then. This is the great thought throughout this Epistle. Every Christian is 
dead in Christ's death, and risen in Christ's resurrection. — Robertson. 

15, That they which live should not live unto themselves. The apostle speaks of this living 
of some as a moral result flowing from the death of ChHst for all. — Kling. This is Christ's redemption : 
he died to sin for all, as the representative of all. In his death we all have died. He rose again, and 
life is now owed to Him. In Christ alone is the true law of our humanity intelligible. — Robertson, 
Not live unto themselves, — i.e., self is not the object for which they live. This is the negative de- 
scription of the Christian. He is a man who does not live unto himself: this is what he is not. Unto 
him w^hich died for them. This is the positive description : this presents both the object and the 
ground of the Christian's devotion. He is not a Christian who is simply unselfish, — i.e., who lives for 
some object out of himself. He only is a Christian who lives for Christ. Many think they can be Chris- 
tians on easier terms than these : they think it is enough to trust in Christ, while they do not live for him. 
But the Bible teaches us that if we are partakers of Christ's death, we are also partakers of his life : if 
we have any such appreciation of his love in dying for us, as to lead us to confide in the merit of his death, 
we shall be constrained to consecrate our lives to his service. And this is the only evidence of the gen- 
uineness of our faith. — Hodge. Bose again. We do not sei*ve a dead Saviour : it is this risen Saviour 
who is the object of the supreme love of the believer, to whose service and glory the Christian consecrates 
UBVdQ.-^ Hodge. 

16. Henceforth know we; i.e., estimate, judge, feel in reference to. The to« refers primarily to 
the apostle himself, as he is still engaged in self-vindication. It is true of all Christians. —iZbcf^e. No 
nian after the flesh . To know any one according to the flesh, means to know any one according to his 
mere human individuality ^ to know him as men have Judged him by what he is in the flesh, not by what 
he is according to the spirit^ as a Christian, as a new creature (v. 17). He who knows no man according 
to the flesh has, for example, in the case of the Jew, entirely lost sight of his Jewish origin; in that of the 
rich man, of his riches ; in that of the learned, of his learning; in that of the slave, of his servitude, &c 
See Gal. 3 : 28. —Alford, Christ after the flesh. Paul had known Christ after the flesh hi the sense 
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17 Therefore, if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature:* old 
things are passed awa}^ ; behold,^ all 
things are beeome new. 



18 And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled "us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconcihation ; 



1 Juhn 3: 3. Oal. 6: 15. a Isa. 65: 17. Rer. 21 : S. • OoL 1: 28. 

of estimatiiig him entirely according to the outward appearance of things. Paul had despised and hated 
him hecause he judged him only according to his outward appearance as a poor suffering man, yet claimii^g 
to be the Christ, the Son of the living God. His Jewish notions of what the Messiah was to he led him to 
regard with indignation the claims of Jesus to he the Christ. — Hodge. Observe, the stress is not on the 
word Christy but on •' have known" as belonging to the past contrasted with owt present knowledge. — 
Alford. The doctrine which is taught here is that at conversion the views are essentially changed, and 
the converted man has a view of the Saviour entirely different from what he had before. Before he 
regarded him as a root out of dry ground, as the despised man of Nazareth : afber conversion he is seen 
to be the chief among ten thousand and altogether lovely. — Barnes. Henceforth know we him no 
more. Now henceforth know we him «o no more. — Tindale. There is a great change in our know 1> 
edge of him. 

17. Therefore if any man be in Christ. Observe the relation, we in Christ here, and God in 
Christ (v. 19) : Christ, therefore, is the mediator and reconciler. — Bengel. The phrase, *• to be in Christ,** i 
means to be united to Christ by faith, or to bb in him as the branch is in the vine; that is, so united to 
the vine, or so in it, as to derive all its nourishment and support from it, and to be sustained entirely by 
it. It is a union of friendship, of love, and of dependence. — Barnes. He is a new creature. Seti 
Col. 3 : 10, 11. Eph. 2 : 10 ; 4 : 23. He has received, " passed into," a new life (John 3:3. — Alford. A 
Christian is himian nature revolutionized. — Robertson. He is new in love, in feelings, in aim, in desires, 
in hopes, in heart, in life. The most characteristic feature in the scriptural view of the nature of conversion 
is, that, in distinction from every variety of secondary change, it is the most radical change of which 
human nature is susceptible. It is that unique change which has no parallel and no adequate similitude, 
in which an intelligent mind, a free mind, a self-acting mind, a miud which has intelligently, freely, of 
its own will, abandoned God, is led for the first time in its moral history, by almighty grace, to return and 
give itself to God. For the first time he loves God ; for the first time he chooses God. He is bom of God. 
— Professor Phelps: The ITew Birth. Old things are passed away. Spontaneously, like snow in 
early spring. — Bengel. All the old selfish and impure motives, views, and prejudices. — Alford. Their 
supreme love of self, their love of sin, their love of the world. There is a deep and radical change, — a 
change which commences at the new birth. — Barnes. All that the man had and purposed before he 
knew Christ, all that seemed valuable to him in his natural state, completely lost its influence and author- 
ity over him as soon as he believed on Christ, and gave way to the overpowering energy of a new, better, 
and permanent spirit. — Osiander. All things are become new. The man is not only mended^ but 
he is new made. Formerly all was in chaotic disorder : now there is a new creation which God himsell 
owns as his workmanship. — -4d?am Clarke. There are new views of God and of Jesus Christ; new 
views of this world and of the world to come ; new views of truth and of duty. The Bible seems to be 
a new book. There are new feelings toward all men, a new kind of love. — Barnes. 

18. All things are of God. The all things of which he had just spoken, the whole state in 
which the old nature and life had passed away and every thing had become new, comes from God. The 
way is immediately described more definitely by directing our minds to the manner in which God effects 
such a change. — Kling. Who hath reconciled us to himself. To reconcile is to bring to agree- 
ment, to friend^hip and union, us who have been at variance with God, have been opposed to God and 
his law. Reconciliation is identical with atonement. In Bom. 5 : 11, the word " atonement ** (at-one- 
ment) occurs ; but in the margin you will find it is the same word which is here translated " reconciliation.** 
Here, therefore, you might read, " Who hath atoned us to himself by Jesus Christ." The " atonement" 
of the Bible is the reconciliation between God and man. Atonement, or reconciliation, consists of two 
things : (1) the reconciliation of God to the world ; (2) the reconciliation of .the world to God. — Robert- 
ton. By Jesus Christ. There were obstacles existing on botl\ sides to a reconciliation, and these have 
been removed by the death of Christ : on the part of God, by His death maintaining the honor of his law, 
showing his hatred of sin, upholding his justice, and maintaining his truth, at the same time that he 
pardons; on the part of man, by removing his unwillingness to be reconciled; by subduing, changing, 
and sanctioning his heart; by overcoming his hatred of God and of his law, and bringing him into sub- 
mission to the government of God. — Barnes. Given to us ; i.e., to the apostles and all other preacheri 
of the gospel. Tlie ministry of reconciliation; i.e., the ofilce and duty of announcing this recon* 
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19 To wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses^ unto 
them ; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation. 

20 Now then we are ambassadors ^ 
for Christ, as though God did beseech 



you by us : we pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled to God. 

21 For he* hath made him to he 
sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made * the righteousness 
of God in him. 



iRom. 8:24,2 



« Job 33: 23. Mai. 2: 7. Eph. 6: 20. » Isa. 53: 6, 9, 12. Oal. 3: 13. 1 Pet 2: 22, 
24. 1 Jolin 3:6.* Rom. 5: 19. 



ciliation. This ia the glad tidings which our blessed Lord has commissioned his disciples to annonnco to 
every creatore under heaven. — Hodge, 

19. To wit. How that. — Bobinaon* 8 Lexicon. Namely, that is to say. — Webster. God was in 
Christ, &c Most interpreters adopt this construction, " God was reconciUng the world unto himself 
in Christ" (i.e., in his death), meaning, God was making atonement for the sins of the world. — Hodg; 
The world; i.e., all mankind, the whole race. Not imputing: their trspasses (sins). Not to 
impute sin is to forgive it, to no longer charge it against them and require punishment. Hath comuiit- 
ted nnto us. Having put into our hands, literally, placed in us; ** laid upon us," as our office and 
charge, and besides <* empowered ua/or," put in our souls by his Spirit. Us i viz., apostles and teachers, 
— Afford, The word of reconciliation; i.e., the preaching of reconciliation, as in 1 Cor. 1: 18. 
** the preaching of the cross." The evidence tliat the death of Ohrist has been accepted as an expiation 
for sin, of infinite value and efficiency, is the fact that God hath commissioned his ministers to announce 
to all men, that God is reconciled and ready to forgive, so that whosoever will may turn unto him and 
Uve.^ffodge. 

20. We are ambassadors. An ambassador is a minister of the highest rank, employed by one 
prince or state at the court of another, to manage the concerns of his own prince or state, and represent- 
ing the dignity of liis sovereign. — Webster. An ambassador is at once a messenger and a representative. 
He does not speak in his own name; he does not act on his own authority; his message derives no part 
of its importance or trustworthiness from him : at the same time he is more than a mere messenger; he 
represents his sovereign;. he speaks with authority, as accredited to act in the name of his Master. All 
this is true of ministers. — Hodge. For Christ. In Christ's stead — as his substitute or representative. 
As thoag:h God did beseech. Our mdssage is from God : it is God speaking to you, since he has sent 
us to you. — Redemption is as much the work of the Father as of the Son. God reconciles the world unto 
himself in Christ. — Hodge. What unparalleled condescension and divinely tender mercies are displayed 
in this verse ! Did the judge ever beseech a condemned criminal to accept of pardon ? Does the creditor 
ever beseech a ruined debtor to receive an acquittance in fUll? Yet our almighty Lord and our eternal 
Judge not only vouchsafes to offer these blessings, but invites, entreats, and with the most tender im- 
portunity solicits us not to reject them. — Rev. J. Wesley. Be ye reconciled. Return to God, leave 
your enmity, and become the friends of God. God loves us : let us love him. 

21. He that made him to be sin for as. To bear the consequences of our sins; if not in the 
personal anger of God toward himself, at least in being surrendered to the malice of evil beings, and to 
the endurance of those evils which God has decreed shall be the curse of actual sin. — J. Young. The 
sense in which he was made sin is that he was regarded and treated as a sinner. His being made sin is 
consistent with his being in himself free from sin. The apostle says Christ was made sin for tw, i.e., in 
our 9fea(2, because the idea of substitution is involved in the very nature of the transaction. — Hodge. 
(See Illustrative, IV.) Who knew no sin. Who was innocent. That we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him; i.e., we are accepted as righteous, and treated as righteous by God, on 
account of what the Lord Jesus has done. He was made sin: we are made righteousness. This verse 
contains a beautiftd epitome of the whole plan of salvation. — Barnes. It is called the " righteousness of 
God," either because it is fi:om him as its author, or because it renders us righteous in his sight. — 
Hodge. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The love of Christ. If an angel were to fly swiftly over the earth on a summer morning, while 
the pearly dew of heaven rested on the flowers, and go into every garden, — the king's, the rich man's, the 
peasant's, the child's, — and were to bring from each the choicest, loveliest, sweetest flower that blooms in 
each, and gather them all in one cluster in his radiant hands, what a beautiful bouquet it would be 1 And 
If an angel were to fly swiftly over the earth, into every sweet and lioly home, into every spot where one 
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heart yearns over another, and were to take out of every fether's heart, and every mother's heart, and out 
of every heart that loves, its holiest flower of affection, and gather all into one cluster, what a hlessed 
love-garland would he behold ! What a holy love would this aggregation of all earth's loves hel Yet 
infinitely sweeter and holier than this grouping of all earth's holiest affections, is the love that fills the 
heart of our Father in heaven. ^John B. Miller. 

n. The love of Clirist constraineth us. Dr. Charles Finney gives an account in one of his ser- 
mons of the principal of a reform school, who for certain offences put his boys on bread and water, bui 
he ahoays ate it toUh them. One day, when about to be absent for two weeks, the directors were afhdd 
the boys would run away during his absence, and wanted them closely confined. He assured the directors 
that no such thing would occur, and finally he pledged all his property to the school-ftmd if a single boy 
ran away during his absence. He called the boys together, and told them about it, and what a loss it 
would be to him if any ran away. He went. Returning sooner than expected, late on Saturday night, 
the boys heard of it, shouted to one another, " Father's come back," and then called to him, "We are all 
here I we are every one here ! " 

HI. All things become nevr. The appearance of every thing was altered. There seoned to be, 
as it were, a calm, sweet appearance of divine glory in almost every thing. God's excellency, his wisdom, 
purity, and love, seemed to appear in the sun, moon, and stars ; in the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, 
flowers, and trees; in the water, and all nature. I often used to sit and view the moon, and in the day 
spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of 6K)d in these things; in the 
mean time, singing forth, in a low voice, ray contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer. — I^eaideni 
Edwards. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 14.) The i:)iost wonderftil thing in the world is the love of Christ. 

2. The central power and force of the Christian's life is the love of Christ. 

3. Love will not let us alone in sin, to go to our ruin unwarned. ^ 

4. (V. 15.) Christ's death shows the greatness of our sin, that it should need such an atonement to 
deliver us from It. 

5. It shows that we cannot be saved in sin, but we are saved only when saved ,/VY>m sin. 

6. Itshowsthe value, the inflnite worth, of being saved. 

7. It shows that there is no other way of salvation, or God would not have sent his Bon to die 
for us. 

8. Love kindles love. 

9. (V. 16.) We should look at Christ now, not in his humiliation, but in his glory at the right hand 
of God, ever living to make intercession for us. 

10. (V. 17.) Conversion is the most radical change of which our natures are citable. 

11. (V. 18.) True goodness, like true religion, always gives its glory to God as its author. 

13. (V. 20.) Teachers and preachers are God's ambassadors, as if God were speaking through ni 
to those under our charge. 

13. Therefore be very careful to give God's invitations, and to speak only Q^d's truth. 

14. (Y . 21.) Righteousness, true heavenly goodness, the object and purpose of the gospeL 



Lesson VI. — August 10, 1879. 
THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. — Galatians 5 : 22-26; 6: 1-9. 



TIMi:. Probably at the close of A. D. 67 or early in 68, during Paul's " wintering " at Corinth. — 
Ckmybearet Liffh^oot, &c. (Others think it was written during Paul's three years' stay at Ephesus, 
A. D. 54-67.) 

PliACE. According to the first date given above, it waa written at Corinth. (According to the 
second, it was written at Ephesus.) It was written to the churches in Galatla, not a city but a prov- 
ince in Asia Minor. 

AUTHOB. St. Paul. 

BUUSBS. Kero, emperor of Rome. Felix, governor of Judsea. Agrippa II., in Galilee and PereSt 
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22 But the fruit ^ of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, 



23 Meekness, temperance: 
against^ such there is no law. 

24 And they that are Christ's 



> John 16: 6. Eph. 6: 9. « 1 Tim. 1: 1, 9. 



PliAClS IN BrBIiE HISTORY. If written from Corinth, Acts 20: 2, 3. If from Bphesns, 

Acta 19. 

CONTEMPORARY STENTS. Seneca at Rome. Suetonius, a Roman general, in Britain. 
Nero at war with the Parthians in Armenia. Pomi)onia Grecina, wife of Aulus Plautus, accused of 
foreign superstition (ChrisUanily). 

GAIjATIA. a proTince of Asia Minor, hounded on the north hy Bithynia and Paphlagonia, on 
the south hy Lycaonia, on the east hy Pontus and Cappadocia, and on the west hy Phrygia and Bithynia. 
It derived its name from the Gkdlio or Keltic trihes, who, ahout 280 years B. C, made an irruption into 
Macedonia and Thrace. In B. O. 25, Chilatia hecame a Roman province. — ZiUo. The " GhUatia »* of tlie 
New Testament was really the " Qiail ** of the East. The " Epistle to the Chdatians " would more liter- 
ally and more correctly be called the <* Epistle to the Gauls." When livy, in his account of the Roman 
campaigns in Qalatia, speaks of its inhabitants, he always calls them " Gauls.** When the Greek histo- 
rians si>eak of the inhabitants of ancient France, the word they use is " Galatians." The two terms 
are merely the Greek and Latin forms of the same " barbarian " appellation. All writers, from Csesar 
to Thierry, have described this remarkable race of mankind as susceptible of quick impressions and 
sudden changes, with a fickleness equal to their courage and enthusiasm, and a constant liability to that 
disunion which is the fruit of excessive vanity. — Oonybeare <tnd Binoaon* 

GAIiATIAN CHURCHES. They were founded by St. Paul at his first visit, when he was 
detained among them by sickness (ch. 4: 13), during his second missionary Journey, about A. D. 51. 
(He visited them again during his third missionary tour.) — Afford. It is strange that while we have 
more or less acquaintance with all the other important churches of St. Paul's foimdlng, not a single name 
of a person or place, scarcely a single incident of any kind connected with the ai)08tle's preaching in 
Galatia, should be preserved either in the history or the Epistle. Can it be that the historian gladly 
drew a veil over the infancy of a church which swerved so soon and so widely from the purity of the 
gospel ? — Ligh^fooU 

THE EPISTIiE. Judaizing teachers had followed, as well as preceded, the apostle in Galatia, 
and had treated slightingly his apostolic office and authority (ch. 1: 1, 11) giving out that circumcision 
was necessary (ch. 5: 2; 6: 12). Their influence was increasing, and the churches were being drawn 
away by it (1: 6; 3: 1, 3; 4: 9-11; 5: 7-12). Against these teachers Paul had already testified in person 
(1: 9; 4: 16) ; and, now that the evil was so rapidly and seriously gaining ground, he writes this Epistle 
expressly to counteract it. Since the days of Luther, who, as is well known, bestowed more especial and 
repeated labor on the exposition of this than of any other book of the New Testament, the Epistle to 
the Ghilatians has always been held in high esteem as the gospel's banner of fireedom. To it and to the 
kindred Epistle to the Romans we owe most directly the springing-up and development of the ideas and 
energies of the Reformation. ^ Meyer, 

CONNECTION. 

Chapter v. (from which a part of our lesson is taken) is properly a continuation of the argument 
In the previous chapter. Paul exhorts them to stand firm in the liberty of Christianity. He assures 
them, that, if they depended on circumcision for salvation, they could derive no benefit from Christ. 
They had been called unto liberty; the gospel had made them free. To illustrate this, and to show them 
the evils of giving indulgence to their appetites under the pretence that they were ftee^ he shows first 
what were the works of the flesh, then the works of the Spirit. — Barnes, 

EXPLANATORY. 

2». Tlie ftruit of the Spirit. That which the Holy Spirit produces.— ^am^s. Evil works 
come from ourselves alone, therefore they are called the loorka of the flesh; but virtuous ones require 
not our own exertions alone, but the co-operating aids from above, therefore the apostle calls them the 
fiuiU of the Spirit.— Ohryaostom. The catalogue falls into three groups of three each. The flrst of 
these comprises Christian habits of mind in their more general aspect, "love, Joy, peace;" the second 
gives special qualities afliectinga man's intercolirse with his neighbor, « long-sufi'ering, kindness, benefi- 
oence; " while the third, again general in character like the first, exhibits the principles which guide a 
Christian's conduct, '* honesty, gentleness, temperance." Love is the foundation, Joy the superstruc- 
ture, peace the crown of all. — Ligh^oot. liOve. To God and men. — Barnes, (1 Cor. 13: 1-13.} 
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Love iB at the head as chief. (1 Oor. 13. See Rom. 12 : 9.) — Alford, (See Lesson m., Third Quarter.) 
Joy. A constant delight in God. — JETenry* This means the Joyftil, loving thoughts which a hellevlng 
heart has concerning Christ, the wholesome admonitions, the joyfhl hymns, thanksgiving psalms and 
songs of praise, with which Christians admonish and cheer one another. The Scriptore testifleth once 
and again that G^d has no pleasure in the sadness of the spirit, but wills that we he joyful in him. — 
Luth^, Peace. The calm, quiet, and order which take place in the justified soul. Peace is the fiist 
sensible fruit of the pardon of sin. — Adam Clarke, liongr-sufferingr, gentleneM, goodness. This 
triad is again arranged in an ascending scale. Long-suffering is passive, ** patient endurance under 
Injuries inflicted by others." Gentleness, neutral, ** a kindly disposition towaipds one's neighbors," not 
necessarily taking a practical form. Goodness, active, " goodness, beneficence," as an energetic prin- 
ciple. — LigM/oot. Long-suffering, by which, withholding the assertion of our own rights, we are patient 
under iiO^i^^* ^ order to bring him who ii^urcs us to reflection and amendment. — Meyer. Gentle- 
ness benignily, affiibility, denotes that benevolence and sweetness of disposition ("benignity") which 
finds its sphere and exercise in our intercourse with one another. — Ellioott. Goodness, The perpetual 
desire and sincere study not only to abstain from every apx>earance of evil, but to do good to the bodies 
and souls of men to the utmost of our ability; but all this must spring from a good heart, a heart puri- 
fied by the Spirit of God. — Clarke. The Idea of « bountiftilness " is necessarily included.— iT/Zioott. 
Faith. Faith in the widest sense, /ailA towards God and m&n.— Alford. Tr%ts\fulness {Conybeare), 
frith in GKkI's promises and mercies, and loving trust toward men. — EUicoU. Not to be used hererin its 
theological sense, *< belief in God." Its position points rather to the passive meaning of fitith, " trust- 
worthiness, fidelity, honesty," as in Matt. 23 : 23. Tit. 2 : 10. Compare Rom. 3:8. — Ligt^ooU True 
religion makes a man faithful. — Barnes. 

23. Meekness. Mildness, indulgence toward the weak and erring; patient sulTering of ii^uries, 
without feeling a spirit of revenge; an even balance of all tempers and passions; the entire opposite to 
anger.-' Clarke. The Christian grace of meekness is not mere gentleness, but denotes a submissive- 
ness to God as well as man, and may be distinguished from gentleness as having its seat in the inner 
spirit, while the latter seeks to embody itself in acts.— iT/Wcott. Temperance. Our word temper- 
once we use now in a much more limited sense, as referring mainly to abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. But the word here used is employed in a much more extended signification. It includes the 
dominion over all evil propensities, and may denote continence, chastity, self-government, moderation 
in regard to all indulgences. Barnes. Against sucli there is no law. Law exists for the pur- 
pose of restraint; but in the works of the Spirit there is nothing to restrain. Compare 1 Tim. 1: 9. 
Thus then the apostie substantiates the proposition stated in v. 18, " If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are 
not under law." — Ligh^oot. 

24. They that are Christ's emcified the flesh. After Paul has in v. 17 explained his exhor- 
tation given in v. 16, and reeommended compliance with it, on account of its blessed results (vs. 18-28), 
he now shows how this compliance — the walking in the Spirit — has its ground and motive in the spe- 
cijlc nature of the Christian; if the Christian has crucified his fiesh, and consequently lives through the 
Spirit, his walk also must follow the Spirit. — Meyer. Have crucified. The corrupt passions of the 
soul havQ been put to death, i.e., destroyed. — Barnes. It is to be noted that the language is not " slain," 
but " crucified." The former could not so well be said, as it is conceived rather as a task of the Christian 
to be accomplished only by continual eflbrt (CoU 3:5). In " crucified " the simple slaying is not the 
main Idea, but the condemning, giving sentence, surrendering to infiunous death; and this has neces- 
sarily taken place in becoming Christ's. — JY/icoW. This word well expresses how sin must littie by 
little be disabled and slain; for the crucified man Mid not die at once : he was first made fast with nails 
to the cross, and then kept there till through the loss of blood and through hunger and thirst he became 
weaker and weaker, and finally died. — Starke. With the aflfections (marginal " passions,") and 
Insts. Compare Col. 3:6. 1 Thess. 4 : 6. (See Trench's N. T. Synomyms, p. 87.) The two words 
are chiefiy distinguished as presenting vice on its passive and its active side. — Ligh^oot. 

35. If we li-re in the Spirit, let us also walls in the Spirit. If the Christian has crucified 
his fiesh, it is no longer the ruling power of his life, which, on the contrary, proceeds now from the Holy 
Spirit, the power opposed to the fiesh; and the obligation thence arising is, that the conduct also of tlM 
Christian should correspond to this principle of Ute.^ Meyer. 

20. Not be desirous of vain-glory. Special exhortations now begin, fiowljig from the general 
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26 Let^ us not be desirous of 
vain-glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another. 

1 Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 



restore * such an one in the spirit of 
meekness; considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted. 

2 Bear • ye one another's burdens, 
and so fhlfil the law of Christ. 



1 PhU. 2: 8. « Jas. 6: 19, 20. » Rom. 16: 1. 



obligation mentioned aboVe (vs. 16-25) ; first negative (v. 26), then positive (6: 1, &c.). hence. v. 26 ougUt 
to begin a new chapter. — Meyer. Let u» not be (or become) desirous, a mild and at the same time a 
solemn method of warning; for while it seems to concede that they were not this as yet, it assumes that 
the process was going on which would speedily make them so. — Afford. Vain-glory is glory without 
basis, conceit,— JS<»die. Boasting of our attainments, vaunting ourselves to be superior to others, or 
seeking honor fix>m those things which do not possess moral good, in birth, riches, eloquence, &c. — 
Clarke, It is i>osaible that this might have been one cause of the difficulties existing in the churches of 
Chilatia. —Barnes, Provoldiig one anotber. The verb means to invite or challenge to combat. — 
Eadie, Such provocation was the natural result of that vain-glory against which he is warning. The 
seeking of vain-glory naturally goes hand in hand with provoking and envious behavior. The warn- 
ing of this verse is nothing else than the admonition to serve one another by means of love. — Schmoller, 
Unvying one another. Not&voring one another, enviously reftising to acknowledge the good quali- 
ties that a man possesses. Envying is the correlative act on the part of the weak to the provoking on 
the part of the strong. The strong vauntingly challenged their weaker brethren ; they could only reply 
with enty, —KlUcott, 

Ciu 6 1 1. Brethren, if a man be overtaken In a fault. As brethren I appeal to you. Act 
in a brotherly spirit. I have just charged you to shun vain-glory, to shun provocation and envy. I ask 
you now to do more than this, to be gentle even to those whose guilt is flagrant. Do any of you pro- 
fess to be spiritually -minded? Then correct the offender in a spirit of tenderness; correct andre-in- 
ftate him. Remember your own weakness ; reflect that you, too, may be tempted some day, and may 
stand in need of like forgiveness. — Lightfoot. Brethren, A whole argument lies hidden under this 
one word. See 8: 16; 4: 12; 6: 1%.—Beza. Be overtaken in a fault. The flrst thing noticeable in 
the apostle's view of sin is that he looks upon it as if it might be sometimes the result of a surprise. 
" If a man be overtaken in a feult," in the original " anticipated," " taken suddenly in front ; " as if cir- 
cumstances had been beforehand with the man ; as if sin, supposed to b3 left fir behind, had on a sudden 
got in front, tripped him up, or led him into ambush. You were going quietly on your way, think- 
ing no evil; suddenly temptation, for which you were not prepared, presented itself, and before you 
knew where you were, you were in the dust, feUen. —F. W. Robertson. Te who are splritua]. You 
who have the Holy Ghost. Restore such an one. The verb used is properly a surgical term, ap- 
plied to the setting of a ^oixA.— Riddle. The idea of pimishment is quite subordinate to that of amend- 
I ment. — Lightfoot. We should endeavor to restore such, to bring them to themselves, by convincing 
I them of their sin and error, persuading them to return to their duty, comforting them in a sense of par- 
doning mercy thereui)on, and, having thus recovered them, conflrming our love to them. — Henry. Mor- 
alists have taught us what sin is; they have explained how it twines itself into habit; they have shown 
us its ineffaceable character. It was reserved for Christianity to speak of restoration. C^hrist, and Christ 
only, has revealed that he who has erred may be restored and made pure and clean and whole again. 
GK>d has given to man the power of elevating his brother man. There are two modes by which this is 
done, — by sympathy and by forgiveness. — Robertson, In the spirit of meekness. Kot in wrath 
and passion, as those who triumph in a brother's fall; but with meekness, as those who rather mourn 
for them. — Henry, The spirit of meekness compassionates while it must blame, soothes while t* may 
expostulate : its fldellty is tall of sympathy, itself the Image of that gentleness which in the benign 
Exemplar did not " break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax." —Eadie. I^est thon also 
be tempted. We ought to deal very tenderly with those who are overtaken in sin, as we none of us 
know but It may some time or other be our own case. — Henry. 

2» Bear ye one another's burdens. This verse broadens the sphere of duty eiijolned in the 
previous verse. The spirit that restores a fallen brother should pervade ordinary (Christian relations. 
It is not weaknesses simply, but also errors, trials, sorrows, sins, without any distinct specification. 
They are not merely to be tolerated : they ve to be taken up as <* burdens," for the verb implies this 
(Matt. 20 : 12. Acts 15 : 10). Mutual interposition in sympathy and for succor in any emergency, fellow- 
feeling and fellow-helping, is the duty inculcated, as opposed to that selfish isolation which stands aloof, 
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3 For if a man think himself to 
be something, when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself. 

4 But let every man prove ^ his 
own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself^ alone, and not 
in another. 



5 For every man shall bear his 
own burden. 

6 Let* him that is taught in the 
word, communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things. 

7 Be not deceived ; God is not 
mocked : for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. 



i2Cor.l3:6. «Prov.l4:14. » 1 Cor. 9 : U-14. 



or contents itself with a cheap expression of commiseration. — ^a(2ie. So fulfil the law of Christ. 
Without this moral hearing of one another's hurdens, the fulfilment of the law of Christ is not com- 
plete. —Meyer, Whoso from right motive and in true form hears the hardens of others, has so drunk 
into the spirit of Christ who carried our hurdens, has so realized the gentleness and sympathy of his' 
example, who " came not to he ministered unto, hut to minister," that he fully oheys his law. — Eadie, 

3. Think hlmgelf to be Bomethinsr. Imagines himself possessed of peculiar moral worth, so 
that he conceives himself exalted above such a mutual hearing of hurdens. — Meyer* The chief hinder* 
ance to sympathy with the hardens of others is self-conceit that must he got rid of. — Alford, When 
he is nothings* Although he is i& reality of no moral importance, he is, so far from fulfilling the law 
of Christ, involved in self-deception.— Jtfeyer. The very fiM5t of his thinking highly of himself con- 
demns him. In Christian morality self-esteem is vanity, and vanity is nothingness. With the Christian 
it is ** not I, hut the grace of God which is with me." See 1 Cor. 3 : 7 ; 15 : 9, 10. 2 Cor. 3:6. — LigfU- 
foot. His estimate is a leading proof of his vilencss. — ChrysoBtom, 

4. liet every man prove; i.e., put to the trial. — Alford. His own work. The aggregate of 
his actions, about equivalent to his case, the way matters stand with him. — Schmoller* Then shall he 
have r^oicingr in himself alone, not in another. Then will he have cause to glory merely as 
regards himself, and not as regards the other; that is, then will he have cause to boast merely in respect 
of good of his own, which he may possibly find on this self-examination, and not in reference to the 
other, with whom otherwise he would advantageously compare himself, — as, for instance, was done , 
by the Pharisee, who compared himself with robbers, adulterers, Sec, instead of simply trying his own 
action, and not boasting as he looked to others whom he brought into comparison. — Meyer. 

3. For every man shall bear his own burden. This clause stands in close connection with 
the last words of v. 4, and assigns a reason why a man would have little real ground or Justice for 
claiming spiritual superiority over his neighbor : he had only to look at himself to see that ho had his 
own burden (of sin and infirmity) to bear. — Ellicott. There is no discrepancy between this and the 
second verse. The two verses are like two stars revolving round each other. The second verse ei^oins 
sympathy and mutual burden-bearing; while this verse describes that individual load which each one 
carries, and which no one can bear for him. — Eadie. The load (of infirmities and imperfections and 
sins) imi)osed on each by his own fault. The word in the G-reek (for burden) here is difibrent from that 
used in v. 2. That signifies rather a burden imposed by a grievance, which we can lighten for another; 
this, as above, the load which each accumulates for himself. — Alford. 

6. liOt him that is taught communicate {** let him impart to,** lit., " let him go shares with ") 
unto him that teacheth. I spoke of bearing one another's burdens. There is one special application 
I would make of this rule : Provide for the temporal wants of your teachers in Christ. — Lightfoot. The 
reference to temporal things is the almost unanimous opinion of ancient and modem interpreters. 
(Meyer refers it only to every thing morally good.) —Eadie. In all good things; i.e., temporal pes- 
sessions of every kind. — Riddle. It is expressed with the utmost generalness, and is therefore to be 
understood in its broadest sense; care for temporal support la included in it, but not exclusively intended : 
there is to be a sharing of all good things ; that is, in a certain sense a conmiunity of benefits. He " that 
is taught" is to give " him that teacheth " a share in all his advantages. — Schmoller. 

7. Be not deceived. Do not entertain the erroneous thought, even should it occur, or be pre- 
sented to you. Many commentators connect this verse with the immediately preceding one. Some would 
refer the first clause, " Be not deceived," to what follows. But probably the warning has been suggested 
by the preceding context, and not simply or solely by the previous verse. — Eadie. God is not mocked. 
To mock is " to turn up the nose," and then to deride. — Meyer. To treat with contempt. — Ligh^foot. 
Though men in their own minds mock God,\there is no such thing as mocking of God in reality. IIow 
does one attempt to mock him? In this way, that one desperately imagines that he will at Inst tnko 
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8 Forhethatsoweth tohis^ flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption: 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 



9 And let* us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we 
shall reap if • we faint not. 



1 Job 4 : 8. Prov. 22 : 8. Hob. 8:7. « 1 Cor. 15 : 58. » Heb. 10 : 36. Rev. 2 : 10. 

black for white, that he will let him reap wheat who has sown tares, and will reward the sin to which 
men have given the name of a virtae.—Boo8. IVIiatsoever a man sowetli, that shall he also 
reap. The figure contained in these words is a perfectly familiar one. The apostle refers to that stand* 
Ing law of the vegetable creation, by which " like produces like.** The same principle is here applied to 
the moral world, illustrating the connection between human actions and their results. The present 
actions of men bear a relation to their eternal coildition, analogous to that which seed sown in a field 
bears to the harvest that is to spring from it. — Ebenexer Porter ^ D.D. All the actions of men are a sow- 
ving, which shall have a harvest. Actions never stop with themselves, but with inexorable certainty a 
iretribution will one day follow; as certainly as the sowing is only a beginning, which, according to a set- 
itled law, leads at last to the harvest. If we want, then, a fruit to please us, we must sow a seed that will 
bring it. — iSfcAmo/fer. 

8. ' He that soweth to his flesh, corraption. The former verse speaks of the kind of seed 
•owji. In the present the metaphor is otherwise applied, and the harvest is made to depend on the nature 
of the ground in which it is cast. In moral husbandry sowers choose different soils, as they choose dif- 
ferent seeds. The harvest depends on both the one and the other. If you plant the seed of your own 
selfish desires, if you sow the field of the flesh, then when you gather in your harvest you will find the 
ears blighted and rotten. — Lightfoot, Cormption. ** RoUennesa " of the whole man, both body and 
soul; not merely in the narrower physical sense of ** decay," but also in the fuller sense of " corruption- 
of soul," in which of course eternal death and destruction are involved and implied. — EllicoU. Soweth 
to the Spirit, life everlasting:. They that, under the guidance and influence of the Spirit, do live a 
holy and spiritual life, a life of devotedness to God, and of usefrilness and serdceableness to others, shall 
have eternal life and happiness at the end of it. ^ Henry. The process in both cases is a certain one, as 
certain as that between sowing and reaping ; and the identity of the harvest with the seed sown is emphati- 
cally marked. ~^a<2ie. 

0. Iiet OB not be weary (" behave cowardly, lose h.eaiXi." ^ Riddle) in well doingr* It is pos- 
sible to grow weary, because well doing is at first a sowing, which, according to the laws of nature, is 
not immediately, perhaps not until long after, followed by the harvest. — Schmoller. The more laborious 
the seed-time has been, the richer shall the harvest be. — Starke. Fatigue is not weariness. In well 
doing we are more apt to be weary than &tigued. Weariness may come from habits of slothftilness. — 
Riddle. In dne season. That is, the regular time for harvest. — Lightfoot. The due season is God's 
season. — Riddle. If we £ednt not. If we do not give over, exhausted and disheartened. — Bamea. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

1. Sowing and reaping. One day the master of Lukman (an Eastern fitbulist) said to him, " Go 
into such a field, and sow barley." Lukman sowed oats instead. At the time of harvest the master went 
to the place, and, seeing the green oats springing up, asked him, ** Did I not tell you to sow barley here? 
Why, then, have you sown oats? " He answered, "I sowed oats in the hope that barley would grow 
up." His master said, " What foolish idea is this ? Have you ever heard of the like ? " Lukman replied, 
" You yourself are constantly sowing in the field of the world the seeds of evil, and yet you expect to 
reap in the resurrection day the fruits of virtue 1 Therefore I thought also, I might get barley by sow- 
ing oats." The master was abashed at the reply, and set Lukman free. — Biblical Museum. 

II. Be not weary. At the battle of Meeanee, an officer who had been doing good service came 
up, and said, ** Sir Charles, we have taken a standard." The general looked at him, but made no reply, 
and, turning round, began speaking to some one else; upon which the engineer, thinking he had not 
been heard, repeated, ** Sir Charles, we have taken a standard." Sir Charles turned sharp round upon 
him with a thundering voice, and said, " Then go and take another 1 "—Bib. Treasury. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 22.) The Spirit witnesses with our spirits that we are the children of G od, by prodadng in 
OS the firuits of the Spirit. 

2. The absence of these fhiits a proof that we are not Christians. 

I /i 8. (V. 24.) The evil In our nature is crucified ; not dead, but in the process of dy\ng, i , ^ 
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4. (V. 26.) Desire of vain glory, self-exaltation, is one of the Bx»ecial dangers of those who are but 
partially sanctified. 

5. Only those who are willing to do the work and let othem have the honor ean be very suoeeMftil 
In doing good. 

6. (V. 1.) None so unwilling to forgive others as those wh* have great &ult8 (bat different obm) 
»f their own. 

7. Only the meek and the splritoal can sncoessftilly reprove and restore others. 

8. (V. 2.) We are representatives of Christ, who bore our sicknesses and Infirmities. So we are 
to bear those of our brethren. 

0. (V. 3.) No more easy method of self-deception than comparing onr virtaes with the deficiendM 
and foilures of others. 

10. (V. 4.) The true man desires to know the exact tmth about himself, and rate his abilitiet and 
powers exactly as they are. 

11. (V. 5.) Some things, especially sins and infirmities, each one must bear for himself . 

12. (V. 6.) The duty of expressing our love and sympathy witji our teachers, and sharing onr 
earthly good things with them; thus giving encouragement, and adding to their power and success. 

13. (V. 7.) The laws of sowing and reaping apply to the spiritual world. 

14. From goodness sown, goodness is reaped, not money. Sow to eternal life, and reap that, not 
worldly success.. 

15. The harvest of both good and evil is vastly larger than the amount of seed sown. 

16. Nearly all rewards and punishments are ftiture. 



Lesson Vn. — August 17, 1879. 
THE CHRISTLAJN ARMOR. — Ephesians 6: 10-20. 



TUn:. A.D. 61 or 62. Jn the autumn of 62 (Smith). The great minority of oonmientatorf and 
historians agree in assigning this Bpistle to the early part of the imprisonment at Rome. — Biddle, 

Pli AC£. Written fi-om Rome, to Ephesus in Asia Minor, on the eastern shore of the Mgeaa Sea, 
now within the domains of Turkey in Asia. 

AUTHOB. St. Paul. 

BUIiERS. Nero, emperor of Rome, 9th year. Pordus Festus, procurator of Judaat last year. 
Agrippa n., king of Chalcis, Galilee, &o., 14th year. 

PLAC£ IN BIBL£ HISTOBY. Acts 28: 16. 

CONTEMPOBABY EVENTS. Festus died in the summer of 82 (President Woolaey). Retire- 
ment of Seneca. Great earthquake at Pompeii (Tacitus). Boadicea, queen of the Iceni in England, 
is defeated by the Roman general Suetonius, near London, and 80,000 slain. 

EPHESUS. Ephesus lay in a fertile alluvial plain south of the river Cayster, between Smyrna 
and Miletus. It was the capital of Ionia. This city became the great emporium of trade for the Asiatio 
reg^lons; and consequently the inhabitants became luxurious and dissolute. Magic was studied and 
practised here. At the head of the harbor of Ephesus, stood the magnificent temple of the goddess 
Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world. — Whitney. The whole place is now utterly desolate, 
with the exception of a small Turkish village. — Smithes Bible Die. 

THE CHUBCH AT EPHESUS was founded by Paul during his three-years* stay there, firom 
the spring of A.D. 54 to May, 57. See Acts 19. EccleBlastlcal tradition has connected the apostle John 
with Ephesus ; and his long residence and death there may with safety be assumed. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. The contents of the Epistie afford no indication 
of its having sprung out of any special circumstances of the Ephesian church. Tychicus and Onesimus 
were being sent to Colosse. The former was charged with a weighty Epistie to the church there, aris- 
big out of peculiar dangers which beset them; the latter with a private apostolic letter of recommenda- 
tion to his former master, also a resident at Colosse (Epistie to Philemon). Under these circumstances 
the yearning heart of St. Paul went forth to the Ephesians (they would pass through Ephesus on their 
way to Colosse from Rome) ; and full of such thoughts he wrote this Epistle to them. This being so, 
uhe object of the Epistle is a general one, to set forth the ground, the course, the aim and end, of the 
ihurch of the faithftil in CJhrist. —Alford. 
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10 Finally, my brethren, be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. 

11 Put on the whole armor ^ of 
God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. 



12 For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities,^ against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. 



1 Rjom. 13: 12. 2 Cor. 6, 7. « Rom. 8: 88. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Epistle, from the beghming of ch. 4 to this point (the passage of the lesson), is occupied in an 
exhortation to right tempers of heart, and to the practice of specific duties. To be able to discharge 
these duties, the Epheslan Christians are exhorted to seek the requisite strength by putting on the pano- 
ply of G-od. — Patterson, The apostle now represents the church as engaged in an active warfare with 
the i)owers and principles of evil. Olshausen suggests that Paul's residence in the prastorium at Rome* 
where the equipment and discipline of soldiers were a daily spectacle, may have originated the allegory. 

EXPLANATORY. 

10. Finally, my brethren, be strong: In the Ijord. Strong in resistance to moral assault, to 
temptations that in winning guiso and in more than carnal strength would draw the soul to perdition. 
The real battle of life is with Satan and his arts and followers, and the real hero is he who wins in tills 
conflict. The strength that alone is stronger than the world is strength from above, strength in the Lord. 
It comes by fedth, a faith that takes hold upon the unseen, that communes with heaven, that leans upon 
the eternal promises, that endures as seeing Him who is invisible. — Reo. E, H, QilleU. In the power 
of his migrht, i.e., by his mighty power. —Patterson. No matter what armor is provided, if there be 
no strength in the heart, if the man have merely the dress of a soldier with the spirit of a i)oltroon. 
And the valor is spiritual, as is the armor; for physical courage and intellectual prowess are often, 
alas ! allied to spiritual cowardice. Moreover, soldiers have an invincible courage when they have con- 
fidence in the skill and bravery of their leader. — Eadie. 

11. Put on the whole armor. Panoply, complete armory oflfenslve and defensive. —5am««. 
Of God. The words " of God " are added to show that it is of no carnal equipment that the apostle 
is thinking, but such a spiritual panoply as is supplied by God and none else. — Newland. That ye 
may be able to stand. To stand or maintain your own ground, not be overcome. Against the 
wiles (the stratagems) of the devil. Against the crafty assaults of the Devil. — Luther. To use 
" wiles" is to deceive, and to take by artifice or contrivance. Satan never proposes to us sins in their 
proper colors ; he does not speak of idolatry, but he sets it off in another dress, using " wiles," that is, 
making his discourse plausible, employing disguises. — Chryeoatom. There is an organized kingdom of 
evil opposing the kingdom and people of God. In this there is a head. — Braune. To rouse up the Chris- 
tian soldiery, the apostle brings out into bold relief the terrible foes which they are summoned to encounter. 
As to their position, they are no subalterns, but foes of mighty rank, the nobility and chieftains of the 
spirit-world; they are not encumbered with an animal frame, but are " spirits; " and, as to their charac- 
ter, they are " evil." — Eadie. It is as reasonable to believe that there are bad spirits as bad men, and 
that these have a chief, as that men and nations have rulers who guide their plans, and direct their war* 
fore. 

lis. We wrestle not ag^ainst flesh and blood. This must be literally taken : it is a hand-to. 
hand and foot-to-foot " tug of war," that in which the combatants close and wrestle for the mastery; the 
confiict which the apostle means is absolutely not with men. — Alford. This war is not physical, but 
spiritual. Evil spirits can war only against our spirits, by destroying our character, our moral and 
spiritual life. This confiict is one in which great mistakes are oft«n committed, and serious loss incurred, 
from ignorance of its nature, and of the appropriate means for carrying it on. Every thing pertaining to 
it is supernatural. The source of strength is not in nature. The confiict is not between the good and 
bad principles of our nature. Paul shows that we belong to a spiritual as well as to a natural world, and 
are engaged in a combat in which the higher powers of the universe are involved; and that this conflict, 
on the issue of which our salvation depends, is not to be carried on with straws picked up by the way- 
side. As we have sux>erhuman enemies to contend with, we need not only superhuman strength, but 
divine armor and arms. — Hodge. Ag^ainst principalities. Fallen spirits, who once occupied posi- 
tions of rank and prerogative in heaven, and may stiU retain a similar place among the hosts of apostate 
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August 17. LESSON VH. Era. 6 : 10-20 



13 Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evU day, and 
having done aU, to stand. 



14 Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt ^ about with truth, and hav- 
ing on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness; 



> Isa. U: 6. 



aigels. It is no vulgar herd of fiends we encounter, but such of them as are darkly eminent in place 
aid dignity.— JETacfie. Against powers. Spiritual forces of evil. Not merely individuals of high 
rank, but embodied powers of the multitude controlled by individuals. The word is used to express the 
united, controlling, mighty influences against which the Christian has to contend. Ag^ainst the mlers 
of the darkness of this world. " Against the world-rulers of this darkness." This tena, denotes 
the world-ruling power; for " the whole world lieth in darkness '* (1 John 5 : 19; 2 : 14; and Satan is «' the 
god of this world " (2 Cor. 4 : 4), '< the prince of this world " (John 16 : 11 ; 14 : 30) ; his angels are under 
bim world-rulers, whose sphere is designated by the phrase, ** of this darkness." Of this darkness. 
The spiritual and moral darkness of this world. — MlicoU. A metaphorical designation of human 
depravity and ignorance. — Pattiaon. They lord it over ungodliness ; they are lords of the world of sin, 
of such as voluntarily submit to them. — Theophylact. It is plain that fallen spirits have a vast and 
mysterious agency in the world, and that in many ways inscrutable to man they lord it over ungodliness, 
shaping, deepening, or prolonging the means and methods of spiritual subjugation. This dark spirit- 
world is anxious to possess and maintain supremacy, and therefore Christians must wage incessant vibx- 
fare.^Eadie, Spiritual wickedness. Marginal, " wicked spirits." The spiritual armies (^</br(2) ; 
hosts, communities (ElUcoU) of wickedness. In high places. The same phrase occurs in ch. 1 : 3 ; 
2:6; where it is translated " in heavenly places." See margin. — Barnes. " High places " denote here 
only the spiritual world in opposition to the material one, and not the region of holy and blessed life. — 
OUhausen. 

13. Wherefore take onto yoo. After tills description of the greatness of the Christian conflict, 
Paul again takes up the exhortation of v. 11 : " therefore (because the struggle is so severe, and of a 
spiritual nature) take unto you the armor which God through his Spirit bestows on his warriors against 
the power of darkness : it is only in it we can offer resistance to attacks." — Olahauaen, The whole 
armor. The full accoutrement, i.e., shield, helmet, breastplate, greaves, sword, and lance. — Newland, 
It is probable that the apostle was daily familiarized in his imprisonment, with the Roman method of 
arming. Of God; i.e., as supplied, ministered by Qo^.—Alford, In the evil day. Of violent 
temptation. — Ellicott. The war is perpetual, but the fight rages less on one day, more on another. It 
is t?^ evil datfy when the evil one attacks us, and his malignant hosts infest us. — Bengel. Self-observa- 
tion enables us plainly to distinguish different times, at which the soul feels itself alternately more free 
and triumphant, more fettered and assailed ; seasons of the latter sort are called " evil days." — Olshauaen. 
Havlngr done aU. Having accomplished all things requisite to the combat; being ftilly eqtdpped, and 
having bravely fought. The words must not be taken in the sense of " when the war ia finished and all 
foes overcome t" nor again, understood of preparation only. To stand. To stand firm at your post; 
that, when you shall have done all that belongs to a good soldier, you may be able to stand and be firm; 
that you may not, after haviug done your duty well in batUe, fall off, but stand your ground to the end. — 
Afford. 

14. Stand therefore. The very first feature in tactics is to know how to stand well, and many 
thin^ will depend upon that. Doubtless he does not merely mean any way of standing, but a correct 
yir9;y, and as many as have had experience in wars know how great a point it is to know how to stand. — 
Chrysostom. The use of the word "stand," therefore, denotes a high state of preparation against 
attack, which the Christian should ever be expecting. — Newland. Having: your loins g^irt about. 
first, Paul describes in detail the defensive armor; the only weapon of attack which is named Is the 
sword of the Spirit. The most vulnerable part of the body and the one least defended by nature herself, 
the space above the hip below the ribs, is first named as protected by the girdle. — Olshausen. The girdle 
was no mere ornament, but the first and most necessary part of the equipment. Independentiy of serv. 
ing to keep the armor in its proper place, it appears also, except in the Homeric age, to liave been com. 
monly used to support the sword. — Ellicott. The ancient military belt or girdle was often highly orna- 
mented with lamlnsB, and clasps of gold and silver, and used occasionally, when thrown over the shoulder, 
to support the sword or quiver. So truth holds the sword of the Spirit. — Ettdie. With tmth. Not 
simply integrity or sincerity, but the assured conviction that you believe, and tliat it is God's truth you 
believe. — Eadie. The inward practical acknowledgment of the truth as it is in Christ. — Ellicott. As 
the girdle kept all together, so that an ungirdled soldier would be a contradiction in terms. Just so truth 
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15 And your feet^ shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; 

16 Above all, taking the shield of 
faith,^ wherewith ye shall be able to 



quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. 

17 And take the helmet* of sal- 
vation, and the sword of* the Spirit, 
which is the word of God : 



1 Cant 7; 1. » 1 John 6: 4. » Isa. 69: 17. « Heb. 4: 12. 



U the band and expediter of the ChrUtian's work in the conflict, without which all liis armor would 
be but incumbrance. — A\foTd» The breastplate of rigftiteousnesa. The breastplate, as its name 
Impliesi covered and protected the chest. It was sometimes formed of plates of horn on linen, but 
usually of metallic scales or feathers. Roman soldiers wore chain-mail, that is, hawbirks or haberf^eons ; 
but sometimes the breastplate was made o^ two pieces of leather or bronze which fitted to the person, 
and were united by hinges or fSutened by buckles. — Eadie. Righteousness. The parity and upright. 
nets of Christian character, which is the result of the work of the spirit of Ciirist. — -4//ord. Christian 
moral rectitude, the righteousness which is the result of the renovation of the heart by the Holy Spirit. 
--ElUcoU. (See Lange, Bom. pp. 74, 75, 78, &o., for correct meaning of the word.) The breastplate 
defended the vital parts of the body ; and the idea here may be, that integrity of life, and righteousness of 
character, are as necessary to defend us from the assault of Satan, as the coat of mail was to preserve the 
heart from the arrows of an enemy. — Barnes, 

15. Feet shod. This adds the third piece, and the terms are again significant. Here we must 
think of the war-sandals, ^hich give firm footing and gait.— ^rauTK*. The Roman caligse were proba- 
bly in the apostle's mind, — sandals with soles thickly studded with nails. — Riddle. With tlf e prepara- 
tion. The readiness, the preparedness.^ A^ord, That in which the feet stand, is for the warrior of 
Christ readiness, internal and external, the ready courage and preparedness for conflict which the gospel 
gives. — Braune. Of the gospel of peace. The gospel whose message and spirit and result Is peace. 
— Afford, The principles of the gospel were to do for them what the iron-spiked sandals did for the 
soldier, — make them ready for the march, firm in their foot-tread, and to be a part of their defence against 
their {oes.— Barnes. 

16. Above aU. In addition to all, over all. Taking the shield of faith. The shield pre- 
served the soldier from being struck, and his armor, too, from being hacked or notched. — Eadie. The 
large oval shield, and not the small and light buckler, is here referred to. It was so large as nearly to 
protect the whole body. Polybius, in his description of the Roman armor, says of the shield, that it was 
two and a half feet broad and four feet long. Such a large and powerfiil shield is fidth, that unwavering 
confidence in Ood and his grace which guards the mind from aberration and despondency, and easily 
wards off such assaults as are made upon it. — Eadie. Faith is here made to occupy a more important 
place than either of the other Christian graces. It bears to the whole Christian character the same relation 
wliich the shield does to the armor of a soldier. As long as the soldier had his shield, he felt secure; 
and, as long as a Christian has flEdth, he is safe. It is the defence and guardian of every other Christian 
grace. — ^ame«. Ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked (one). The 
fiery darts that were used in war were small, slender pieces of cane, which were filled with combustible 
materials, and set on fire ; or darts ai'ound which some combustible material was wound, and which were 
set on fire, and then shot slowly against a foe. Paul here refers, probably to the temptations of the great 
Adversary, which are like fiery darts ; or those furious suggestions of evil, and excitements to sin, which 
he may throw into the mind, — blasphemous thoughts, unbelief, sudden temptation to do wrong, or 
thoughts that wound and torment the soul. The only way to meet them is by the *< shield of Mth; " by 
confidence in God, and by relying on his gracious promises and aid. — Barnes. 

17. And take. Receive (the Lord offering it to yoM).—A{ford. The helmet. The helmet 
was a cap made of thick leather or brass, fitted to the head, to guard the head from a blow by a sword or 
war-dub. Of salvation ; that is, of the hope of salvation^ as in 1 Thess. 5 : 8. The helmet defended 
the head, a vital part; and so the hope of salvation will defend the soul, and keep it from the blows of 
the enemy. — Barnes. That which adorns and protects the Christian, which enables him to hold up his 
head with confidence and Joy, is the fact that he is saved. — Hodge. Not merely a hope of salvation, but 
a present salvation, sins actually forgiven, the power of salvation experienced in the soul. — P. Sword 
of the Spirit, the word of God. The weapon of offence a& well as defence ftirnished by the Spirit. 
See Heb. 4 : 12; also Rom. 1 : 10. By the word of God we understand the gospel or revealed will of 
God. — Eadie, The sword was an essential part of the armor of an ancient soldier. His other weapons 
were the bow, the spear, or the battle-axe. But, without a sword, no soldier would have regarded hlm- 
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August 17. LESSON VH. Era. 6: 10-20 



18 Praying alwajB ^ with all pray- 
er and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching * thereunto with all perse- 
verance and supplication for aU 
saints: 

19 And for me,* that utterance 



may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel, 

20 For which I am an ambassador 
in bonds : that therein I may speak 
boldly, as I ought * to speak. 



i Luke 18: 1. > Matt. 26: 41. > 2 Thefls. 8: 1. « Isa. 58: 1. 



Belf as well armed. The Saviour met the Tempter "with the word of God, and he was foiled (Matt. 4 : 4, 
7, 10). So we shall be safe if we adhere to the simple declarations of the Bible, and oppose a tcmpta. 
tion by a positive command of God. — Bame», All this imagery becomes doubly forcible, if we remem- 
ber that when St. Paul wrote the words he was chained to a soldier and in the close neighborhood of 
military sights and sounds. — Conybeare and Eiwson. 

18. Praying: always. This describes the spirit or temper in which the armor should be as- 
sumed, the position taken, the enemy met. — Eadie, Prayer must buckle on all the other parts of our 
Christian armor. We must Join prayer with all these graces, and pray always. Kot as though we were 
to do nothing else ; but we should keep up constant times of prayer, and be constant to them, keep up 
a disposition to prayer, intermix ejaculatory prayers with our duties and with conunon business. — 
Henry. With all prayer. All kinds of prayer, all the forms public and private, secret and domestic, 
oral and unexpressed. —Eadie, This gives us the spirit, the help, the spiritual life, which will enable 
us to use the armor, and use it aright. — Supplication. It has been doubted whether there is any 
oxaet distinction between prayer and supplication. The most natural distinction is that adopted by 
aearly all recent commentators, viz., that fbayeb denotes prayer in general; supplication, a special 
character or form of it, a petition. — -4(/brd. In the Spirit. In the impulse of the Holy Gho^t.— 
Braune. The Holy Spirit, in whose blessed and indwelling influence, and by whose merciful aid, we 
are enabled to pray (Rom. 8: 15. Gal. 4: 6), yea, and who himself Intercedes for us (Rom. 8: 26).— 
Middle. Watching: thereunto. With prayer there should also be watching. (Mark 13 : 83. Luke 
21:36. Matt. 26:41. Mark 14: 38. Col. 4:2.) With aU perseverance. Never becoming discour- 
aged or disheartened. Supplication for all saints. In praying for themselves they were imi- 
formly to blend petitions for all the saints. — Eadie. Grod blessed Job when he prayed for his friends. 

19. And for mo, that utterance may he g:iveu unto me. What the apostle wishes the 
Ephesians to pray for was not any temporal blessing, not even his deliverance from bonds, that he might 
be at liberty more freely to preach the gospel, but that God would enable him to preach with the freedom 
and boldness with which he ought to preach. What Paul: desired was divine assistance in preaching. 
He begs them to pray that the power of speech, or freedom of utterance, might be given to him. That 
I may open my mouth. When I open my mouihf i.e., when called upon to speak. Boldly. Keeping 
nothing back, but making an open, imdisguised declaration of the gospel. Mystery of the g:ospel. 
The mystery contained in the gospel. — Al/ord. The word ** mystery " always means something into 
which men must be initiated, — something undiscoverable by human reason. — Hodge. Paul prayed that 
he might be able to make known this mystery, i.e., reveal its doctrines and truths to those about him. 

20. For which I am an ambassador in bonds. It was not simply because of the gospel, 
but because of making known the gospel, that he was imprisoned. The person of an ambassador is by 
international law sacred and inviolable ; and yet Paul, a legate from the mightiest sovereignty, charged 
with an embassy of unparalleled nobleness and urgency, and bearing with him credentials of unmistaka- 
ble authenticity, is detained in captivity. That therein I may speak boldly. This clause resumes 
the object or design of the prayer, and is parallel to what is said in v. 19. — The apostle's earnest wish 
was, that he might expound his message in a manner that became him and his high conuuission, that his 
imprisonment might have no dispiriting effect upon him. — Hodge. 

, ILLUSTRATIVE. 

L Stand therefore. At the critical moment in the battle of Waterloo, when every thing de- 
pended on the steadiness of the soldiery, courier after courier kept dashing into the presence of the 
7)uke of Wellington, announcing that unless the troops at an important point were inunediately relie/ed 
or witlidrawn, they must soon jrield before the impetuoun onsets of the French. By all of these the 
duke sent back the self-same spirit-stirring message, " Stand firm I »» — " But we shall all perish," remon- 
•tratcd the officer. " Stand firm I " again answered ihe iron-hearted chieftain. " You'll find us there I •• 
rejoined the other, as he fiercely galloped away. The result proved the truth of his reply; for every 
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man of that doomed brigade fell bravely fighting at his post. What an example this for the Christian 
contending under the blood-stained banner of the cross ! 

II. Feet sbod. The safety of a mountain-climber depends upon being well shod. Therefore tlie 
Swiss guides wear heavy shoes, with sharp spikes in the soles. On a bright July morning, a famous 
8cicnti8t of England started with two gentlemen to ascend the Piz Morteratsch, a steep and lofty sno »-- 
mountain tn Switzerland. Though experienced mountaineers, they took with them Jenni, the boldest 
guide in that district. After reaching the summit of the Mortcratsch, they started back, and soon ar- 
rived at a steep elope covered with thin snow. They were lashed togetherwith a strong rope, whicii 
was tied to each man's waist. " Keep carefully in my steps, gentlemen," said Jenni; '• for a false step 
hero might start the snow, and send us down in an avalanche." He had scarcely spoken when the whole 
lUild of snow b'egan to slide down the icy mountain-side, carrying the unfortunate climbers with it at a 
terrible pace. A steeper slope was before them, and at the end of It a precipice. The three foremost 
men were almost buried in the whirling snow. Below them were the jaws of death. Every thing 
d(jpended upon getting a foothold. Jenni shouted loudly, " Halt, halt I " and with desperate energy drove 
his iron-nailed boots into the firm ice beneath the moving snow. "Within a few rods of the precipice, 
Jenni got a hold with his feet, and was able to bring the party up all standing, when two seconds more 
would have swept them into the chasm. This hair-breadth escape shows the value of being well shod 
when in dangerous places, especially for the young. No boy is prepared for rough climbing, unless he 
is well shod with Christian principles. — Theo. L, Guyler. 

PRACTICAL,. 

1. There is an heroic, strong, sturdy element in Christianity. Christianity is as manly and heroic as 
it is womanly and loving. 

2. (Y. 10.) All our strength is from God. He that trusts in his own strength is sure to fail. 

3. (V. 11.) We need the whole armor of God, or in some part we will be overcome. A fortress is 
only as strong as its weakest point. 

4. (Vs. 14-17.) God has provided an armor and a defence for every part, and able to ward off 
every form of attack. 

5. (V. 12.) Our enemies are very wily and very great. The wise man never undcr-rates his adver- 
saries. 

6. This world seems to be the battle-field of the universe. The greatness of the issues never 
depends on the size of the battle-field. 

7. Great battle-fields and many enemies are allowed between us and heaven, in order that by 
victory we may be able to receive and eiyoy heaven. 

8. These also are " Satan's sieve;" which sift out from the church the chaff of the cowardly, the 
unworthy, the hypocritical. 

0. (V. 13.) Spiritual enemies must be overcome by spiritual weapons. 

10. (V. 17.) The best defence is often by a^ressive warfare. 

11. (V. 18.) All armor is useless without divine help. 

IJJ. This divine aid is given In answer to prayer, because otherwise we would not be fit to receive 
or use it. 

13. We gain answers for ourselves by praying for others. 

14. We should pray more for fitness for work, and strength to overcome, than for relief from trials. 



LESSON VIII.— August 24, 1879. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST. — Philippians 2: 1-13. 



TIME. Autumn of A. D. 62, or spring of A. D. 63. 

PliACZ, Written to Philippl, the chief city of Macedonia; from Rome, during the latter part of 
Paul's two-years' imprisonment there. The Epistles to Philemon, to the Colossians, and Ephesians, 
were written earlier, from the same place. 

AUTHOR. St. Paul. 

BUL£RS. Nero, emperor of Rome (10th year) ; Albinus, procurator of Judasa (2d year). 

PI.AC£ IN BIBLE HISTORY. Acts 28 : 30, 31. 
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A.UGUST 24. LESSON Vni. Phil. 2 : 1-13 



1 If there be therefore any consola- 
tion in Christ, if any comfort of love, 
if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels ^ and mercies. 



2 Fulfil^ ye my joy, that ye be' 
likeminded, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind. 

3 Let nothing* be done through 



1 Col. 8: 12. « John 3: 29. » 2 Cor. 13: U. 1 Pet. 3: 8. * Gal. 6: 26. Jaa. 8: 14. 

CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. As in the last lesson. 

PHIIilPPI. A city of Macedonia, which took its name from its founder, Philip, the fathci- of Alex- 
ander. The new city, huilt by the Romans, appears not to have been on the site of the old, bat in its 
immediate proximity. The ancient name is still applied to the locality, but there are no inhabitants. 

THE CHURCH AT PHILIPPI. The gospel was first planted in Phillppi by Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy, in the second missionary journey of the apostle, A. D- 51. For the circumstances see Acts 
16. Paul must have visited it again on his Journey from Ephesus into Macedonia (Acts 20 : 1), and he is 
recorded to have done so a third time (Acts 20 : 6) ; but we have uo particulars of either of these visits. 
Paul's fervent affection met, and almost there only, with a worthy and entire return. The general state 
of the church may be gathered from several hints in this Epistle and others. They were poor (2 Cor. 8 : 
1, 2). They were In trouble, and probably from persecution : compare 2 Cor. 8: 2, with Phil. 1 : 28-80. 
They were in danger o/t if not already in, quarrel and dissension : compare chs. 2 : 1<4, and 1 : 27. 2 : 
12-14. 4: 2. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OP WRITING THE EPISTI.E. The Christians at PhiUppi had 
regarded Paul with love and reverence ; and they now sent him a contribution for his support, while 
chained in his own hired house in Rome. — This was sent by Epaphroditus, an ardent friend and fellow- 
laborer of St. Paul, who had fallen sick on the journey or at Rome (Phil. 2 : 27) . The Epistle was written 
to be conveyed by Epaphroditus on his return, and to express the joy with which St. Paul had received 
the kindness of the Phiiippians. When this Epistle was written, Paul was expecting the crisis of his 
earthly fsate. It is not difficult to find reasons for all this in the altered state of affairs at Rome. The 
Bec(md year of Paul's imprisonment marks the most uofeivorable crisis in the court and character of Nero. 
— ififmttA. 

EXPLANATORY, 

1. If tbere be tliei*cf ore any congelation in Christ. The apostle's mind has been carried 
away for a moment by a reference to the hostility which was frowning upon the Philippian church ; 
but he immediately reverts to the admonition which he had started In ch. 1 : 27. His theme is unity, 
the cultivation of the feelings which maintain it, and the repression of that selfishness and pride which 
always retard and so often destroy it. He had joy in their spiritual welfare; but he would have fiil- 
nesB of joy in their harmony and love. Therefore he calls upon them, by four distinct appeals, to fill up 
the measure of his gladness. His earnestness makes it evident that he apprehended the existenc^e among 
them of a spirit of jealousy, selfifihness, and ta.ction. — £adie. Consolation in Clirist. Exhortation, 
not " consolation," which follows in the word " comfort." — Alford. It is a form of the same word. In 
the original, which is translated " Ck)mforter," one name of the Holy Spirit. It means, according to Rob- 
inson, entreaty, admonition, consolation, including the idea of spiritual aid and assistance. Consolation is 
not a perfect translation, but it is better than exhortation. If any comfort of love. Consolation ftir- 
nished by love. — Alford, Which flows from the brotherly love of Christians. — Meyer, Fellows hip 
of the. Spirit. Conununion with, participation in the gifts and influence of, the Holy Spirit. — Mlicott. 
Any bowels (heartfelt love. — EUicott) and mercies. If there is a heart and compassion. — Meyer. 
The apostle intimates, in terms of the greatest delicacy, that any reluctance to grant him the fstvor for 
which be so earnestly pleads would have all the effect upon his feelings of unkindness and cruelty. — H, 
B. Hacketty D.D. All these are the effects and glories of union of Christians. He therefore argues : if 
there is such union, and such comfort and blessedness in it, then (in the next verse) have ttiat union. 

2. Fulfil ye my joy. Make my joy ftill or perfect. — Eadie. This would be done by their union , 
zeal, and humility. — Barnes, He now shows them how they could make his Joy full. That ye be 
likeminded. That ye think the same thing. — Barnes. It is the concord of a common love. It mani- 
fests itself in a complete harmony of the feelings and affections. It produces ^n entire unison of thought, 
and directs it to one end, — Ligh^oot. Havings the same love. Equal love would develop equal 
opinions. The head would be ruled by the heart. The effect of mutual affection in creating oneness of 
sentiment is of daily experience. Seeming diversitieB are cemented, like as lumps of various metals, cast 
into the crucible, come out in refined and perfect amalgamation. Offensive individualism disappears in 
brotherly love. — Eadie. Of one accord, of one mind. With accordant aoulst minding the one thing. 
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Third Quaeteb. 



strife or vainglory ; but in lowliness 
of mind let each ^ esteem other better 
than themselves. 

4 Look not every man on his* 
own things, but every man also on 
the things of others. 



5 Let this mind * be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus : 

6 Who, being* in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal* with God ; 

7 But * made himself of no repu- 



> IPet. 6: 6. 



> 1 Cor. 13 : 6. » John 13 : 14. 1 Pet. 2 : 21. * John 1 : 1, 2. OoL 1 : 16. » John 6 : 18. 
« P8.22: 6. 



'•EllicoU. It is not only **that ye mind the same thing," but <* fellow-souled,** or in deep sympathy, 
minding the one thing. We want English terms for those expressive Greek compounds. — Eadie, 

3. liOt nothings be done through strire or vainglory. Entertaining no thought in a spirit of 
9elf -seeking t none in a spirit of vainglory. — Alford. A striving, hurtftil to unity, on the part of Individ- 
uals, to make themselves important. Their common source was seljlahness, which is always to be found 
along with a want of humility and self-denying love ; and this selfishness was displayed in air^e and vain- 
glory. — Olafiauaen. It is self-seeking, the restless battle to be first, no matter what opposition be 
encoimtercd, or whose feelings or interests may BufSQx. — Eadie. Vaingrlory. Personal vanity.— 
LightfooU This self-conceit is silly indeed, but prejudicial to peace. Inordinate self-display absorbs 
brother-love. What /think is soundest, what /propose is best : to differ from me is evidence of want of 
Judgment, and to oppose me must be ascribed to consummate folly or unpardonable obstinacy. I must 
lead : why should not I ? All must follow ; and why should not they ? — Eadie. The two impediments 
to an universal, diffusive, unconditional charity, are the exaltation of party uid the exaltation of self. — > 
LightfooU In lowliness of mind. In humility. It is characteristic of humility, that it has its centre 
outside of itself, and includes the great whole of which it is a member, within itself; while pride makes 
the individual himself the centre. — Braune. The direct relation of this grace is to God alone : It is ilto 
sense of dependence of the creature on the Creator as such, and it places aU created beings in this respect 
on a level. The man " lowly of mind " as to his spiritual life is independent of men, and free from all 
slavish feeling, while sensible of his continual dependence on God. Still it indirectly affects his behavior 
towards his fellow-men ; for, conscious of his entire dependence on God for all his abilities, even as they 
are dependent on God for theirs, he will not pride himself on his abilities, or exalt self in his conduct 
towards others (Eph. 4: 2. Col. 3: l2). — Neander, L.et each esteem other better than them- 
selves. He gives a definition of true humili^, when every one esteems himself less than others. How 
is it possible that one who is in reality distinguished above others can reckon others to be superior to 
himself? However any one may be distinguished by illustrious endowments, he ought to consider with 
himself that they have not been conferred upon him that he might be self-complacent, that he might 
exalt himself. Let him, instead of this, employ himself in correcting and detecting his faults, and he 
will have abundant occasion for humility. In others, on the other hand, he will regard with honor what* 
ever there is of excellences, and will by means of love bury their faults. — Calvin, Instead of fixing your 
eyes on those points in which you excel, fix them on those in which your neighbor excels you. — J. F» 
and JB. 

4. Look not every man on his own things. Do not be selfish. £very man also on 
the things of others. We are to think alao of the things of others, hence not merely and exclusively 
of ihem, ^Backett, We are to look beyond our own interest to that of others. — Lightfoot, They 
were not to disregard their own things on pretence of caring for each other's ; but the apostle requires 
a holy solicitude and warm fellow-feeling, not self-abnegation, but a vivid substantial interest in the 
spiritual welCare of others. It is not myself alone, as if others did not exist, but myself with them and 
they with me, in earnest brotherhood and love. —Eadie. 

5. Liet this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesns. Here is a goapel pattern pro- 
posed to our imitation, and that is the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. Christians must be of Christ's 
mind. Now, what was his mind? Eminently humble ; and this we are peculiarly to learn of him. — 
Henry, From his example they are to learn how this state of mind alone confers worth in the eye oi 
God, how the way to exaltation and glory is that of self-humiliation in lowly sacrificing love. — Olahauaen. 

6. Who, being in the form of God. This expression refers to Christ before his incarnation, 
the Word bpfore he was made flesh. — Ligh^oot and others. Not merely the nature of God, which, 
however, is implied ; but, as in Heb. 1 : 8, the " brightness of God's glory and the express image of his 
person." Compare John 5 : 37, with 17 : 6. — Alford. The form of God must signify the mode of divine 
manifestation, that by which his appearance is understood and characterized. It is not the divine na. 
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tation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant,^ and was made in the 
likeness of men : . 
8 And being found in fashion as 



a man, he humbled himself, and' be- 
came ^ obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. 

9 Wherefore * God also hath high- 



1 Luke 22 : 27. > Heb. 12 ; 2. » Heb. 2 : 9. Rev. 3: 21. 



tare, but the visible display of it. At the same time, while we think that the apostle selects with care 
the term ^*form,** as signifying something different from nature, wo must hold that no one can be in the 
form of God without being of the nature of G-od, the exhibition of the form implying the possession of 
the essence. — Eadie. Thougrht it not robbery to be equal witb God. Deemed not his being 
equal with God a thing to be grasped at. — Alford, Though the form of God was his, he did not re- 
gard it with a selfish and exclusive attachment, but he laid it aside, and became man. The primary 
object of the apostle is not to tell how great Christ was by nature, and how low he became, though in 
his illustration he has done so ; but to show how he looked to the things of others, or in what state of 
mind he descended to the earth. — Eadie, The two phrases, " form of God " and " equal with Gcd," 
are not identical in meaning : the first refers to Christ " as to his appearance," and the second "as to his 
essence." — Meyer, His estate in heaven was so great and high, that it took (robbed) nothing from 
God's, power or glory to take his position as equal with God; for the *' "Word was with God, and the 
Word was God." 

7. Made himself of no reputation. Literally, emptied himself, TUmaelf is the emphatic 
word, not the verb. He not only did not enrich himself, but he emptied himself: he used his equality 
with God as an opportunity, not for self-exaltation, but for self-abasement. — Alford. He divested him- 
self, not of his divine nature, for this was impossible, but of the glories, the prerogatives, of Deity, by 
taking upon him the form of a servant. — Lightfoot. He descended with his splendor eclipsed; ap. 
pearednotasa God In glory, but clothed in flesh; not in royal robes, but in the dress of a village 
youth; not as Deity in fire, but a man in tears; not in a palace, but in a manger; not with the thunder' 
bolt in his hand, but with the hatchet and hammer of a Galilean mechanic. And in this way he gave the 
church an example of that self-abnegation and kindness which the apostle has been inculcating, and 
which the Lord's career is adduced to illustrate and confirm. — Eadie, Tbe form of a servant. He 
exchanged the form of God for the form of a servant. The two phrases are therefore In pointed 
contrast. K the " form of God " signify the external aspect or distinctive characteristics of God, the 
*' form of a servant '* will signify the external aspect or distinctive characteristics of a servant. The gen- 
eral meaning is, he bore about him the marks of servitude. — Eadie. He came to serve others; " not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister." (See Matt. 20 : 25-23. John 13 : 3-5, 12-15.) Was made 
In tiie lilceness of men. Men saw in Christ a human form, bearing, language, action, mode of life, 
wants, and their satisfaction, &c. ; In general, the state and relations of a human being : so that in the 
entire mode of his appearance he made himself known, and was recognized as a man. There was 
observed no difference between his appearance and that ofaman^ although the subject of his appearance 
was at the same time essentially divine, — Meyer, He was divinity incarnate, the "Word made flesh. — 
Eadie. 

8. And beinsT found in fashion as a man. He showed himself possessed of a true body 
and a rational soul, — a soul that grew in wisdom, as his body grew in stature. — Eadie. He humbled 
himself. A fiirther |tct of self-denial. The stress here is on the verb " humbled t** not on ** himself** 
as in V. 7. Became obedient unto death. As the following verse seems distinctly to indicate, the 
obedience here mentioned was that shown to God. — EllicoU. He subjected himself to the law of God, 
and wholly obeyed it. Heb. 10 : 7, 9. (See Rom. 5 : 19. Heb. 6 : 8.) —Barnes, He obeyed to the sur- 
render of his life. There was no force compelling him : it was np dark fate or inscrutable destiny, 
which, turn as he might, he could not not shun. It was a calm obedience to a higher will under which 
be had spontaneously placed himself. — Eadie. Even nnto the death of the cross. He not only 
became man, but he was treated as the meanest of men. He died the death of a criminal slave, a death 
Which involved not intense suffering only, but intense shame also ; a death on which the Mosaic law has 
uttered a curse (Deut. 21 : 23), and which even the Gentiles considered the most foul and cruel of all pun- 
ishments. The contrast of his own position must have deepened St. Paul's sense of his Master's humili- 
ation. As a Roman citizen, he could under no circumstances suffer such degradation ; and accordingly, 
if we may accept the tradition, he himself was executed by the sword. — Lightfoot. 

.9. Wherefore God ha' h also higlily exalted him ; i.e., on accoimt of this his self-humiliation 
and obedience. (See Heb. 2:9.) Paul proves by C!hrist's example that they are blessed who voluntarily 
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Ij exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name : 

10 That at the name of Jesus 
every ^ knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth ; 



11 And tliat every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord,^ 
to the glory of God the Father. 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my 
presence only, but now much more 



1 Isa. 45 : 23. Rev. 5 : 13. « John 13 : 13. Rom. 14 ; 9. 



humiliate themselyes with Christ. — Alford, Christ, in dying for men, has won for himself eternal re- 
nown. Infinite condescension surely merits highest glory. This supreme exaltation implies his resur- 
rection and his ascension. — Eadie. God exalted Christ as man; him especially as possessing the form 
of a servant, and assuming the likeness of men. Given him a name above every name. Along 
with the corresponding realUy, glory and majesty. — J, F. and JB. The name is the very name which he 
bore in his humiliation, hut which now is the highest and most glorious of all names, the name of Je8U9, 
— A^ord. The meaning is, that through his exaltation he who wears the common name of Jesus (Sav- 
iour) has in it the loftiest of all appellations. (Acts 9 : 5.) •— Eadie. 

10. At the name of Jesus. Most translate **in** the name of Jesus; in recognition of it, or 
of the authority and mi^esty of Him who bears it. He that was known as Jesus, among men, he it is 
who in this very nature commands the homage of the universe. The tablet above him in his agony indi- 
cated this as the name of the sufferer. But that brow, once crowned with thorns, now wears upon it the 
diadem of universal sovereignty ; and that hand, once nailed to the cross, now holds in it the sceptre of 
unlimited dominion. — Eadie. £very knee should bow. Tfie bowing of the knee represents adora- 
tion, of which it is the symbol. — Meyer. The phrase expresses homage to Jesus, universal and direct. 
— Eadie. Of thingrs in heaven. Beings in heaven, angels and the redeemed. In earth. Human 
beings on earth Under the earth. The dead ; among whom he was numbered once (Rom. 14 : 9, 11. 
Eph. 4 : 9, 10. Rev. 5 : 13.) The demons and the lost may be included indirectly, as even they give 
homage, though one of fear, not love, to Jesus (Mark 3 : 11. Luke 8 : 31. Jas. 2 : 19). — J. F. and B. 

1 1. £very toogrue should confess. The whole universe shall confess that he is Lord. All shall 
bow to his sovereign will, all be subject to his control, all recognize him as divine. There is the free 
and cheerful homage which they who worship him in heaven will render, and the constrained homage 
which they must yield who are compelled to acknowledge his authority. (See Rev. 5 : 13. Compare Eph. 
1 : 20-22.) —Barnes. Jesus Christ is liOrd. Or, governor. No sphere, however high or distant, is 
exempted from his control; no creature, however mighty and godlike, has a co-ordinate jurisdiction. — 
Eadie. To the glory of God the Father. Whatever respect is paid to Christ redounds to the 
honor of the Father. (See John 5 : 23. Matt. 10 : 49.) — Henry. Christ as God has the right to the ado- 
ration of the universe, but as God-man he has for his special service received a special investiture. In the 
honor to his exalted Son, the Father's character is more fully seen and admired. — Eadie. 

12. Where for e, or " so then," i.e., as a consequence on this pattern set before you by Christ. As 
ye have . . . obeyed, "even as ye have been obedient** viz., to God, as Jesus was ** obedient" unto 
God. Not as, &c., " not as i/" it were a matter to be done " in my presence only, but now (as things 
are) much more (with more earnestness) in my absence" (because my help is withdrawn from you). — 
Alford. Work out your own salvation. Work out, carry out to its full perfection. " Salvation " is 
•« worked in " (v. 13. Eph. 1 : 11) believers by the Spirit, who enables them through faith to be justified 
once for all; but it needs, as a progressive work, to be '• worked out " by obedience, through the help of 
the same Spirit, unto perfection (2 Pet. 1 : 5, 8). The sound Christian neither, like the formalist, rests in 
the means without looking to the end, and to the Holy Spirit who alone can make the means effectual ; 
nor, like the fanatic, hopes to attain ;;he end without the means. — J. F. and B. Your own salvation. 
Your complete freedom from sin and evil, your perfected character made in the image of Christ. Your 
full redemption. With fear and trembling:; the very feeling ei^oined on ''servants," as to what 
ought to accompany their " obedience " (Eph. 6 : 5) . So here : See that, as " servants " to God, after the 
example of Christ, ye be so "with the fear and trembling" which becomes servants; not slavish fear, 
but trembling anxiety not to fall short of the goal (1 Cor. 9 ; 26, 27. Heb. 4 : 1) . — J". F. and B. " Let us 
/ear, lest, a promise being left us of entering into his rest, any should come short of it," resulting Ji'om a 
sense of our human insujcciency, and from the consciousness that all depends on the power of God, 
"who worketh both to will and to do " (Rom. 11: 20), Paul, though joyous, writes seriously. — J. J. 
Wolf. 

13. For it is Ctod. Encouragement to fiilfil the last exhortation, for you are not left to yourselves. 
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in my absence, work^ out your own 
salvation with fear ^ and trembling : 
13 For it is God* which worketh 



in 5'ou both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. 



1 Pk>v. 10 : 16. John 6 : 27-29. Heb. 4 ; 11. 2 Pet. 1 : 6-10. « Eph. 6:5. » Heb. 13 : 21. 

but have the ahnighty Spirit dwelling in you to aid you. — Alford. The farmer can work because God 
works. His encouragement to work lies in God's working, in the powers of nature, in sunshine, and 
rain, in the movements of life. He could do nothing unless God worked. It is no motive to idleness 
and neglect, but a motive to work, because God works. And so in the spiritual life, our only hope of 
■access in working out our salvation is the fact that God is working also, and we may be co-laborers with 
CK>d. — P. Both to win and to do. He helps us choose the good, decide to do it, aids us by his 
Spirit in the inner movements of the soul. He does not " vrtll " for us, but works for our " willing " or 
ehooBing. Then he helps us carry out our choices, and do as well as choose. Of his grood pleasure. 
The things which are pleasing in his sight, the fhiits of the Spirit, the works of God. ' 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Strife, vain glory. (V. 3.) So far as you desire to possess rather than to give; so far as yoa 
look for power to command, instead of to bless ; so far as your own prosperity seems to grow out of con- 
test or rivalry of any kind, with other men or nations ; so long as the hope before you is for suprerliacy 
instead of love, and your desire to be greatest instead of least, first instead of last : so long are you serv- 
ing the lord of all that is last and least, the last enemy that shall be destroyed, death ; and you shall 
have death's crown, with the worm coiled in it, and death's wages, with the worm feeding on them. 
Kindred of the earth shall you yourself become; saying to the grave, " Thou art my father; " and to the 
worm, " Thou art my mother and my sister." — Buskin. (See all of Peace, the last chapter of vol. v., 
"Modern Painters.") 

I I. (V. 3.) In the ancient fable a man carried two bags slung over his shoulders. In the one in 
front he carried his neighbor's faults ; in the one behind, out of sight, he carried his own, — the exact 
reverse of the Christian way." 

HI. (Vs. 12, 13.) Many think if they go into their closet at night, and pray with faith for faith, 
If the expression be not an absurdity, that the next morning it will be delivered to them. Christian 
graces can never be obtained in this way. They must be the outgrowth 6f the life. The prayer for 
graces will be granted, but Gk>d will make us " work out " each one •• with fear and trembling." The 
spire that almost touches the stars does not rise isolated from the ground ; beneatV jtt, and supporting it, 
is the massy superstructure, the vast cathedral of stone. So faith cannot soar alone to heaven : it must 
be the steeple and spire of the whole life building. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) See all the possibilities and glories of the C!hristian life, and then embody them in your 
life. 

2. The joy of the teacher or the preacher is fulfilled in seeing the Christian growth and progress of 
those under his charge. 

3. (V. 2.) Unity of heart, of love, is the true unity and the foundation of all unity. 

4. The greatest danger to (christian unity, peace, and prosperity, is in the desire of some for honor 
and position. Many will do nothing unless they can lead in it. 

5. The only true emulation is to do more good, to serve most, to bear burdens, to do the obscure 
works, and to ^ve honor to others. 

6. Christ's example ever before us will keep us from many evils and dangers. 

7. Humility is the only possible way to true greatness and glory. 

8. If we do not humble ourselves, God will humble us. 

9. Never be eye-servants, in the service of God or man. 

10. We must have salvation begun before we can work it out. 

1 1. This is so great a work, beset with so many dangers, liable to bo many fEdlores and shortcottiiugi 
and deficiencies, that the wise man ever works it out with fear and trembling. 

12. The only hope of success is in God's help. 
18* All €h>d'8 influence on men is for salvation. 
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Lesson IX. — August 31, 1879. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. — CoLOSSiANS 3: 16-25. 



TIME. Spring, A. D. 82 ; about the same time as the Epistles to Philemon and Ephesians. During 
• Paul's imprisonment at Rome. 

FJLACE:. Written from Rome to Ck>lo88e, a city in Asia Minor. 

AUTHOR. St. Paul. 

RUIjEBS. Neroi emperor of Rome. Albinus, procurator of Jud»a. Agrippa n., of other jMuts 
of Palestine. . 

FI.ACE: IN BIBI^ HISTORY. Acts 28 : 1&-81. 

COIjOSSB. Colosse, Colossso, or Colassso (punishment, correction) , was a city of Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, which empties into the Mseander. Hierapolis and Laodicea were near it. This city was 
close to the great road which led from Ephesus to the Euphrates. It is spoken of as a city of considerable 
consequence. — Smith. 

THB COIiOSSIAN CHUBCH. The church was mainly composed of Gentiles (cf. ch. 2: 13). 
Alford infers from ch. 2 : 1, that Paul had not seen its members, and therefore could not have been its 
founder. The date of its foundation must have been subsequent to Paul's visitation, A. D. 53 (Acts 18 : 
24). — J. F. and B, Among the dwellers here were Philemon and his slave Onesimus, also Archippus 
and Epaphras, the latter of whom was perhaps the founder of the Colossian church (1 : 2, 7, 8. 4 : 12). 
— Smith. 

THB BPISTLB TO THB COI.OSSIANS. Paul had heard with deep gratitude of the fruits 
of faith and love wrought among the Colossians by the gospel, as it was taught them by Epaphras, a 
native of the city (Col. 4 : 12), and probable founder of the church. This faithfril pastor had brought to 
Paul, in his imprisonment, glad tidings of their spiritual prosperity. In writing to congratulate them on 
their state, and to utter his prayers for their growth in the knowledge of God, the apostle takes occasion, 
with his never-failing faithfulness, to warn them against evils about which perhaps it was a part of the 
mission of Epaphras to consult him. — Smith. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the previous chapter, the apostle had shown what a true Ohrisdan ought not to follow after. He 
had warned the Colossians against the dangers of false philosophy, and the doctrines of erroneous teach- 
ers. In this chapter he teaches them what they ought to pursue and to seek. He therefore ei\joinfl 
various duties in the different relations of life, which they ought to perform in such a way as to show that 
true religion had a controlling influence over their hearts. — Barnes. 



16 Let the word^ of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom ; teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in 



psalms^ and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord. 



iPs.ll9:ll. «Eph.6:19. 



EXPLANATORY. 

16. "Let tlie word of Christ. The word which Christ has spoken, and caused to be proclaimed. 
— J?rawn«. The gospel. — A^ord. Dwell in you. Not simply among you: let the Christian troth 
have its enduring abode " within you;" let it be no stranger or occasional guest in your hearts; let it 
not be without you, but within you. — Eadie. Biclily. In abundance and ftilness. In all wisdom. 
These words seem to be better taken with what follows than with what goes before. For (1) ch. 1 : 28 
already gives us these two same participles, " teaching" and " admonishing t" ^ohied. with "in all wis- 
' dom." (2) The verb " dwell" has already its qualifying adverb " richly" emphatically placed at the end 
of the sentence. (3) The two following clauses will thus correspond, — " in all wisdom teaching t" " in 
grace singing." — Alford and others. Every sort of (Christian) wisdom is to be active in the mutual 
instruction and admonition. — Meyer. It is of great importance that all Christian exhortation and conver- 
sation should be in all wisdom ; for errors and folly here may do great harm, and even shipwreck the soul. 
Teachings and admonishing. The positive and negative side of instruction. *' Teaching " in the 
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17 And whatsoever^ ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him. 



18 Wives, ^ submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as it is fit in the 
Lord. 



1 1 Cor. 10 : 31. « Eph. 6 : 22. Tit. 2 : 4, 6. 1 Pet. 8 : 1, &c. 



foith ; ** admonishing i" reproving, warning to repent. Onis another. Generally and mntnaUy, and as 
a proof of their rich possession of the word of Christ. — Meyer. Psalms. Generally accompanied by 
an instrument. Hymns. In direct praise to God. Songs. The general term for lyric pieces. 
*' Spiritual " is added to mark their being here restricted to sacred subjects, though not merely to direct 
praises of God, but also containing exhortations, prophecies, &c. — J. F. and B. The reference we may 
suppose in psalms is specially, though not exclusively (1 Cor. 14: 26), to the Psahns of David, which 
would early form part of the religious worship of the Christian brotherhood. On the other hand, 
** hymns** would more appropriately designate those hymns of praise which were composed by the 
Christians themselves, on distinctly ChristiaA themes, being either set forms of words, or spontaneous 
^(tisions of the moment. The third word, ** songs," gathers up the other two, and extends the precept to 
all forms of song, with the limitation that they must be spiritual. Psalmody and hymnody were highly 
developed in the religious services of the Jews at this time. — Lightfoot. Paul is not here speaking of 
** divine service," but of the communication of the religious life among one another; for example, at meals, 
at the AgapsB (love-feasts), and other meetings in their family circles, ^q. — Meyer. At the love-feasts, 
after the water had been ftimished for the hands, and the lights had been lighted, according as any had 
the power, whether by his remembrance of Scripture, or by his powers of composition, he used to be 
invited to sing praises to God for the common good. — Tertullian. Singing vrith grace in your 
hearts. "With grace, Greek, ** in grace," the element in which your singing is to be; " the grace" of 
the indwelling Holy Spirit. This clause expresses the seat and source of true psalmody, whether in 
private or public, viz., the heart as well as the voice. With grace in your hearts; rather, " singing in 
your hearts." — J. F. and B. This is the essential, primary condition of all choirs, and public singers 
in church, as well as our singing at home. Those who cannot sing to the Lordy and with grace in their 
hearts, should never lead Christian worship in church. To tlie liOrd. Teaching and admonishing in 
psalms and hymns, &c., dealt with their intercourse with one another: this, on the other hand, deals with 
their own private intercourse toith God. — AlJ'ord. 

17. Whatsoever ye do in word or deed. A general exhortation, comprehending all the precede 
ing special ones. — Alford. All speech and action must be imbued with the same Spirit. — Eadie, In 
the name of the Ijord Jesus. Meaning much as the common expression, in Ohriatt so that the name 
of Christ is the element in which all is done, which furnishes a motive and gives a character to the whole. 
— A{ford. To speak and act in his name is to speak and act under his sanction, and with the conviction 
of his approval. This is the highest Christian morality, a vivid and practical recognition of Christ in 
every thing said or done. — Eadie. Giving thanks to God. The sentiment is found in Eph. 5 : 20, 
more pointedly and fully expressed, and in almost the same connection. ^Eadie. In the apostle's view, 
there belongs essentially to the devoutness of Christian life^ the self-expressing piety of thankfulness. — 
Meyer. By him. As thepne channel of all communication between God and ourselves, whether of 
grace coming to us, or of thanks coming from us. — Alford. 

18. Paul concludes with exhortations to relative duties, as in Ephesians. The Epistles most taken 
up in displaying the glory of the divine grace, and magnifying the Lord Jesus, are most particular and 
distinct in pressing the duties of the several relations. He begins with the duties of wives and husbands. 
—Eenry. These precepts for the conduct of Christians in private households should be compared with 
Eph. 6: 22; 6: 9. 1 Pet. 2: 18; 3:7. Wives, submit yourselves. Be subject. Yield your own 
will and wishes. It is the self-sacrificing, willing submission, which is prompted by deep love. Here 
and in the twin Epistle, the apostle places special stress on the coi^jugal relationship, and its reciprocal 
obligations ; as also on the relative duties of parents and children, of masters and slaves. Clirysostom 
gives as the reason, that in such respects these churches were deficient. His own homilies* supply one 
form of illustration ; for they abound in severest reproofs against the indecencies, luxuries, and immorali- 
ties of wedded life, and the picture is evidently taken from the state of manners that prevailed in the 
Byzantine capital in which the discourses seem to have been delivered. It would thus appear that in the 
Asiatic cities there was great need to enforce the duties originated by the marriage tie. — Eadie. Your 
own husbands. The word " own " is often used to intensify the recognition of the relationship, and 
to suggest its duties. (See 1 Cor. 7 : 2. John 6 : IS.) — Alford. As unto the liOrd. Submissiveneas 
la rendered by the wife to the husband under the eye of Christ, and so is rendered to Christ liimself. 
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LESSON IX. 



Third Quabter. 



19 Husbands, love your wives, 
and be not bitter against them. 

20 Children,^ obey yoi^r parents in 



all things : for this is well pleasing 
unto the Lord. 

21 Fathers, provoke not your 



^ Eph.6: l»&c. 



The husband stands to the wife in the relation that the Lord does to the chureh» and this is to he the 
gronnd of her submission; though that submission is inferior in kind and degree to that which she owes 
Christ (Eph. 6 : 28).— cT: -P. and B. 

19. HaabandSy love your wives. In Ephesians, the apostle proposes as the example Christ's 
love to the church in its fervor, self-sacrifice, and holy purpose; and also er^oina the husband to love 
his wife as hims^, as being in truth a portion of himself. — ^a(2ie. You see the rule of obedience? 
Well, hear also the rule of love. Do you wish your wife to obey you as the church obeys Christ? Then 
take care for her as Christ did for the church ; and even if you must give your life for her, or be cut in a 
thousand pieces, or whatever you must undergo and suffer, shrink not firom it; and even if you suffer all 
this, you have not yet done any thing that Christ did; for you do this being already joined in marriage 
to her, but he suffered for a bride who rejected and hated him. — Chryaostom, Be not bitter agrainst 
them. Ill-tempered and provoking. — J, F. and B. All that hard treatment in look and word, that un- 
kind and churlish temper, which defective attachment so often leads to. — Eadie. 

20. Children, obey yonr parents. Obey is stronger than the expression as to wives " submit- 
ting,'* or <* being subject." Obedience is more unreasoning and implicit. — J. F. and B. Children are 
to be obedient, to listen and execute parental commands, and to exemplify a special form of submission, 
for which the filial relation affords so many opportunities. — Eadie, The ground of the obligation to 
filial obedience is expressed in Eph. 6 : 1 ; ** for this is right.** It is not because of the personal charac- 
ter of the parent, nor because of his kindness, nor on the ground of expediency, but because it is rigM; 
an obligation arising out of the nature of the relation between parents and children. It is enforced by 
the express command of God. The duty is so important as to be included in that brief summary of the 
moral law given by God on Mount Sinai. It was engraven by the finger of God on the tables of stone, 
Eonor thy father and thy mother. Any flagrant breach of this command was, according to the Mosaic 
law, punished with death. To honor is to reverence; and therefore the command has reference to the 
inward feeling as well as to the outward conduct. — Hodge. In this obedience of children from the very 
cradle lies the foundation and bes^nning of all good discipline, of all wellkre and blessing, external and 
internal, in the heart, in the fiEunily, in the state, in all phases and circles of social life. — Pasaavant. In 
all things. In the whole range of duties. No child is obedient who says, I will obey in some things, 
but in others I will be guided by my own will. Paul is quoting the rule^ that which holds good in gen- 
eral in the relation of children, while possible exceptional cases obviously come under the principle of 
obeying €K>d rather than man. — Meyer. In Ephesians (which see) , the exhortation is accompanied with 
a special reference to the fifth commandment : here that reference is implied only. — Ellicott, This is 
well pleasing: unto the liord. The oldest manuscripts read "in the Lord," i.e., this is acceptable 
to God when it is done in the Lord, viz., from the principle of fEiith, and as disciples in union with the 
Lord. — J. F. and B. Besting on Christian principle and motive, it meets divine approbation. —^atfitf. 
It is affirmed of childlike obedience that it is well-pleaHng, and that indeed not in a worldly fSoshion 
apart from Christ, but in a definite Christian character. — Meyer, Consider the greatness of the prom- 
ise which is coupled with the fjEdthftd performance of tbds command. (Exod. 20 : 12. Eph. 6 : 3.) 

21. Fathers (the mothers being included), provoke not yonr children. Do not irritate your 
cMldren. — Riddle. They are not to excite the bad passions of their children by severity, injustice, 
partiality, or unreasonable exercise of authority. A parent had better sow tares in a field from which 
he expects to derive food for himself and feanily, than by his own ill conduct nurture evil in the heart of 
hi3 child. — Hodge. When there is to be a real order and law in the house, it will come of no hard and 
boisterous or fretftd and termagant way of command. Gentleness will speak the word of firmness, and 
firmness will be clothed in the airs of true gentleness. How mtfuy do we see who fairly rave in author- 
ity, and keep the tempest up from morning to night, who never stop to see whether any thing they for- 
oldor command is in fact observed I Indeed, they really forget what they have commanded. Their 
mandates follow so thickly as to crowd one another, and even to successively thrust one another out of 
remembrance. The result is, that by this cannonading of pop-guns, the successive pellets of command- 
ment arc in turn all blown away. If any thing is fit to be forbidden or commanded, it is fit to be 
watched and held in fedthfUl account. On this it is that the real emphasis of authority depends, not on 
tbe wind-stress of the utterance. Let there be only such and so many things commanded as can be faith- 
fully attended to; these in a gentle and firm voice, as if their title to obedience lay in their own merit; 
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children to anger ^ lest they be dis- 
couraged. 

22 Servants,^ obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh ; 
not with eye-service, as men-pleas- 
ers ; but in, singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God: 



23 And whatsoever ye do, do t^ 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men ; 

24 Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance : for ye serve the Lord Christ. 



11 Pet. 2: 18. 



and tben let the child he held to a perfectly inevitahle and Mthftil account; and hy that time it will be 
Been that order and law have a stress of their own, and a power to role in their own divine right, llie 
beauty of a well-governed family will be seen in this manner to be a kind of silent, natural-looking 
power, as if it were a matter only of growth, and could never have been otherwise. — Horace Bushnell, 
Christian Hvrture (which see for ftirther light and help on this subject) . Ijest they be discouraged. 
It is assumed that the result of irritatioii will be to cause repeated punishment, and so eventual des- 
peration on the part of the child. — Alford. Children teased and irritated lose heart, renounce every 
endeavor to please, or render at best but a soulless obedience. The twig is to be bent with caution, not 
broken in the efforts of a rude and hasty zeal. Approbation is necessary to the child as counsel, and 
promise as indispensable as warning and reproof. In Ephesians Paul si>eaks more fiiUy, and enjoins the 
positive mode of tuition : Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. — Eadie. 

22. Servaiits, obey In all thingrs. It is suggested by some that the minuteness with which 
Paul enters into this point in comparison with others may naturally have been caused by the flight of 
Onesimus, who was a Colossian slave. — Meyer, Ligh^oot, and others. Nearly all English and American 
commentators accept the exclusive reference to slaves, bondmen {Conybeare) ; and with good reason, 
since the word means " slave ** over against a hired servant (Luke 15 : 17, 19) , and since the greater propor- 
tion of servants in those days were slaves. Still the passage has, and was designed to have, a continued 
validity which is better indicated by retaining the word " servants." — Riddle. Servants must do the duty 
of the relation in which they stand, and obey their masters' commands in all things consistent with their 
duty to Ood. Masters according to the flesh. Earthly masters. There is an implied reference- to 
a higher authority. Not with eye-service, i.e., such service as is rendered only when the eye of the 
master sees what is done. Servants are required to act as the servants of Christ, whose eyes are every- 
where; and therefore, if their desire is to please him, they must be as &ithftil in their master's absence 
as in his presence. — Hodge, Eye-service presupposes insincerity of heart. — Meyer. As men-pleas- 
ers. Not as if it were the main object to please men, without regard to higher motives of duty and 
God and love. But in singleness of heart. Simplidty of heart, i.e., with singleness of mind, 
meaning Just what we appear to mean. It is opposed to hypocrisy, fSedse pretence, deceit, and cunning. 
The word signifies singleness, from one/old, as opposed to twofold or double. The opposite of double- 
mindedness.— iro(2^0. Fearing €k>d. Doing service as to Gh>d, knowing that his eye is upon you, 
and fearing to displease him. 

23. Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily. Two distinct Cfreek verbs, " Whatsoever ye do, work 
at it" (or labor at it). JlearUly, not from servile restraint, but with hearty good will. — J. F. and 
B, As to the I<ord, and not unto men. The service, whatever its nature or its relation to man, 
was ever to be felt and viewed as an act of obedience done to Christ. In doing it to others they did it to 
him; and to him, with such claims upon their love and fealty, they could not but give suit and service 
heartily. — Sadie. It is this which takes all meanness and servility out of our service to men, and renders 
it ennobling and manly. 

24. Of the liord ye shall receive the rexrard of the inheritance. Their inheritance is 
heavenly glory (1 Pet. 1:4); and that is their prospective blessing. They had no inheritance on earth, 
nothing which they could call their own; they could not even realize property in themselves : but an in- 
heritance rich and glorious awaited them. — Eadie. For ye serve. For your real service is to their 
master and to yours, Jesus Christ; and in the end you may appear, as here you may be, on an equality in 
service and possession. 

25. He that doeth wrong, &c. The oldest manuscripts read, "for:" the for here gives a 
motive for obeying the precept. He addresses the slaves : Serve ye the Lord Christ, and leave your 
wrongs in his hands to put to rights; translate, '*For he that doeth wrong shall receive back the torong 
which he hath done (by just retribution in kind), and there is no respect of persons" with the great 
Judge in the day of the Lord. He fcivors the master no more than the slave (Bev. 6 : 16).— J. F. and B, 
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25 But he that doeth wrong shall i done : and there is no respect of 
receive for the wrong which he hath | persons. 

No respect of persons. So fiEtr as external distinctions are concerned, all men stand on a level before 
the bar of Christ. In bim and before him, there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor A'ee, male nor 
female. In the next world the question will be, who has done the will of God? At the bar of Christ 
every man shall receive according to his works. Having enjoined on servants their peculiar duties, the 
apostle turns, in the following verses to masters. As servants are to obey with kind feeling, so masters 
■re to rule in the same temper. Masters are to act with the same regard to the will of God, with the 
same recognition of the authority of Christ, with the same sincerity and good feeling.^ Modge. The 
application of these precepts to a state of slavery has become unnecessary among us. But the relations 
of master and servant, employer and employee, still exist; and there is as much need for the application 
of the apostle's words to those who occupy these relative positions as to servants and masters in the 
relation existing at Colosso. A large class are becoming not only unchristian but antichristian, because 
Christianity has not yet been thoroughly applied to the relations of labor and capitai. —Biddle, 

f 
IliLUSTBATIVE. 

I. Hnsbftnds and wives. The historian Xenophon relates, that when Cyrus had taken captive a 
young prince of Armenia, together with his beautiful and blooming wife of whom he was remarkably 
fond, they were brought before the tribunal of Cyrus to receive their sentence. The warrior inquired of 
the prince, what he would give to be reinstated in his kingdom; and he replied, that he valued bis crown 
and his liberty at a very low rate ; but. if the noble conqueror would restore his beloved wife to her former 
dignity and possessions, he would iwilUngly pay his life for the purchase. The prisoners were dismissed, 
to enjoy their freedom and former honors ; and each was lavish in praises of the conqueror. " And you," 
said the prince, addressing his wife, '* what think you of Cyrus ? " — ** I did not observe him," she replied. 
•* Not observe himi '* exclaimed her husband, " upon whom, then, was your attention fixed? " — " Upon 
that dear and generous man," she replied, "who declared his readiness to purchase my liberty at the 
expense of his life." 

n. Obedience of children. The Hon. Thomas H. Benton was for many years a United States 
senator. When making a speech In New York once, he turned to the ladies present, and spoke about his 
mother in this way : ** My mother asked me never to use tobacco, and I have never touched it from that 
day to this. She asked me never to gamble, and I never learned to gamble. Wlien I was seven years old 
she asked me not to drink. I made a resolution of total abstinence. That resolution I have never 
broken. And now, whatever honor I may have gained, I owe it to my mother." — King* 8 Eightoay. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. (V. 19.) All that is done for Christ should be done wisely. The more important the things done, 
the more important that they be done in wisdom. 

j8. The need of social meetings for mutual encouragement and help, and all the churdi should be 
present. 

8. The need of some fitting expressions of our religions feelings. Religion should not be shut up 
in the dark dungeon of the souL 

4. The importance of hymns and music. *' Let me make the songs of a people, and I care not who 
makes the laws." 

5. (V. 17.) The Christian life is all /or Christ, all in Christ, all toith Christ, all bp Christ. 

6. (Vs. 18, 19.) True religion is shown most at home and in the daily life. Here is its test. 

7. Duties are mutual. But the failure of one party does not excuse the other. The surest way to 
have our partners right toward us, is to be right toward them. 

8. (V. 20.) Obedience of children lies at the foundation of o\>edience to God and to government. 
0. (V. 21.) Parents cannot expect goodness in their children, when they sin by scolding and fretting 

in the very act of giving their conmiands. 

10. (V. 22.) Earthly service is exalted and ennobled by doing all for Christ's sake. 

II. iMUsters will treat all servants truly and well, when they remember that they have one Master, 
one inheritance, one Saviour. 

13. It makes little dlflference where God sets us to work, or what he bids us do. The mabi impor 
lance rests on how we do it. 
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Lesson X. — Sbptembbb 7, 1879. 
THE COME^G OF THE LORD. — 1 Thessalonians 4: 13-18. 



TIME. A.D. 62, ten years prevlouB to the last three lessons. Panl 44 years old (Smith) . 

PIiAC£. This Epistle was written from Corinth, the commercial capital of Greece, to the chnrdk 
in Thessalonica in Macedonia. It is now called Salonica, and belongs to Turkey in Europe. 

AUTHOR. Paul. 

BUIiHRS. Claudius Csosar, emperor of Rome (twelfth year). Felix, procurator of Judsea (first 
year). Agrippall., king of Chalcis (fourth year). 

PliACS: IN BIBIiE HISTORY. Acts, ehs. 17 and 18. 

CONTEMFOBABY STENTS. Edict of Claudius, expelling the Jews from Rome. Caractacns, 
ft BritLsh chief, defeated by the Roman general P. Ostorius Scapula in 51, is at this time a prisomer in 
Rome. Seneca, a Roman philosopher, and tutor of Nero. 

THBSSAIiONICA. This city, now called Salonica, is situated at the head of the gulf cf the 6am» 
name, at the north-west comer of the ^gean Sea, about three hundred miles from Constantinople. Its 
harbor is spacious and completely land-locked. To the left, as you enter, rises the mi^estic, dome-shaped 
Olympus, towering high above Ossa and Pelion. The far-famed Vale of Tempe lies nestling at its base. 
The present population is estimated at 80,000. — Eev. E, O. Porter. 

£PISTIi£S TO THB THBSSAXONIANS. Paul, a few months before this, had been driven 
from Thessalonica by persecution, and went to Athens, and thence to Corinth. Timothy had been sent 
while Paul was at Athens, to revisit and strengthen the church of Thessalonica. And now the news he 
brought on his return to Corinth led Paul to write to his beloved Thessalonian converts. Paul wrote 
this letter partly to show his aflfection for these converts, and to encourage them in the midst of their 
persecutions, and in part to correct some errors into which they had fallen. Many of the new converts 
were uneasy about the state of their relatives or friends who had died since their conversion. Others, 
thinking C!hrist was soon to appear at his second coming, were persuading themselves that they need no 
longer continue their usual labor. Others were despising the gift of prophesying. — Conybeare and 
Eowaon, It was perhaps but natural that these believers, who had had so little instruction, should fall 
into some mistakes. To assist them in these troubles, and to correct their error, Paul writes them a 
most affectionate letter, in which he most kindly praises and encourages them. This letter is the First 
Epistle to the Theasalonians. It is agreed that this is the first epistle which Paul wrote to a church of 
believers.— C. E. Ktum. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There is no ground fbr supposing that the Thessalonians denied or doubted the general resurrection 
of the dead, as some at Corinth (1 Cor. 15 : 12) ; nor by such heresy as that of Hymenetus and Philetus, 
who said '* that the resurrection was past already " (2 Tim. 2 ; 17, 18). You must ever remember that 
at that time the expectation of the Saviour's second coming was a far more real, present, practical inter, 
est in the communion of the faithful than with us. The anticipations of hope were in some instances 
marked by a precipitate enthusiasm, and love grew impatient. Now, the Idea that perplexed and dis. 
tressed the Thessalonians seems to have been something of this sort : that when the Lord came their 
deceased friends would be found to have suffered serious loss, in that while they would ultimately, no 
doubt, be raised again, they would yet have no part in the Joy of welcoming him back to his inheritance 
of the redeemed earth, and in the triumphant inauguration of his reign. What if in the rapture of that 
hour, and for ages after, the lowly tenants of the tomb should be forgotten alike by all, and no thrill of 
ecstasy of the new creation should reach death's dark doftiain? Would not this be, for the time and so 
long as it lasted, all one as if they also which had &llen asleep in Christ had perished? It is therefore, 
as I conceive, for the sake of meeting and dissipating such thoughts and regrets as these, that the ser- 
vant of Christ was instructed to make the disclosures contained in the present section. —c/bAn Lillie, J),I>, 

13 But I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sor- 



row not, even as others which have 
no hope. 



EXPLANATORY. 

13. Not have you to be isrnorant. We are to remember that those to whom the apostie now 
wrote had been recentiy converted firom heathenism; that they bad ei^oyed hiA preaching bnt a short 
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14 For if we believe that Jesus I also which sleep in Jesus will God 
died and rose again, even so^ them | bring with him. 

1 lCor.l6: 20, &c. 

time ; that they had few or no books on the subject of religion ; and that they were surrounded by those 
who had no faith in the doctrine of the resurrection, and who were doubtiess able, as sceptical philoso- 
phers now are, to urge their objections to the doctrine in such a way as greatly to perplex Christians. 
The apostle felt, therefore, the importance of stating the exact truth on the subject. — £ame». Con- 
cerning: them which are asleep. " Slept " in the New Testament is a word sacred to the dying of 
' the righteous ; hence that sweet inscription found upon hundreds of slabs in the Christian catacombs of 
Rome, " Dormit," he sleeps; while on Pagan monuments of the same age, spared as if on purpose to 
ftimish a contrast, we read again and again the rebellious and plaintive inscriptiouj " Abreptus," 
snatched away. In the one case a violent disruption of the tenderest ties, in the other a slumber falling 
as softiy as the evening dew. — RoswellD. Hitchcock, D.D, Sorrow not. The object of my not wish- 
ing you to be ignorant. The word " sorrow " U absolute; that te moubn not at all : not to be joined 
with what follows, and to be made only to mean that ye sorrow not in the same manner as those with no 
hope. He forbids mourning altogether; but we must remember tohat sort of mourning it was. It was 
mourning /or them, not mourning for our loss at their absence. — Afford, Christ wept over the grave 
of Lazarus, and it is Christian to weep over our dead. — The apostle neither expected nor desired tliat 
any increase of knowledge would stifle the sensibilities of nature, or dry up the fountain of tears, and 
transform the patience of faith and the consolation of hope into a callous, stoical apathy. But he does 
Intimate that the sorrow of the church in tiiis sharpest trial of humanity should show itself to be a very 
diflferent thing from *< the sorrow of the world." — John Lillie. £ven as others. This includes all, 
whether sceptical Jews or unenlightened heathen, who had no sure hope in any fiiture resurrection. — 
JEllicott. Which have no hope. Viz., in the resurrection. Examples of this " no hope" are easily 
given from Pagan writers. Lancman cites Theocritus : " Hope goes with life, all hopeless are the dead." 
.^Bschylus : " Once dead there is no resurrection more." Cetulius : " Suns may set and may return : we, 
when once our brief life wanes, have eternal night to sleep." Lucretius : V None ever wake again whom 
the cold pause of life hath overtaken." Jowett adds the sad complaints of Cicero and Quintilian over 
the loss of their children, and the dreary hope of an immortality of fcune in Tacitus and Thucydides. — 
Alford, 

14. For. Substantiation of that implied in the last verse, that further knowledge will remove 
their grief; and that knowledge grounded on the resurrection of our Lord. — Alford. If we believe. 
Not Implying doubt, but virtually asserting that we do believe. — EllicoU. That Jesos died and rose 
again. The two foundations of Christian faith united in one enunciation. The apostle always uses 
the direct term died in reference to our Lord, to obviate all possible misconception (as that he had not 
really died, but was only in seeming death). EllicotU Bven so. The facts of Christ's experience are 
repeated in the believer's. He died and then rose ; so believers shall die and then rise with him. But in 
his case death is the term used (1 Cor. 15 : 3, 6, &c.) ; in theirs, sleep, because his death has taken for 
them the sting from death. The same hand that shall raise them is that wliich laid them to sleep. — J, F, 
and B. The redeemed are so united with Christ that they shall share the same destiny that he does. — 
Barnes. Them which sleep in Jesns. "Those lulled to sleep by Jesus."— .^n^^e/. Death has 
become only a sleep through Jesus. — Scott and Michaelis, Sleeps in Jesus as Noah slept in the ark of 
God, as sleeps the helpless babe amid its bright dreams on the mother's breast that bore it. — Lillie, 
Those who die believers in Jesus, his children and friends, are asleep in Jesus, kept, preserved by him, 
and to be awakened by him. In Jesus. Some connect these words with " will Cod bring with him." 
But Ellicott, Alfordj &c., adhere to the connection, sleep in or through Jesus, as in the text above. Will 
God bring with him. They also shall appear with him, being raised at his coming. Of their dis- 
embodied souls there is here no mention, but of their being raised when Jesus appears. —^//orcZ. 
Christ is the first fruits of them who thus sleep. Allusion is here made to the waving of the barley 
sheaf, which x^'as the beginning of the Jewish harvest. It was a pledge that the whole harvest should 
follow, — a harvest which began to be reaped and gathered on the very day the Lord liimself issued from 
the tomb. At his dying cry (Matt. 27 : 50-53) the rocks rent, and the graves were opened, and mimy 
bodies of saints which slept arose, and came out of their graves after the resurrection. The gate was 
opened by the atoning agony, but they arose not from their stony couches till their victorious Captain 
led the way. Then they also arose, and perhaps the Lord took them with him when he ascended on 
high, bearing them as sheaves on his bosom. — Roswell D. Hitchcock, 

15. For this we say. Confirmation of the last verse by direct revelation tcGox the Lord. — 
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LESSON X. 



1 Thess. 4 : 13-18. 



15 For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. 

16 For* the Lord himself shall de- 



scend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God : and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first : ^ 

17 Then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together 



1 Matt. 24 : 30, 81. « Rev. 20 : 6, 6. 



Afford, This. Namely, the statement which follows. By the word of the liord. By express 
revelation. Rml, therefore, claimed to he inspired. — I%oma8 Lewin. We which are alive. ** The 
living," and " they who survive to the coming of the Lord," are the same ; and these are distinguished by 
the pronoun " we." — BengeL This does not imply that he expected to be alive when Christ came. The 
time of the second advent was not revealed to the apostles. Knowing that Christ was to come, and not 
knowing when he was to come, it was perfectly natural that they should look on his advent as constantly 
imminent. Paul might exhort Christians to wait and long for the coming of the Lord, but could not tell 
them by the word of the Lord^ that he and others then living would be alive when he came. — Hodge. Just 
%o an American citizen might say, <* To-day we are 40,000,000, 100 years hence we shall be more than 100,< 
€00,000," without at all intending to intimate that he expected to live so long. — Lillie. Hid aim is to 
arouse the expectation of the Thessalonians, and so to hold all the pious in suspense, that they should not 
count on any delay whatever. This was the common doctrine of the church, that the faithful might be 
ready at all hours. — Calvin. Unto the comings of the liOrd. The second advent of Christ as de> 
scribed in the following verses, and in Matt. 24 : 30. Acts 1 : 9, 11, — to which all Christians are to look, 
for which they are to watch, and celebrate the Lord's supper of remembrance till he come. Shall not 
prevent. " Gain an advantage over; " literally, anticipate, get before, outstrip, in the old sense of the 
word ** prevent," so that they be left behind, and fail of the prize. — Afford, Them wUoh are asleep. 
The righteous dead, who are to have part in. this resurrection. 

16. The liOrd himself. No phantom, no providential substitute, not even the vicarious Spirit, 
but *'the Lord himself," the personal Lord, "this same Jesus." — Lillie. Sliall descend from 
heaven. Where he has been making intercession for us at the right hand of G^d, in his glorious home. 
He will come, as he came once before at the first advent, only in very different circumstances. With a 
shont. A signal shout. The word is used of any signal given by the voice, the shout of battle, of a 
captain to his rowers. — ^(/br(i. The shout is by Christ. Christ is described as a victorious captain 
whose order summons to battle. — Lange, The shout of command of the archangel to the attendant an. 
gelical hosts. — EllicoU. Voice of the archangrel. Chief of the angels, the highest among the angels, 
answering to the high priest as compared with the priests. — Xan^e. With tlie trump (trumpet) 
of God. The trumpet used by God's command, in God's service (Zan^e), and therefore differing 
from other sounds, and recognized as God's own call, as on Sinai the clangor of an unearthly trumpet 
was mingled in the din of the elements to deepen the conviction that the whole scene was preternatural. 
— Busk. The dead in Christ. Those who die believing in Christ, belonging to Christ, and who have 
been " asleep in Jesus." Shall rise first. This *' first" has no reference whatsoever to the first resnr- 
rection (Rev. 20 : 6, 6) here, for only the Lord's people are here in question, but answers to the ** then " 
below : first the dead in Christ shall rise, then we who are living shall be caught up. — Alford. It is to be , 
observed that not a word Is said of the resurrection of any others. For" this silence two reasons have been 
suggested : (1) the writer's immediate object did not lead him beyond the question of the resurrection of 
the saints; (2) it is far from being certain that the wicked do rise at the same time with the righteous; 
many believing that the latter alone are to be raised at the commencement of the millennial kingdom, and 
the former at its close. (Abp. Whately opposes this view in his Future Life.) But the priority of the 
resurrection here spoken of is asserted not in reference to any subsequent resurrection, but to the event 
described in the very next verse. — Lillie, 

17. Then. Immediately after the resurrection of those in Christ; the second act tn the mighty 
drama. — Ellicott. We which are alive and remain. Whatever Christians are alive and remaining 
in this world at the time of the resiirrection. Shall he caught up together. Hastily, swiftly, irre- 
sistibly, by the overpowering might of God : this lies in the expression. — Lange. Then it is " we shall 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye; " and ** this corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
and this mortal, immortality" (1 Cor. 15 : 51-54). Together with them. Not without them, nor so 
much as an hour ahead of them, but along with them. — Lillie. It will be some part of their felicity, that 
all the saints shall meet together, and remain together forever. — Henry, Here in the communion oi 
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with them in* the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air : and so shall we 
ever be ^ with the Lord. 



18 Wherefore, comfort onje an- 
other with these words. 



1 Rev. U : 12. * John 14 : 8. 



saints, of those nearest and dearest, we get some taint glimpses of that communion when we shall be 
with them and with the Lord forever. In the cloads. The clouds forming the medium with which 
they should be surrounded, and in which they would be borne up to meet their coming Lord; the trans- 
formation specified in 1 Cor. 15 : 52, 53, will necessarily first take place, upon which the glorified and 
luciform bodies will be caught up in the enveloping and upbearing clouds. — ElUcoU. To meet the 
liord. To welcome and accompany him to his throne and judgment on the earth. If he Is to descend, for 
what purpose are we to be caught away? To honor us. For so when a king is entertained in a city those 
in honorable station go forth to meet him, but the criminals await their judge within. And when a fond 
father arrives, the children, worthy of the name, are taken out in a chariot to see and caress him, but 
offending domestics remain within. — Chryaostom. So shall we be ever ivith the Lord. Nor to my 
own mind is any thing in the future more certain than that the glorified church is to be thus associated 
with the King of kings and Lord of lords in the judgment of the nations, and the government of the world, 
as well as in the inheritance of all things. — Lillie. Ever with the Lord. I. In what sense with the 
Lord? By (1) our acquaintance with the testimony to his lordship; (2) our faith in this testimony ; (3) 
our use of it; (4) frequent thoughts of, and striving after, Christ; (5) intercourse and fellowship with 
Christ. II. Where? In a place prepared by himself, designed by his genius, built up by his energy, 
enriched by his resources, adapted to us by his wisdom. HI. How long? Forever. IV. With what 
results? Life forever, light forever, love forever, peace forever, rest forever, joy toiQyet.— Biblical 
Museum. 

18. Wherefore, comfort one another. They were to bring these glorious truths and these 
bright prospects before their minds in order to alleviate the sorrows of bereavement. — Barnes. There 
are three things which make the hope of his coming exceedingly precious to us. (1) You will find the 
first of these in 1 John 3 : 2 : <* Beloved, now are we the sons of GK>d : when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is ; '* so that spirit, soul, and body, from the inmost core of our 
being to the utmost fibre, wiU be like Christ (Phil. 3; 20). (2) Nearest to Christ and God, — "forever 
with the Lord." (3) Re-union of saints separated on earth. What God means us to understand is this : 
that just as the Lord Jesus, when he raised the widow's son, gave him back to his mother's arms, so he 
will give the severed saints back to one another, so that there will be a communion of joy, ^ J, B. Cald* 
well, 

IIXUSTRATIVE. 
I. (V. 14.) Where Christ is, there will his people be. During the last two or three yean 
of Rev. Rowland Hill's life, he very frequently repeated the following lines of a well-known poet : — 

** And when Fm to die, 
Receive me, I'll cry. 
For Jet at luu loved me, 1 cannot tell why ; 
But this I can find: 
We two Ere bo joined. 
That he'll not be in glory and leave me behind.** 

When he was lying on his death-bed unconscions, a fiiend put bis mouth dose to his ear, and slowly 

repeated his favorite lines : ~- 

" And when I'm to die, 
Beceive mc. 111 cry," &c 

The light came back to his fast-fading eye, a smile overspread his face, and his lips moved in vain 
attempt to articulate the words. This was the last sign of consciousness he ever gave. We could almost 
wish that every disciple of Christ would commit these lines, quaint as they are, to memory, and weave 
them into the web of his Christian experience. Conscience in Christ, and undeviating adherence to him, 
can alone enable us to triumph in life and death. — Belcher's Life of Whitejield. 

19. (V. 17.) The communion of saints and the liOrd. A gentleman on his deafh-bed was 
tc hi by hiB friends of the glories of heaven, its golden streets, its river of life, its crowns and harps, and 
all the dolights and joys of that wonderful life. " That is all very well," he said, " and doubtless is per- 
fectly true, but I would rather remain in a world where I am better acquainted** What an argument 
for keeping in intimate communion with Christ and his saints, with the thoughts and principles of heaven! 
'"From Professor P1ulps*% /Sabbath Hours, 
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PRACTICAIi, 

I. (V. 13.) Ignorance of, troth is always i^jorioas. 

9. The gospel I0 always on the side of education : the more true knowledge, the greater its power. 
8. This life is made sad by the absence of the hope of a future life and resurrection. 

4. Note the delightful way the gospel views death, — as a sleep for God's people. 

5. The way death may lose its sting for any one is to become one of GK>d's saints. 

G. Friends in the other world, asleep only in the grave, give reality to heaven and the life beyond. 
It is hard to realize these till we have Mends there. 

7. (V. 14.) As surely as Christ rose again, and is in heaven, so sure is the resurrection and the 
eternal life of his people. 

8. (V. 16.) Christ's second coming is terrible to the wicked : therefore take care to be on the 
Lord's side. 

9. Therefore, also, do all in your power to bring your friends and the world to Christ. 

10. (V. 17.) The joy of the saints to be together with the I^rd, with one another, like the Lord, in 
heaven. 

I I. The certainty of recognition of friends in heaven. 

12. (V. 18.) Comfort t exhort. Be on the watch, and pray without ceasing. 

13. Each Christian needs the comfort which others can give. Those in sorrow are often blinded 
to the sources of comfort by the depth of their affliction. 

14* The need of wiU;ching, and being alwaya ready. 



Lesson XI. — September 14, 1879. 
THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. — 1 TiM0THr6: 6-16. 



TIME. Probably the summer of A.D. 67. After Paul's release from his first imprisonment (63), 
and not very long before his martyrdom in 68. * 

FliACB. Written from Macedonia (probably) to Timothy, who had charge of the Church in 
Sphemi. ' 1^ . i t ^j 

AUTHOR. St. Paul. 

BULSBS. Nero, emperor of Rome (14th year). Agrippa IL, ruler over Galilee and Perea, &c., 
(19th year). Gessius Florus, governor of Judaea. 

FL.AC£ IN 6IBL£ HISTOBY. This Epistle was written several years after the conclusion of 
the history given in the Acts. 

CONTEMPORARY BVBNTS. It was a general time of war and conftision in Judssa, with the 
Roman army ovemmning the country. Nero at the Isthmian games in Greece, where he proclaims lib- 
erty to that country. Seneca had been put to death in 65. 

TIMOTHBUS. Timothy t i.e., honoring Godt or honored of Godf Is a Greek translation of a 
Hebrew name, common in the Maccabfiean period. It is also a pure Greek name, well known in classical 
history and literature. He was born at Lystra, in Lycaonia, the son of a mixed marriage between a Gen. 
tile father and a Jewish mother. The knowledge of the Scriptures, Timothy owed to the care of his 
grandmother Ldis and his mother Eunice. Of the fruit of that pious education ; how it prepared Timo- 
thy to receive, while still a boy, the gospel brought by Paul to his native city; and how, after gaining 
honor among the brethren at Lystra, Iconium, and even Antioch, he was chosen by Paul, on his second 
visit to Lycaonia, to share that fellowship of labor and of love which only ceased with the apostle's 
death ; of his circumcision and ordination ; and of his part in Paul's work, till he was called to comfort 
his last hours, and to witness his martyrdom at Rome, are familiar. He was placed over the church of 
fiphesus. 

DBSIGN OF THB FIBST BFISTLB TO TIMOTHY. The apostle had left the Ephesian 
chiurch in cliarge of Timothy, a young man of 35; and, though he hoped soon to return, he was apprehen- 
sive that he might be detained longer than he expected (1 Tim. 3: 14, 15). He therefore despatchcil to 
him these written instructions, to encourage and inform Timotjiy. For this there were two very diffcrBnt 
branches of ecclesiastical duty : (1) The making head against and keeping down the growing hereslos of 
the day. (2) Directions concerning the government of the church itself, sascred offices, widows, ofTem^ *rt. 
^M/ord. 
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6 But godliness ^ with contentment 
is great gain. 

7 For we brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain ^ we can 
carry nothing out. 



8 And having fopd and raiment, 
let us be therewith content.^ 

9 But they that will* be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 



a ProT. 16: 16. « Pb. 49: 17. » Gen. 28: 20. * Prov. 28: 20. 



INTRODUCTION. 

After giving various Instmctions to Timothy, both for his own guidance and that of the chnrch, Paul 
gives a warning to all against covetousness, which was a chief sin among the Ephesians, and gives direc- 
tions as to how Timothy and all Christians should live in a wicked and covetous world. 

EXPLANATORY. 

6. But. The false teachers had undertaken to make a gain of godliness, to use their religion as a 
means of secular gain. This is all wrong; but still, says the apostle, godliness is a great gain; and in this 
verse he corrects the misapprehension that might arise as to the effect of religionj* Godliness (fi*om 
" God " and " ly," the abbreviated form of " like ") , piety which is directed toward Ood, and has its source 
in God. " Obedience to the commands of God, from love for, and reverence of, his character." — Webster, 
With contentment. "With sufficiency." This may refer to the disposition of the heart, or to 
the thing itself. If it be understood as referring to the heart (contentment), the meaning will be, that 
godly persons, when they are satisfied with their humble condition, have very great gain. If we under- 
stand it to be ** sufficiency" of wealth (and for my own part I like this view quite as well as the other), 
it will be a promise like that in Ps. 34 : 10 : " They that seek the Lord shall not be in want of any good 
thing." — Calvin. Religion with a contented mind does more to promote happiness tium wealth can 
ever do. — Barnes, Many a heathen has praised contentment; but Paul here reveals the secret of aU 
true contentment, when he joins it with godliness. No one can be contented with a life of sin and its con- 
sequences ; and no man will be truly, in his inmost soul, contented with his lot, without that godliness 
which trusts and loves a heavenly Father who has promised that all things shall work together for his 
good. Besting in his loving care, we can be perfectly content. Many make mistakes as to contentment. 
We are to be content with such things as we have, not with such as we are. We are not to be content 
with leas than we have. We have opportunities, open doors of usefulness, promises of help, powers of 
progress and growth; and he that remains just as he is, and does not use these, is contented with a great 
deal less than he has. True contentment is to use them all, and then rest in God's care as to results. — P. 

7. We brought nothing into this world. One of the grounds fbr Christian contentment. 
Worldly possessions are not our lawful property, but a loan at our birth to be surrendered at death. — 
Lange. The meaning appears to be, we were appointed by Qod to come naked into the world, to teadi 
us to remember that we can carry nothing out. — Alford, 

8. Having food (sufficient for our wants) and raiment (clothing and dwelling). A second rea- 
son for contentment, because men have fewer real wants than they commonly suppose. — Lange, Be 
content. With these we shall be sufficiently provided. — Alford. Be satisfied, and lose not soul and 
body in a mad race after great riches. It is wonderful how little more of worldly joy a rich man can 
obtain beyond what a poor man may epjoy if he has a contented mind. — P» 

0. But. A third reason for contentment, the sad result of the opposite state. They that will 
be rich. Those who are determined to be rich, who make it the aim and chief desire of life; whose 
motto is, " Get rich, honestly if you can; but at all events get rich." — P, He saith not merely, " They 
that are rich,** but, " they who wish it; " for a man may have wealth, and rightly administer it, and rise 
above it. — Chrysostom. It is not the riches, but the inordinate desire, which is so dangerous. Those 
who envy the rich, or who do evil to obtain riches, and fail,* have all the sin without the gain. Riches do 
not consist in having more gold and silver, but in having more in proportion than our neighbors. — Locke. 
Fall into temptation. They are tempted to do wicked things in order to accomplish their purpose. 
-Barnes. Their judgment and conscience are misled by their desire for riches, and so they are led, 
almost unconsciously, to begin courses of selfishness and evil. It is this glamour, this prejudice, which 
makes the temptation so dangerous. And a snare. This signifies a net, trap, spring, or pit dug in the 
(ground, filled with sharp stakes, and slightly covered over; so that, when a man or animal steps upon it, 
ho tumbles in, and is taken or destroyed. — Adam Clark. Many foolish and hurtful lusts. FooU 
ink, because all lusts, a^l sins, are contrary to reason. Sin is not only wicked, but it is foolish. These that 
grow out of the desire for riches are especially foolish, because they are always disappointing, and fSedl 
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drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion. 

10 For^ the love of money; is the 
root of all evil : which while some 



coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with man}^ sorrows. 

11 But thou, O man 2 of God, flee 



1 Ezod. 23 : 8. * Dcut. 33 : 1. 



of the end sought. —^ur</%</, being injurious to morals, to health, and to the soul, —such as fondness for 
display, for sumptuous living, feasting, the social glass, had company, and riotous dissipation.— ^am««. 
Lu8t8, unruled desires, wrong desires. Wliicli drown men. Cause men to sink in the deep. The 
image is that of a wreck, where a ship and all that is in it go down together. There is a total ruin of 
happiness, of virtue, of reputation, and of the soul. — BameB. In destmotlon. Destruction in ger- 
eral, whether of body or sou^. Perdition intensifies the idea, by pointing mainly to the destruction of 
the soul. — Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. I see put up over business men's desks sometimes, "A penny 
saved, is a penny earned," ♦* Time is money," and other whetstone maxims. It might be well to put 
some other things in business establishments. I would put up the picture of a gallows, of a poorhouse, 
of a penitentiary, of the yard with its striped inmates, of reeling drunkards, and above these I would 
have this motto, " The paradise of smart young men." For they are constantly doing things which lead 
to such a paradise. And when they come to it they are in dismay. As if a man should put his hand in 
the fire, and say, " Why, it bums V^—H, W. £eecher. 

10. The love of money is the root of all evil. Not| is the only root whence all evils spring, 
but is the root whence all manner of evils may, and as a matter of fact do, arise. — Al/ord. If you say 
•' LOVE of nM»nej,»» it is a root of all evil; but if you have «i«t« of MONEY," it is not necessarily so.— 
Beecher. Not the money itself, but the tew of it, the wishing to he rich (v. 9), " is a root {Ellicott and 
Middleton: not as English Version, **the root") of all evils.** (So the Greek plural.) The wealthiest 
may be rich not in a bad sense ; the poorest may covet to be so (Ps. 62 : 10). Love of money is not the 
sole root of evjQs, but it is a leading *' root of bitterness " (Heb. 12 : 15), for " it destroys iaith, the root of 
all that is good" (Bengel) : its offshoots are "temptation, a snare, lusts, destruction, perdition." — J, F, 
and JS. Which. Referring on the connection of thought to " money," in the phrase •* love of money," 
which is one word in the original. Coveted after. Insatiably desiring.— ^. Clarke. Have erred 
from the faith. Ilave made a most fatal and ruinous departure from the religion of Christ. — A. 
Clarke. It is not necessarily implied that they were ever real Christians. They have been led from 
truth and duty, and from all the hopes and Joys which religion would have imp&rted,*^ Barnes. Faith 
here is not merely belief, but the living obedient faith in Christ as our Lord and Master, which is the 
source of religious life. Covetousness leads to wrong actions, and wrong actions to wrong doctrines. 
Pierced themselves through, &c. The word signifies "to be transfixed in every part; " and is an 
allusion to one of those snares mentioned in v. 9, where a hole is dug in the earth, and filled fViIl of sharp 
stakes, and, being slightly covered over with turf, is not perceived ; and whatever steps on it falls in, and is 
pierced through and through with these sharp stakes. — A. Clarke. With many sorrovrs. With such 
sorrows as remorse and painful refiections on their folly, and the apprehensions of future wrath. — 
Barnes. And we may well learn from the many defalcations, and misuse of public and other moneys, in 
the eager haste to be rich, which have lately abounded; and the sad fate of many who once stood high, 
but have now fallen, — we may well look through prison-bars at them, and then turn to their ruined fami- 
lies and lost fortunes and fallen hopes, every thing ruined for this life and the next, and see how they 
have indeed pierced themselves through with many sorrows. Beware of the beginnings of evil, which 
love of money causes to seem' innocent. 

11. O man of God. The designation of the old prophets, applied to Timothy. —Alford, But all 
Christians lure men of God, belonging to God, serving God, taught by God, guided by God, heirs of God. 
Flee these thinsfs. Do not parley with these things (the love of money and its accompanying evils. — 
Afford). Do not go into temptation, or think you can be safe while looking back at this Sodom; but 
flee from them, turn your back upon them, and escape as Lot did from the city of destruction. The true 
use of riches is given in the verses which follow the lesson. FoUotv after. Paul here recognizes the 
great truth that the surest safety is not in negations, " thou shalt not," but in some positive object ol life 
higher and better than riches, which shall fill life's aims and hopes, and occupy its energies. The power 
of Christianity over the pleasures and temptations of evil is chiefly, not in forbidding, but in giving better 
pleasures and nobler aims, more earnest work, a stronger love, as Orpheus passed safely the isles of the 
sirens by overpowering their strains with sweeter strains of his own. — P. Kighteousness. Justice, 
right dealing and action. Godlinegs. Goodness (as *'God" is derived from **good"), the lovable, 
attractive likeness to God in character and life; like (jk>d, and fnym God. Faith. Tnat trust in God 
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these things ; and follow after right- 
eousness, godliness, fs^th, love, pa- 
tience, meekness. / 

12 Fight ^ the goo4' fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life, whereunto 
thou art also called, and hast pro- 
fessed ^ a good profession before many 
witnesses. 

13 1 give thee charge * in the sight 



^f God, who quickeneth all things, 
djud before Christ Jesus, who* before 
I^ntius Pilate witnessed a good con- 
fession ; 

14 That thou keep this command- 
ment without spot, unrebukable,* 
until the appearing * of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ : 

15 Which in his times he shall 



» 2 Tim. 4:7. « Heb. 10 : 23. « ch. 5 : 21. * John 18 : 36, 37. » Phil. 2 : 16. « 1 Thees. 5 : 23. 

which is the source of goodness, and of comfort and power, also fidelity lo man. Ijotc, to God and 
man, the hardest of all the virtues to obtain, but the best, including all in their perfect proportion, as the 
white rays of the sun include not only all the primary colors, but every one of the 3,000 tints and shades. 
Patience, in all trials and temptations, never failing, never falling. Meekness. Bearing with a Chris- 
tian spirit the pride and overbearing acts of those who have gained ui\}ust wealth, and seem to have sur- 
passed us. But the meek shall inherit the earth. (On these see Lesson VI., Third Quarter.) 

12. Fight the grood fight of faith. The warfare against sin and error of all kinds, in the 
church and out, but only with spiritual weapons, true love, zeal, and the Spirit of God. — P. The 
•' fight of faith," because it is bom of the fEiith, is proper to the faith, and has power only from the 

'^ faith. — Lange, I^ay hold on etemallife. All this is an allusion to the exercises in the public 
i Grecian games; fight, conquer, seize upon the prize, carry off the crown of eternal life. — A. Clarke, 
Eternal life is not merely future life, but that life begun here in the soul, which is of the same nature 
with that lived in heaven, fUll of all holiness and blessedness. Whereunto thou art caUed. By 
the Holy Spirit, by the providence of God. This was God's call and plan for him, therefore lay hold of 
it. Professed a good profession. *' The good profession " of faith in Christ; the confession which 
every servant of Christ must make on entering his service, or professing it when called upon so to do. — 
Alfyrd. Before many witnesses. In public, before the world ; and at many times when called upon 
to "stand up for Jesus "in the presence of enemies or friends; before ministers, teachers, friends, the 
whole viftible and invisible church ; nay, before the Lord and his angels. Next to the thought of the 
Lord's coming, this of our good confession has the strongest influence on our fidelity. — Lange. 

13. I give thee charge. A solenm command and exhortation founded on authority from God 
and his own personal experience. In the sight of Ood. God looking on, witnessing, recording, and 
ready with his encouragement and reward. Who quiclseneth all tilings. Maketh them alive, is \ 
the source of life. There Is most probably a reference to eternal life. — Alford. An encouraging re- i 
membrance of the resurrection, and thus indirectly a motive against the fear of death in the cause of 
Jesus. — De Wette, Perhaps he means to say that as God is the source of life, natural and spiritual, he 
had a right to require that it should be employed in his service. — JBames. Who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed. The reference is to the fact that the Lord Jesus standing at the bar of Pilate did 
not shrink ftom an open avowal of the truth. — Barnes, A good confession. The good confession, 
viz., that whole testimony to the verity of his own person, and to the truth, which we find in John 18. 
That our Lord's confession was made in the midst of danger, and with death before him, is a powerful 
argument to firmness for his servant in his own confession. — Alford. 

14. Keep this (the) commandment. Not any special commandment just given, but a general 
compendium of the rule of the gospel, after which our lives and thoughts must be regulated. (See ch.* 
1 ; 5.) — Alford, Without spot. Without stain or blemish, perfectly pure. Unrebukahle. So 
that none can justly reproach or find fault with tlie way it is kept. Both these words belong to " com- 
mandment." Dntil the appearing of our liord. The great day when Christ is to come to judge 
the woild in righteousness, and speak his •• Well done, good and fEiithful," to those who have done well. 

15. Which. The appearing mentioned in the last verse. In his times. In the proper ap- 
pointed times, unknown to Paul or any one. " Bengel remarks the plural, which seems to imply long 
spaces of time." In hia times : Greeks ** Ui% own [fitting] times " (Acts 1 ; 7). The plural implies suc- 
cessive stages in the manifestation of the kingdom of God, each having its own appropriate time, the 
regulating principle and knowledge of which rest with the Father (ch. 2 ; 6. 2 Tim. 1 : 9. Tit. 1 : 3. 
Heb. 1:1). — J. F. and B. He shall show. Make manifest, cause to appear. Are these vs. 15, 16, 
said of the Father, or of the Son? Chrysostom holds very strongly the latter view ; but strcly the term 
** in his own seasons," compared with *' the seasons which the Father hath kept in his own powsr' 
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1 Tm. 6: 6-16 



show, wlio is the blessed ^ and only 
potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; 

16 Who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which ^ no man 



can approach unto ; T^hom*no man 
hath seen, nor can see: to whom ^ 
be honor And power everlasting. 
Amen. 



1 Ch. 1: 17. « Rev. 1: 16, 17. » Exod. 33: 20. * Jude 25. Rev. 1: 6. 

(Acts 1 : 7) determines for the former. So does ** whom no man hath seen '* in v. 16. This same < 
nation occnrs in Rev. 17 : 14, applied to our Lord. — Afford. Blessed. In himself; so about to be the 
source of blessing to his people at Christ's appearing, whence flows their "blessed hope" (ch. 1: 11; 
Tit. 2 : 13). — J. F. and JB. And only potentate. The only supreme ruler and power, in distinction 
fi'om all idols, or idea that evil is a co-ordinate power with good. King of kings, &c. The idea is, 
that all the sovereigns of the> earth are under his sway, that^one of them can prevent the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes. — Bamea, And they are compelled to carry out his purposes, so that all nations 
and events, all wars and conmierce, are so controlled by God as to aid in the end his kingdom and his sal- 
vation. History is full of this truth. 

16. Who only hath immortality. Ood is said only to have inmiortality, because he hath it 
not by the will of another, as the rest who possess it, but of his own proper essence. — Justin Martyr, 
He is the source of immortality to all who are partakers of it. — Olshattaen. Dwelling in the light. 
Possessor of the light, as he is of the life. — Lange. The source of light to the universe; nothing to 
hide, no deeds of darkness, and only hidden because the light is too great for mortal eyes to see. No 
man approach unto. (Sec Illustrative, HI.) Whom no man hath seen, nor can see. A de- 
scription of the invisible nature of God, which includes also the idea that he is incomprehensible. — 
Lange. Even the partial display to Paul at Damascus (Acts 9) blinded PauL To reconcile this state- 
ment with the instances where one is said to have seen 6h)d, the explanation of one of the rabbins is 
correct. " Of that divine glory mentioned in the Scriptures, there is one degree which the eye of the 
prophets were able to explore; another which all the Israelites saw, as the cloud and consuming fire; 
the third is so bright and so dazzling that no mortal is able to comprehend it, but, should any one ven- 
ture to look on it, his whole frame would be dissolved." — Rahbi Jehudah, To whom be honor and 
power everlasting. To whom they properly belong. Some suppose we have here a fragment of an 
ancient church hymn. — Lange. This expresses his hearty Amen^ the deep desire of a pious heart, that 
all might be to God's glory and honor. The Christian does not merely admit the doctrine, but it finds 
a hearty response in his bosom. — Barnes. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. True riches. There is a legend of the apostle St. Thomas, that the Lord appeared to him in 
Cflosarea, and informed him that Gondoforus, king of the Indies, wished a finer palace than that of the 
emperor of Rome. At the Lord's bidding he went to the Indies, and King Gondoforus gave him a large 
amount of silver and gold, and commanded him to build therewith a magnificent palace. The king went 
away for two years. On his return he found that St. Thomas had given away all the gold and silver to 
the i)oor and sick. He was angry, and cast him into prison preparatory to infiicting a horrible death. 
In the mean time the king's brother died; but in four days he rose, and told King Gondoforus that he 
must not harm St. Thomas; " for," said he, **I have been to paradise, and the angels showed me a 
wondrous palace of gold and silver and precious stones, and said, ' This is the palace which St. Thomas 
has builded for thy brother Gt>ndoforus.' " — P. 

II. There is a capital illustration of v. 12, ** Lay hold on eternal life," in Dr. Guthrie's sermon oo 
thilt text in his " Way of Life," taken from one of Dr. Kane's experiences among the icebergs. 

IIL Seeing God. " You teach mc," said the emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshua, <* that your 
God is everywhere, and boast that he resides in your nation. I should like to see him." — <* CK>d's pres- 
ence is indeed everywhere," said the rabbi, "but he cannot be seen; no mortal eye can behold his 
glory." The emperor insisted. '* Well," said Joshua, " but suppose you go first and look at one of his 
ambassadors." The rabbi took l)im into the open air, and bade him look at the sun, theu blazing in 
m<)iidian splendor. '* I cannot see," said Trajan : "the light dazzles me." Then said Rabbi Joshua, 
" Thou art unable to bear the light of one of his creatures : how, then, couldst thou look upon the Crea- 
tor.' The sight would annihilate thee."— ^o«<6r'« Cyclopadia* 

PRACTICAL. 

1 . (V. 0.) Contentment the fruit of the gospel : only under the gospel promises and hopes can the 
K>ul be ti ulj content, and yet not tall into the inaction which opposes progress. 
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2. We must be content not only without what we cannot have, but with what we do have. He who 
does not use well what he has, Is content without it, not with it, and that is not true contentment. 

3. Godliness is gain. No one can estimate its value to us for this world as well as the next. 

4. (V. 7.) We cannot carry any worldly thing out of the world; but by worldly things we can 
lay up treasures in heaven, — good deeds, noble character, love to God, may be carried with us. 

5. (V. 8.) Seeking after so much of this world as is necessary, enough for all our wants and usee, 
is not forbidden, but enforced, by the gospel. We must be diligent in business; and it is safe so long 
as we also are " fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 

6. (V. 9.) Note the terrible dangers to which those who are bound to be rich are exposed. 

7. I should fear to pray for wealth for myself or my children. If I knew I should devote it to God, 
I should be glad to possess it, but I do not know. — Reo. Gardner Spring j D.D. 

8. The love of money will in all probability prove the eternal overthrow of more characters among 
professing Christians than any other sin, because it is almost the only crime that can be indulged in, 
and a profession of religion at the same time be supported. — Thomas Fuller. 

9. One great cure of this lust for riches is given in v. 18, in the true use of riches. 

10. (V. 11.) Another great safeguard is in filling the soul with nobler purposes, and occupying the 
energies in higher pursuits. 

11. (Y. 12.) Eternal life is God's free gift, but it must be laid hold of with all the energies of the 
soul. 

13. God calls us continually to eternal life. His greatest desire for all men is, that they may have 
eternal life. 

13. It is a good thing to make a profession of religion, if we have any religion to profess. 

14. We are aided in doing right by the great cloud of witnesses around us, God and Jesus, and 
the angels and all good men. Every good deed others have done is a witness of ours, by being com- 
pared with ours. 

15. What a great and glorious Father we have, of whom we are heirs ! and how glorious is our 
elder Brother and Friend I Who would not desire to be worthy of such a Father and Bavionr and Friend ? 



Lesson XII. — September 21, 1879. 
THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. — Titus 3: 1-9. 



TIME. Autumn, A. D. 67; very soon after the first Epistle to Timofhy, and about a year befort 
the death of Nero, by whom, tradition says, Paul was beheaded. 

Pli ACE. Written probably from Ephesus to Titus in the island of Crete. 

AUTHOR. St. Paul. 

RUIiERS. ITerot emperor of Rome; his last year (16th). GesHus JFVbnc«, governor of Judna. 
Agrippa II., of other parts. Publius Lucinius Mucianus, prefect of Syria. 

PLAC£ IN BIBL£ HISTORT. This Epistle was written five or six years after the ck>se ol 
the history given in the Acts. 

CONT£]»IFORABY RTEKTS. As in last lesson. 

TITUS. It is strange that he is never mentioned by this name in Acts. He was a Gree kr and there- 
fore a Gentile (Gal. 2: 1, 3), and converted by Paul (ch. 1:4). He was employed by the apostle, in 
preparing the collection for the poor saints in Judasa, and became the bearer of the second Epistle to the 
V, ■)rinthian8 (2 Cor. 8 : 16, lY, 23). Paul in it calls him " my partner and fellow-helper concerning you." 
His being located in Crete (Tit. 1 : 5) was subsequent to Paul's first imprisonment, and shortly before 
the second, ^bout 67 A, D.,ten y^rs subsequent to the last notice of him in Second Corinthians, 57 A. D. 
Tradition represents iiim to have died peaceably in Crete, as Archbishop of Gortyna, at an advanced age. 
— «r. F. and B. 

CRtlTE. The island of Crete where Titus was located, now Candia in the Mediterranean, is about 
160 miles long, and from six to 35 miles wide. It was anciently celebrated for its hundred cities. Mount 
Ida, one of the famous peaks, contained among its remarkable caverns the renowned Labyrinth of an. 
tiquity. Many of the fables of mythology laid their scenes in Crete. The modem Cretans are said b| 
travellers to be no better than in the days of Paul. " The worst characters in the Levant." — Whiintyn 
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1 Put them in mind to be subject^ 



to principalities and powers, to obey no brawlers, hut gentle, showing* 
magistrates, to be ready to every 
good work. 



2 To speak evil of no man, to be 



all meekness unto all men. 

3 For" we ourselves also were 



/ Rom. 13: 1. « Eph. 4: 2. « 1 Cor. 6: 11. 1 Pet. 4: 8. 



CRETAN CHURCHES. When and by whom these churches were founded, is quite uncertain. 
In Acts 2 : 11, Cretans are named among those who heard the utterance of the Spirit on the day of Pente< 
cost. It is probable that these churches owed their origin to the return of individuals from contact with 
the preaching of the gospel. — Alford. The national character of the Cretans was low in the extreme, as 
iEpimenides quoted in ch. 1 : 12, paints it. Livj/t 44, 45, stigmatizes their avarice; PolyMtis, 6, 46, 9, their 
ferocity and fraud; and 6, 47, 6, their menda<dtyy — so much so, that " to Cretanize," is another name for 
to lie* They were included in the proverbial three infamous initials K or C, ** Cappadocia, Crete, Cilicia.** 
J, F, and B. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Put them in mind. The apostle, after having reminded (ch. 2 : 1-10) believers of the duties 
they owe to their fellow-believers, adds a memento in respect to their relation particularly to those who 
are not Christians (vs. 1, 2), which he makes still more emphatic by referring to their own former state 
(t. 8), and the mercy which had been shown to them (vs. 4-7). For the Cretans, characteristically In- 
clined, as a people, to rebellion, such an exhortation was necessary, especially at a time in which those 
who had Jewish feelings were showing a disposition more and more to resist the authority of the heathen 
magistrates. — Van Ooaterzee. To ho subject (willingly, so the Greek) to principalities (govern- 
ments) and powers (authorities). The civil government, especially of Rome, under whose dominion 
Crete now was. The word *' to be subject," denotes that kind of submission which soldiers render to their 
officers. It implies subordination; a willingness to occupy our proper place, to yield to the authority of 
those over us. — Barnes. To ohey. To be subject to, indicates the internal disposition; to obey, the 
external act which proceed from it. — Van Oosterzee. Magistrates. A public civil officer invested 
with the executive government, or some branch of it, sometimes used with reference to the highest officer 
of the government; more particularly applied to subordinate officers. — Webster. We may observe that 
the apostle here pays no regard to the question of the duty of Christians in revolutionary movements : 
his precepts regard an established power^ be it what it may. It^ in all matters lawful, we are bound 
to obey', but even the parental power does not extend to things unlawful. If the civil power com. 
mands us to violate the law of God, we must obey God before man. If it commands us to disobey 
the common laws of humanity, or the sacred institutions of our country, our obedience is due to the higher 
and more general law, rather than to the lower and particular. These distinctions must be drawn by the 
wisdom granted to Christians in the varying circumstances of human affairs : they are all only subordl 
sate portions of the great duty of obedience to law. To obtain by lawful means the removal or altera 
tion of an ui\)ust or unreasonable law, is another part of this duty; for all authorities among men must 
be in accord with the highest authority, the moral sense. But even where law is hard and unreasonable, 
not disobedience, but legitimate protest, is the duty of the Christian. — Alford. To be ready to every 
good work. Those good works, especially, which the government demands of subjects. — Van Ooster 
tee. The Christian must show that to be a good C!hristian is to be a good citizen; the better Christian, 
the better citizen. — It regards doing good in all kinds, and on every occasion that may offer. Mere harm- 
lessnees, or good words and good meanings only, are not enough without good works. — Henry. 

2. To speak evil (to blaspheme, to calumniate no one) of no man. There is no ground for 
the assumption that the apostle is now speaking directly of the magistrates, for the exhortations which 
follow are general, and refer to the relation of Christians to non-C7hristians. — Van Oostefzee. We are 
not to slander, revile, or defame any one; we are noi, to say any thing to any one, or of any one, which 
will do him injury ; we are never to utter any thing which we know to be &lse about him, or to give 
such a coloring to his words or conduct as to do him wrong in any way. — Barnes. Of no man. We 
are not to defame any man, no matter how much of an opposer he may be. To repeat even the truth 
against a person carelessly, needlessly ; to help circulate stories that may be true, when it is not essential 
to the community in order to stop evil, is speaking evil of others, as well as to tell the evil that is false. 
— No brawlers. Not quarrelsome, not attacking others. Gentle. Towards those who attack us. 
Yielding, considerate, not urging one's rights to the uttermost, but forbearing and kindly. — J. F. and B. 
The forbearing man must have been, it is to be feared, a somewhat exceptional character in Crete, where 
aa innate coveiousnets, exhibited in outward acU of aggression both privately and publicly, is described 
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sometimes foolish, disobedient, de- 
ceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another. 



4 But after that the kindness and 
love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, 

5 Not ^ by works of righteousness 



iEph.2:4,8,9. 



by PolybiuB as one of the prevailing and dominant \iceB.—MlicoU. Showing all meekness (the - 
opposite of passionate severity) unto all men. We mnst he of a mild disx)osition, and not only have 
meekness in our hearts, bat show it in our speech and conduct. Meekness in all instances and occasions, 
not toward friends only, but to all merit though still with wisdom as James admonishes. 

3. For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish. Here follows, as confirming the propri- 
ety of the conduct here required towards those who are not Ohristiims, a reference to the fact that the 
Christian himself was formerly in the same state of ungodliness as those who were not Christians, and 
that he owes his deliverance from this state not to his own merit. Such a picture does the apostle hold 
up before the Cretans of their former state. In their uncharitable contempt of their neighbor, they seem 
to have quite forgotten that it is their own previous character which they now find in those who are not 
Christians. — Olshausen. Foolish. Without true spiritual understanding. There is an observed reg- 
alar increase of mental obliquity and debility as the inner man grows in corruption. Salt waters at the 
roots of our trees are not more sure to scorch and kill the foliage above, than are iniquities in the heart 
to wither and despoil the intellectual powers. — Eev» Charles White, D.D., in Ifational Preacher. Dis- 
obedient. To God, to law, to right. A general characteristic. Deceived. Erring, wandering from 
the right way. In consequence of ignorance not knowing the right way ; and, in consequence of imbelief 
and obstinacy, not choosing to know it. There are none so blind as those who toill not see. — A. Clarke, 
Every one who is converted feels that before his conversion he was deceived as to the comparative value 
of things (as to the ei^joyment of pleasure, &c.). — Barnes. Serving: divers (various) lusts. Strong 
irregular appetites of every kind. — A. Clarke, And pleasures. Sensual pleasures; intent only on 
the gratification of every sense ; living like the brutes, having no rational, spiritual objects worthy the 
pursuit of an immortal being. — A. Clarke. Pleasures and appetites are right when they serve the reason 
' i and conscience and good of man. They are fearfUl evils tohen we serve them ; good servants, but terrible 
' , masters. The sin is not in them, but In making them masters instead of servants. (See Illustrative, HI.) 
liiving in malice and envy. Not a momentary state, but the steady direction of the life ; a life whose 
ruling disposition is malice (all kinds of evil) and envy (displeasure at the prosperity of others) . —Lange, 
Hateful. Deserving to be hated; worthy of abhorrence. Hating: one another. No brotherly love 
when others came in conflict with their selfishness. — Some of the Greek moralists expressed a dissolute 
and sensual life by nearly the same expressions as those employed by the apostle. Plutarch in " Prao- 
cept. Coiyug.," and Josephus, " Antiquities," 15, 4. — A. Clarke. It is true that each person is not equally 
chargeable with every vice ; but, seeing that all are slaves of wicked desires, Paul embraces in a general 
statement all the fruits that are anywhere produced by unbelief. — Caboin, 
^ 4. The kindness. Goodness, benevolence, and love toward man. The source of our salvation 
is in the kindness and love of God. Christ did not die to make God love us, but because God lov ed ns : 
therefore Christ came to die for us. " God so loved the world," &c. God our Savlohr. "DufSaviour 
God : the triune God, father. Son, and Holy Spirit, with one infinite Ib^ to man, is the source of oar 
salvation. Appeared. Was manifested. It was always in God's heart. It was manifested in CJhrist, 
and in its effect in the salvation of those who believe. 

5. Not by works of righteousness. Tills salvation is not by virtue of (any thing we 
have done), "out of," as the ground out of which an act springs. — Alford^ Those described 
in V. 3 could not possibly have works of righteousness to plead: therefore, if saved at all, they 
rau»«t be saved by mercy. — A, Clarke. We have done. We did. — Alford, Lange. But accord- 
ing to. After the measure of, in pursuance of, after the promptings of. — Afford. His mercy. 
[Hh luve and compassion for the guilty. No man can claim salvation by right. Its source is in the 
in Unite love of God; and there every saved person loves to place the glory. Saved us. Saved frt^m 
sin, not in sin, nor with sin. Saved those who believe, all who are saved. Although the enjoyment of 
!4uIvation is still incomplete, yet its possession Is assured and sealed the moment we come Into union with 
CI rist by faith. — Lange. By the washing of regeneration. The laver ; always the vessel or po«»' 
ir which the washing takes place. It is the font of (pertaining to, belonging to, setting forth) regenera- 
ti«>n. — Afford. Undoubtedly the apostle here means baptism, the rite by which persons were admitted 
into the Church, and the visible sign of the cleansing, purifying Influences of the Holy Spirit. Baptism la 
only a sign, and therefore should never be separated from the thing signified. But it Is a rite commanded 
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which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of tEe Holy Ghost ; 

6 Which he shed on us abundant- 
ly through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; 



7 That being justified^ by his 
grace, we should be made heirs ac- 
cording to the hope of eternal life. 

8 Tills is a faithful saying, and 
these things I will that thou affirm 
constantly, that they which have be- 



^ Bom. 3: 



bj God himself, and therefore the thhig signified should not be expected without it. — A. Clarke. II is 
the same as John 3 : 3, 5. Except a man be bom of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. (See Bom. 10 : 9.) Some make the washing to be spiritual only, — by the regeneration which 
washes or cleanses the heart from sin. Regreneratton. This word (Palingeneaia) occurs only in Matt, i 
19 : 28. There it is the great second birth of heaven and earth in the latter days ; here, the second birth of | 
.Individual man. — Al/ord, It is substantially the same thing as " being bom ft-om above," or born again; 
or bom of the Spirit (John 3: 3). — Olahaiiaen, And (by the) renewing.' The renovation, the mak- 
ing over anew. The expression may differ from the preceding in indicating the farther progress and 
development of the new life, while the former only indicates its commencement. — Lange. The word is 
used of the gradual renewal of heart and life in the image of God, following upon the new birth, and 
without which the birth is a mere abortion. It is here treated as potentially involved in God's act of 
saving us. — Alford, Ot, Brought about by (genitive of the efficient cause). — Alford. The Haly 
Ghost. Ghost is the old English for spirit. Although the Spirit of God be of infinite, essential, and 
original holiness, yet I conceive he is rather called the Holy Spirit or the Spirit of holiness (Rom. 1 : 4) , 
because it is his particular office to sanctify or make us holy. — Bp. Pearaoiu 

6. Which (whom) he shed (poured out) on us abundantly. The rich gifts of the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost and in revivals is but a type and manifestation of the abundant gift of tha Spirit to every 
Christian at all times, more than he has room to receive. Through Jesus Christ. He having pur- 
chased it for us, and made the pouring out possible in and by his own blessed sacrifice. — Alford. 

7. That. In order that. The aim and result of what God has done (vs. 5, 6). Being justified. 
Acquitted fi-om the guilt and punishment of sin (treated as just) , and thus received again into the favor 
and friendship of God. — Lange, By his grace. God's free mercy, his loving kindness to the un- 
deserving. We should be made heirs. The result of salvation is that we become heirs of God, 
because we are his children (Bom. 8 : 17). We are heirs, as children, (1) of God's nature, a character 
like his ; (2) of God's possessions, our heavenly home and all its glories ; (3) of God's care and love, as 
ever members of his family. According to the hope. In pursuance of, consistently with, the hope, 
so that the inheritance does not disappoint, but fally accomplishes and satisfies the hope. — Alford. Of 
eternal life. The life of God implanted in us ; the holy, true, joyful Ufe which does not destroy thesoul, 
but abides and grows forever; not merely eternal existence, but holy, happy existence as given by God. 

8. This is a faithful saying. That which has just been uttered is faithful, fully worthy of belief, 
trustworthy. These things. The doctrines and duties of which he has been speaking. The phrase 
refers to what has been spoken, not to wliat follows. Affirm constantly. The apostle desires with 
such eamestnessto have the doctrine of firee grace preached, because it is the great means of leading 
sinners to holiness. — Lange. That they. In order that. What follows is to be the result of the 
thorough affirmation in vs. 4-7. — Alford. Which have l>elieved. Faith is not the cause of our sal- 
vation, but it is the fountain and source of good works. Faith produces a life in the soul. The proof 
of life is its good fruit. No one can prove himself a Christian without good works. Be careftil to 
maintain (practise) good works. Let them be careftil to assign the highest rank to good works. 
— Calvin. The original word for " maintain " has a beauty and energy which I believe it is impossible 
to preserve by any litelral translation. It implies that a believer should not only be exercised in, but 
eminent for, all good works ; should outstrip others in the honorable race, be both a pattern and apalron 
of universal godliness. — Hervey. The good works here refer not merely to acts of benevolence and 
chailty, but to all that is upright and good, to an honest and holy life. — Barnes. Good toorka, thoug** 
not superior to faith, are necessary with regard to, I. God, that his authority may be. acknowledged, and 
his supremacy revered. II, Our neighbor : they show the reality of our religion. III. Ourselves : (1) 
the only legitimate assurance of a state of future salvation is derived from their existence and appear- 
ance ; (2) even in this life, they are necessary to our safety and advantage. — Dr. Leif child. These 
tilings^ All included In vs. 4^. Are good. In themselves excellent, hoAorable, beautiful. And 
profitable. They promote human happiness and well-being. 
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lieved in God might be careful ^ to 
maintain good works. These things 
are good and profitable unto men. 
9 But^ avoid foolish questions, 



and genealogies, and contentions, 
and strivings about the law; for 
they are unprofitable and vain. 



1 vs. 1,14. » 2 Tim. 2: 23. 



9. Foolish questions. He calls them " foolish/' because they contribute nothing to godliness. 
— Calvin. Curious inquiries concerning things which are of no consequence to Christian Mth and 
spiritual life, and are even a hinderance to them. — Lange, The same maybe said of multitudes of 
things about which men dispute so earnestly now. — Bamea. Genealc^es. Records of our ances- 
tors, from whom we or others are descended. Not what we are, but what our ancestors were. The Jews 
kept careful genetdogical records which in the lapse of centuries would become very numerous and 
complicated. — Bamea. Contentions. The natural result of foolish questions is strife. Most church 
and denominational quarrels are about incidental and secondary matters, forms, methods, less impor- 
tant doctrines. Nothing will cause more wrangling than those unimportant questions which can never 
be settled. ^Strivingrs about the law. Controversies about rites and ceremonies, about the distinc- 
tion of different kinds of food, and things of that nature. — Calvin. Unprofitable and vain. And 
especially in a sabbath-school class. Many a sabbath hour is spent in fruitless discussion of points 
which would do no special good if they could be settled. And all these take the place of the great mat- 
ters of true doctrine, of faith and love, of good works. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Tlie grood citizen. The schools should teach the children that their first duty and liigbest 
privilege is to become good citizens; and a good citizen, be he cobbler or manufacturer, tailor or sena- 
tor, upholsterer or cabinet-officer, will never condescend to become an incompetent or unworthy presi- 
dent of the United States. Were all the boys and girls to leave school ftilly imbued with this knowl- 
edge, the republic would be safe; the political firmament would be sustained upon shoulders firmer 
than those of Atlas, and its stars would shine with ever-increasing number and brilliancy. The third 
and highest form of spiritual power is moral and religious. Give me leave simply to state my 
belief that the only solid basis for an enduring republic is the Rock of Ages. Any other foun- 
dation is unstable and insecure as the sands of the seashore. Let the tower be built in obedience to 
God's laws, and it will reach unto heaven, the children of men will re-unite in permanent harmony, sci- 
ence and religion will coincide, and the one universal speech will be God's word written on the sun, 
moon, and e^tars, on the solid earth itself, and in the gospel. — Pro/eaaor Benj. Peirce of Harvard Uhu 
veraity. 

II. Speak evil of no man. A man became offended with another, and would not 8i>eak to 
liim, even when he met him on the street. In order to win him, the man with whom he was offended 
took every possible opportunity to speak well of him. He spoke not a word against, but in his praise 
whenever he could. This continued a year and a half; and then the man, hearing the echo of these good 
words from various sources, was won over to friendship. 

III. The better Christian a man really is, the better neighbor he will be, the better citizen, the 
better scholar, the better man in business and in every relation of life. To make ift men, manly men, 
generous men, pure men, holy men, — this is the very office and mission of Christ. Holy men. Did you 
ever examine the origin of that word " holy " ? In its derivation it is the same as " whole." A holy char- 
acter is a whole character, a complete, rounded, symmetric, harmonious, perfect character. You walk 
over a recent battle-field, and you find every thing in fragments ; fragments of guns, of artillery, of horses, 
of men. Here is a man minus an arm ; there one lacking a limb ; yonder one who would be a man, but 
his head is gone ; yonder another all gone but his head. Now, what war in its wild havoc does on the 
battle-field, that sin does in society everywhere. The world is full of fragments of men. This world is 
a vast hospital filled with the broken and shattered wrecks of torn humanity; and Christ is walking up 
and down the wards, and seeking to make men whole, or, what is the same thing, to make them holy. — 
Beo,J,W.H<mgh, 

PRACTICAL. 
1. (V. 1.) Christianity lies at the foundation of true citizenship. 

JS. (V. 2.) The Christian's treatment of wicked men and opposers is one of the best belts of bis 
piety. 

3. (V. 8.) Sin tends to weaken the mind, and ii^ure the Judgment. 
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and the ai*k ^ of the covenant over- 
laid round about with gold, wherein 
was the golden ^ i)ot that had manna, 



and Aaron's rod • that budded, and 
the tables ^ of the covenant ; 

5 And over it the cherubims * of 



1 Exod. 25 : 10, &c. « Exod. 16 : 33. « Num. 17 : 10. * Exod. 34 : 29; 40 : 20. « Exod. 25 : 18, 22. 

body, Boal, and spiilt to God.— R. W. Dale. The ark of the covenant. This ark or cheat was made 
of shittim-wood, was two cubits and a half long, a cubit and a half broad, and the same in height (Exod. 
25 : 10). It was completely covered with gold, and had a lid, which was called the " mercy-f-cat," on whicl 
rested the shekinah, the symbol of the divine presence, between the outstretched wings of the cherubim. 
It was called " the ark of the covenant," because within it were the two tables of the covenant, or the law 
of God written on tables of stone. It was a simple cheat, coffer, or box, with little ornament, though rich 
in its materials. A golden crown or moulding ran around the top, and it had rings and staves in it43 rildes 
by which it might be borne (Exod. 25: 12-16). This ark was regarded as the most sacred of all the 
appendages of the tabernacle. Containing the law, and being the place where the symbol of the divino 
presence was manifested, it was regarded as peculiarly holy, and in the various wars and revolutions in 
the Hebrew commonwealth it was guarded with peculiar care. — Barnes. For a thousand years the ark 
was preserved. But when Jerusalem was overthrown by the Chaldseans it ijerished. — Dale. Wherein 
was. In 1 Kings 8 : 9, 2 Chron. 6 : 10, it is said there was nothing in the ark of Solomon's temple save 
the two stone tables of the law put in by Moses. But the expression that there was nothing then therein 
save the two tables, leaves the inference to be drawn that formerly there were these things mentioned by 
the Rabbis and by Paul here. — J. F. and B. Golden pot that had the manna. Containing an omer 
(about three quarts, i.e., one man's daily portion) of the manna with which the people were fed in the 
wilderness. — In Exod. 16, Aaron is directed to take a pot of this manna, and lay it up for after genera^ 
tions. It was a perpetual testimony to the people of Israel, of the infinite resources and ceaseless \igilance 
of the divine pro\idence. — Dale. The pot of manna is a symbol of the heavenly spiritual bread of life. 
— Olshcncsen, Aaron's rod that hudded. See Num. 17 : 1-11. Olshausen makes it a symbol of 
regeneration, the dead rod being made to bud and blossom and bear fruit. Dale, taking the circumstances 
into view, makes it " a most significant declaration of the peril of approaching God wilfully and presump- 
tuously in any other way than that which he has instituted ; also a declaration of the certainty of God's 
accepting the ministrations of the priests whom he has chosen." The tables of the covenant. The 
stone tablets on which the Ten Commandments were inscribed. In Exod. 84 : 28 these commandments are 
said ^ be the words of the covenant. — Stuart. They were the covenant of God with his people, " If ye 
shall do these ye shall live."— They were a most significant declaration (1) of the holiness of God's 
character, and (2) of the covenant which the Jewish ^nation had entered to bo holy too. — Dale. The 
chernbims of glory. Compare Gen. 3: 24, Exo(i!'2y,^^ Ezekiel, chs. 1 and 10, and Rev. 5: S-10. 
See Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations, " Solomon and Kings," pp. 85-99. Alford and Dale regard these 
figures as sj-mbols of " the creation of God." Sec on the •• Four Beasts " in Lesson 10 of this (Quarter. — ■ 
Eitto, Bush, &c., with more reason show them to be symbols of " the redeemed people of God." 
They were of gold, and placed upon "the cover of the ark, called the mercy-seat. Each one had four 
faces. One of the ox, an emblem of unwearied service; (2) of a lion, emblem of courage and zeal; (3) 
of a man, emblem of intelligence, wisdom, love; (4) ot an eagle, emblem of an active, soaring spirit, 
flying above the world, prompt for readiest and swiftest obedience. They stand on the mercy-seat, and 
on that ground become the habitation of God from which his glory is to shine upon the world. They 
expressly say (Rev. 5 : 8-10), " Thou hast redeemed w«." They are there distinguished from the angels, 
and associated with the ciders. They were of one piece with the mercy-seat, even as the Church is one 
with Christ; their solo standing is on the blood-sprinkled mercy-seat; they gaze down at it as the 
redeemed shall forever; they arc "the habitation of God through the Spirit."— The cherubim were 
bearers of the divine glori/, whence, perhaps, they derive their name. The shekinah or cloud of g^ry, 
in which Jehovah appeared between the cherubim over the mercy-seat, the lid of the ark. Is doubtless the 
reference. — J. F. and B. Shadowing the mercjr-seat. The cherubim wtre upon the mercy-scat, 
of one piece with it, and their wings stretched across its whole length. — What wo call the mercy-seat 
(in tho LXX. "propitiatory covering") was the golden covering of the ark, on which year by year the 
blood was sprinkled that the sins of the nation might bo atoned for. The Jews, in the presence of these 
symbolic figures of God's everlasting glory, were reminded that even sinful men might venture to adore 
him. The ark contained tho Ten Commandments (indeed, the whole book of tho law was in later time* 
placed there), which tho penitent Jew felt that he had broken. When he cried to God who dwelt 
between the cherubim, tho presence of tho law reminded him of his guilt. But on the very covering of 
the ark was sprinkled year by year the atoning blood ; and although \Sb conscience forbade him to think 
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glory shadowing the mercy-seat ; of 
which we cannot now speak particu- 
larly. 

6 Now when these things were 
thus ordained, the priests^ went 
always into tiie first tabernacle, 
accomplishing the service of God : 

7 But into the second toent the 



high priest alone * once every year, 
not without blood, which he offered 
for • himself, and for the errors of 
the people. 

8 The Holy Ghost this signifying, 
that the way * into the holiest of aD 
was not yet made manifest, while as 
the first tabernacle was yet standing : 



1 Nam. 23: 8. « Exod. 30: 10. Lev. 16: 2. » ch. 5: 3. « ch. 10^ 19, 20. Joh n 14: 6. 

that the sufferingB and death of a bollock or a goat could really expiate hia sin, he knew that Gh>d wo old 
not have instituted the ritual if he had not intended to forgive. — Dale. Of wlUoh, i.e., of all included 
in vs. 2-6. Tholuck thinks the twelve loaves of the show-bread represent the twelve tribes of the nation, 
presented as a community before Gh>d, consecrated to him [just as in the Lord's Supper believers, the 
spiritual Israel, all partaking of the one bread, and becoming one bread and one body, present themselves 
before the Lord as consecrated to him, 1 Cor. 10 : 16, 17] ; the oil and light, the pure knowledge of the 
Lord, in which the covenant people arc to shine [the seven (lights) implying perfection] ; the ark of the 
covenant, the symbol of Gh>d's kingdom in the old covenant, and representing God dwelling among his 
own ; the Ten Commandments in the ark, the law as the basis of union between God and man ; the mercy- 
seat covering the law, and sprinkled wiUi the blood of atonement for the collective sin of the people, 
God's mercy [in Christ] stronger than the law ; the cherubim, the personified [redeemed] creation, look- 
ing down on the mercy-seat, where God's mercy and God's law are set forth as the basis of creation. — 
J. F. and B. 

6. The priests. The ordinary priests. TTent always. Continually, day by day, at any tiine, 
without limit prescribed by the law; certainly twice, at least, each day (Exod. 30: 7, &c.).---4^onf. 
Tlie first tabernacle. The holy place, the foremost part of the two divisions of the tabernacle. 
Accomplishing: the senrice of God. The services meant are the morning and evening care of the 
lamps, the morning and evening offering of incense, and the weekly change of the show-bread. — Alford. 

7. Into the second, or holy of holies, within the veil. Once every jrear ; i.e., on the day of 
atonement, the tenth day of the seventh month (October). The entrance took place on that day^ twice 
at least (Lev. 16 : 12-16) ; the " once " meaning, as we speak, " on one occasion," one day. — Afford, It 
was called the day of atonement, at-one-ment as our fathers used to pronounce it, because on that day 
the sin which had come in between God and his people was put away, and the two were made one. It 
was the greatest day of the year, and would be looked forward to with the deepest interest by all who 
knew any thing at all about the evil of sin, and the blessedness of redemption and forgiveness. — Rodgers. 
Not without blood. That is, he bare with him blood to sprinkle on the mercy-seat. This was the 
blood of the bullock offered for himself, and of the goat for the people, borne in at two different times 
(Lev. 16 : 12) . — Barnes. ** Without the shedding of blood is no refhission of sins." 

8. The Holy Ghost sig^nif ying:. This teaches that all the arrangements and institutions of Jew- 
ish worship were intended by the Holy Ghost to have a religious significance. — Date. This. What 
follows. The way into the holiest of alL Into the true holy places in heaven.— -4(/i>r<l. Of 
which the most holy place In the tabernacle was undoubtedly designed to be an emblem. It was the 
place where the visible symbol of Gtod — the shekinah — dwelt. "Was not yet made manifest. The 
way to heaven was not opened or fully understood. It was not known clearly how men could appear before 
God, or how they could come with the hope of pardon. That way has now been opened by the ascension 
of the Redeemer to heaven, and by the assurance that all who will may come in his name. — Barnes, 
The first tabernacle. The anterior tabernacle, representative of the whole Levitical system. WJdle 
it (the first tabernacle, and that which represents the Levitical S3r8tem) as yet " has a standing (so the 

, Greek, i.e., has continualkce ; lasts), the way to heaven (the antitjrpical "holiest place") is not yet 
1 made manifest (cf. ch. 10: 19^, 20). The Old Testament economy is represented by the holy place, the 
New Testament economy by the holy of holies. Redemption by Christ has opened the holy of holies 
(access to* heaven by faUh now, ch. 4: 16; 7: 19, 25; 10: 19, 22; by si\fht hereafter, Isa. S3: 24. Eev. 
11: 19; 21: 2, 3) to all mankhid.— »/: F. and B. The holy place stands locally related to the holiest 
of all, just as, in respect of time, the tabernacle as a whole is related to the priestly service of Christ.-- 
Olshausen. 

9. Which was a flfirare. The first (or anterior) tabernacle was a figure, sjrmbol, similitude, 
symbolical representation. — Stuart, The time then present.. '* Tlie time being," the era of Juda 
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9 Which was a figure for the time 
then present, in which were offered 
both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not ^ make him that did the service 
perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science ; ^ 

10 Which stood only in meats* 
and drinks, and divers washings,* 
and carnal ordinances,* imposed on 
them until the time of reformation. 



11 Bui Christ being come an high* 
priest of good ' things to come, by 
a greater* and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is 
to say, not of this building ; 

12 Neither by the blood of goats' 
and calves, but by his own ^^ blood, 
he entered in once into the holy 
place, ^^ having obtained eternal re- 
demption/or us. 



« ch. 10 : 1, 11. P8. 40 : 6, 7. Gal. 3 : 21. » Pb. 61 : lft-19. » Lev. 11 : 2, Sec. < Num. 19 : 7, &c. » Eph. 
«; 16. « ch. 3: 1. » ch. 10; 1. « ch. 8: 2. » ch. 10: 4. »• Acts 20: 28. Rev. 1:6. 1 Pet. 1: 18, 
19. " ch.lO: 19. 

ism, in reference to which this outer tahcmacle stood as an emhlem. — A. C. Kendrick, I>.I>. Gifts 
and sacrifices. Gifts were thank-offerings. Sacrifices were sin-offerings. Not iiiak« perfect. { 
Perfectly remove the sense of guilt, and sanctify Inwardly through love. As pertalnlngr to the con> 
science. *'In respect to the (moral-religious) consciousness." They can only reach as far as the 
outward flesh. — J. F. and B. 

10. TIThicli stood. Consisted in. —^{/brd. Meats and drinks. Lev. 10: 0; 11: 4. Divers 
(various) wasliingrs. Exod. 29 : 4. Carnal ordinances. Ordinances affecting the flesh, the outer 
man and liis relations, and not his spiritual nature. Until the time of reformation (or reforming) ; 
i.e., when all these things would be better arranged ; the substance put where the shadow was before, the 
Buflicient grace where the insufficient type. The expression probably refers to ch. 8: 8, &c., the time 
when the Lord would make with his people a better covenant. ->^(/br(2. By the old law provision was 
made for the removal of external impurities, which excluded men f^om access to God, and from uniting 
with the rest of the nation in his service. The great annual ceremonies of expiation, though powerless 
to remove spiritual unclcanness, and securing no actual pardon, had this effect, that every man was f^ee 
to enter the tabernacle, and appeal to the divine mercy. They removed whatever external hinderances 
mi^t have otherwise excluded the sinful nation firom Uie external service of God. They sanctified *' to 
the purity of the flesh." — Dale. 

11. Here are the contrasted blessings of the new covenant. Christ an hij^li priest (see lant 
lesson) of good things to come. The future blessings of the heavenly world, which we believe in, 
and hope for now, and of which as believers we have already a prospective possession and an actual 
foretaste. — Delitzach. The blessings of the gospel dispensation. — Barnes. By (by means of) a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle. The same as "the true tabernacle" in ch. 8: 2; 9: 24. 
The heavenly tabernacle, or sanctuary where Christ our heavenly High Priest is officiating in a real 
expiation and forgiveness of sin. Not a passing through a first tabernacle — the outer heavens, as in ch. 
4: 14 — to a second, the holy of holies, where God's throne is; but the heavenly scene is typified by the 
tabernacle as a whole. — So Kendrick and De Moll. Not made vith hands, as was the Mosaic 
tabernacle. Not of this building, or creation ; not of this world, but heavenly, spiritual. 

12. Neither by blood of goats and calves, with which the mercy-seat was sprinkled in the 
day of atonement by the high priest (Lev. 16 : 6, 15). But by his own blood. By his death he made 
atonement for our sins. Once. Once for all. Ho need not make another sacrifice (v. 28). Entered 
into the holy place. Heaven (v. 24). The heaven of holiness, where he is gone to prepare a 
place for us, and us for the place. Obtained eternal redemption. Deliverance from sin and its 
consequences for ever and ever. The design of this sacrifice is that sinful men may be f^e to serve the 
living God. Grievously do they mistake the design of the death of Christ who suppose that it was 
simply intended to deliver us from the penalty of sin, and to leave us free to continuo in transgressions. 
The unclean were purified that they might enter the tabernacle, and take part in the service of God ; and 
tlie blood of Christ has been shed for us that we might have access to Ch>d. It does not render worship 
and obedience unnecessary : it is the means by which we are delivered from that which hindered both. — 
Dale 

PRACTICAL. 

1 (V. 1, 2 By types and symbols the Lord trains and teaches ns to the understanding of his 
great spiritual truths. 

2. It is only by the Old Testament that we can ftilly comprehend the New. 
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3. There is need of forms of worship and some ceremonial, bat only that which God himself wisdir 
Appoints for oar human worship and icnowledgc of God. 

4. But we need to feel the realities which underlie the forms. 

5. Be very careful to let no forms take the place of real communion with God. 

6. (Vs. 3-5.) God shows us how holy he is, and how unworthy wo are to approach his presence. 

7. (V. 8.) Heaven is a place of holiness, — the holiest of all, — and only by forgiveness and per- 
■onal holiness can we ever enter there. 

8% All men are conscious, at some time, of sin. 

9. No ceremonies, no good things we can do, no works of religion, can satisfy the conscience. 

10. Jesus Christ satisfies all the needs of the soul. He not only forgives sin, but ho purifies 00, and 
makes us fit for the " hoUest of all.'* 

1 1. (V. 12.) Our redemption is forever, a joy and glory that never pass away. 

12. How blessed to live where wo can enjoy the reality of that which the Jews knew only in types 
and shadows 1 



Lesson III. — October 19, 1879. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF FAITH.— Hebrews 11: 1-10. 



TIMJS. Written between A. D. 64 and 70. 

Pli ACE. Unknown. Probably written at Ephesus or Rome. 

BUIiEKS. Nero, emperor of Rome. Gessius Floras, governor of Judsea. Agrippa IL, of otbcr 
parts of Palestine. 

PliACE IN BIBLE HISTOBT. Written not long after the closo of tho history given in the 
Acts. 

CONTEMPOBABY £TENTS. Death of Seneca and Lacan, A. D. 65. Beginning of tho Jewish 
war, on the Jewish sabbath, April 19, A. D. 66, ending in tho destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ffitherto the Jewish Christians had continued to celebrate the ancient ritual, and their presence in 
the temple and the synagogues had been tolerated by their imbelieving coimtrymen ; but now they were 
in danger of excommunication. When banished from the temple they would no longer be able to 
claim any part in Abraham, Moses, David, and the prophets. Excommunication was more terrible than 
the loss of prox>crty, or the loss of life itself. Therefore the writer of this Epistle calls up the most 
glorious names of Jewish history to confirm his vacillating brethren. It was not by offering sacrifices, 
nor by attending festivals, that the noblest of their forefathers had won their greatness, but by their firm 
and steadfhst trust in Gh>d. From the very first, what God had asked for, what he had chiefly honored, 
was that very reliance on his word, from which, in this moment of peril and perplexity, the Jewish 
Christians were shrinking.— i?. W. Dale, This 11th chapter is a grand tableau, in which the several 
heroes of fsdth stand forth and act in as lifelikei forms as ever appeared in historical picture or sculp- 
tured frieze. As the previous chapter ended with faith, this begins with faith. It appropriately prefaces 
Its brilliant roll of examples by some account of that master-principle, which, in varying forms and 
degrees, ruled and triumphed in them all. This it gives in the cardinal words, tho text and key-note to 
all that foUows : " Now faith is the substance," &c. ~ Guthrie*a Heroes of Faith. 

1 Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things ^ not seen : 



2 For by it the elders obtained a 
good report. 

3 Through faith we understand* 



I Rom. 8: 24, 25. « Gen. 1: 1. Ps. 33: 6. 



EXPLANATORY. 

1. Now faith. The absence of tho article in the original indicates that wo are here to understand 
taltb. in its general and most comprehensive accopiAtion.— Guthrie. Faith is the substance ol 
thinSTS hoped fot'. Th6 word " hyposUuis ** (substance) signifies- base, bottom, foundation, then sob- 
ftacce ; lastly, ai\ao,Jtducia (th:, act of resting ono's self on, or confiding one's self to, any thing). Thia 
■Ignifiication boat aaita this passage. Faith is described as a confident trusting in onseen ftiture things. 
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that the worlds were framed by the I are seen were not made of things 
word of God, so that things which | which do appear. 

which we cannot yet grasp, but for which we must hope. — Olahausen. The ^rat commencement of the 
things hoped for is in u6 through the assent of faith, which virtually contains all the things hoped for. 
Through faith, the future object of Christian hope, in its beginning, is already present. True fhith infers 
the reality of the objects believed in and hoped for. — J. F. and B. To have faith is to receive and live 
in the unseen and spiritual world as an everlasting solid reality. So that heaven and hell, God's piom* 
iscs, and God's threatenlngs, are as real to us as sunlight and darkness ; purity and truth, godliness and 
love, and all spiritual qualities, arc as substantial as gold, or business, or land. Christ and his salvation 
and eternal life are as solid verities as the world on which we tread. To have faith is to receive these 
things, not only with the intellect, but with the heart, so that we live and move and have our being in 
them. — P.. By faith alone we are sure of eternal things that they abb; but by hope we are confident 
that WE BHALL HAVE them. All hope presupposes faith (Rotn. 8 : 25). — Hugo de St. Victor. No matter 
how true any thing is, it is mere shadow to us till we believe it. Faith makes it real substance to us. 
The evidence (demonstration, proof, convincing evidence) of things not geen. The meaning is, 
that faith in the divine word and promises is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof or demonstra* 
tion in regard to the objects of the unseen world; i.e., it satisfies the mind respecting their reality and 
importance, as proof or demonstration is wont to do. — Stuart. Faith is itself spiritual evidence, is to 
itself demonstration of things not seen. It is so self-luminous, so linked to heaven, to the eternal, to the 
pure, the good, the true, that it seeks no other evidence than what flashes radiant from itself. Instead 
of seeking evidence, it furnishes it; and £hus, in Christ's little ones it removes mountains by which intel- 
lectual giants arc crushed. This verse is rather a description than a definition of faith, — a descriptioii 
BO profoundly philosophic and fSu*-reaching as to find embodiment and illustration in all the examples that 
are ranged under it. — Guthrie. 

». By it (faith). On account of this, or " in this." Each word is expressive. The word " this »» 
ought to have appeared in our version, to give pointed emphasis to the idea that their faith was their 
fame, and that by no other avenue than faith could they have fought their way to renown. " In" is, if 
possible, more expressive; it denotes that in faith they lived as in their vital element, and that in thii 
element alone it was that they fought out their good fight, and "obtained a good report." — Guthrie, 
The elders. Not to be restricted to the ancient patriarchs and prophets of the primeval, and legal 
periods, but extends to all the heroes and martyrs of faith under the Old Testament down to the Macca- 
bean time, who, by their fidelity and steadfastness under inferior means of grace, became noble examples 
to the younger generation. — DelttzBch. Obtained a good report. What was the " good report " 
which they " obtained " ? It was the high mention and permanent record with which they were honored 
in that most indelible of fame's scrolls, — the word of God, which " liveth and abideth forever," — and in 
the subsequent national annals, and in the universal national heart. Only think of this very chapter. 
Wo have here in faint but fiery outline a gallery of spiritual portraits rapidly sketched, but how lifelike f 
A touch, a passing dash from the pencil of inspiration, and there the venerable ancient stands full length 
before you, nay, seems to move on the heaving canvas, coDjared up from the depths of the primeval 
time. — Guthrie. 

3. Through faith we understand. Before proceeding to cite his *' cloud of witnesses,"— the 
ancients who, by faith, found honorable mention in the most enduring of all rolls of fame, —the inspired 
writer conducts us as far back as wo could go for an illustration of faith's function in relation to things 
not seen : namely, to the Old Testament record of the work of creation ; for faith has to do with past as 
well as future, embracing without limit the sphere of the unseen. The allusion is to the inspired record 
«f creation, which is set forth as an object of fhith. For the knowledge of this we are entirely dependent 
on fhith. We were not there to see. Unless the Divine Architect had inspired one to inform us, we must 
have remained ignorant of the creation doctrine in its distinctive completeness. It was not a thing for 
us to perceive : it was a thing " through faith to understand," or apprehend. — Guthrie. The worlds. 
The universe. All that exists in time and space, visible and invisible, present and eternal. — J. F, 
and B. Were framed. Not simply created or brought into being, but also fitted, prepared, formed; 
i.e., reduced to form and order. — /Sft/ar^ By the word of €k>d. The almighty fiat (let it be). The 
allusion is manifestly to the oft-recurrent phrase in the first of Genesis, "And God said; " and to the 
numberless instances in scripture, in which God is declared to have called into being and to have framed 
all worlds by the word of his power.— Guthrie. So that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear. So that not out of things apparent hath that which is seen (i.e., the 
visible world) been made. In aU that wo see with our sense, of recreation and reproduction, tfuit which 
ia seen is made out of that which appears. The seed becomes the plant; the grub, the moth ; but that 
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4 By faith Abel^ offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of 
his gifts : and b}^ it he being dead 
yet speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch ^ was translated, 



that he should not see death; and 
was not found, because God had 
translated him : for before his trans- 
lation he hati this testimony, that he 
pleased God. 

6 But without faith it is impos- 
sible to please* liim: for he that 



1 Gen. 4 : 4, 6. « Gen. 5 : 22, 24. « Ps. 106 : 21-24. 



which is above sight, viz., faith, leads us to apprehend that this has not been so in the first instance ; that 
the visible world has not been made out of apparent materials. — Alford. Equivalent to the expression, 
" The visible creation was formed from nothing" (material) ; i.e., it came into existence by the command 
of God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. — Stuart. We must pass entirely from 
the chain of endless successions of causes and effects, to the Great First Cause, himself imcaused, and 
find in his attributes of absolute power and Godhead the first alphabet of the creation's lesson. Strils- 
Ingly elucidatory of this is Rom. 1 : 19-21. — Guthrie. So reason traces all acts and changes in matter to 
mind as the cause, and reason becomes the handmaid of faith. 

4. By faitb Abel oiBTered unto God a more excellent (literally, a much more) sacrifice 
than Cain. On what account the sacrifice of Abel was more acceptable, commcntatora have specu- 
lated much. Does notour text contain a solution of this question? Abel made his offering in faith. 
The implication is, Cain did not. — Stuart, Now, faith must have some revelation of God^ on which it 
fiastens. The revelation in this case was doubtless God's command to sacrifice animals (" the firstlings 
of the flock ") in token of the forfeiture of men's life by sin, and as a type of the promised bruiser of the 
serpent's head. It was not any intrinsic merit in " the firstlings of the flock" above "the fruit of the 
ground." It was God's appointment that gave it all its excellency as a sacrifice : if it had not been so, it 
would have been a presumptuous act of will worship, Cain, in unbelieving self-Hghteousness, presented 
merely a thank-offering ^ not like Abel feeling his need of the propitiatory sacrifice appointed on account 
of sin. — J. F. and B. By which he obtained witness. Which faitht not which sacrifice; by 
which must apply to the same as by it below, and that surely can refer to nothing but the faiths which ia 
the gi'cat leading idea of the chapter. — Alford. His offering made in faith was the means of his obtain- 
ing the divine testimonial that he was a righteous man. This is implied in what is said in Gen. 4:4. — 
Barnes. God testifying: of his gifts. There is but little doubt that the way in which God testified 
was by consuming Abel's sacrifice with fire. By it. itis faiths thus tried and manifested. He being 
dead yet speaketh. (Viz., as intei*preted by the parallel place, ch. 12 : 24.) By means of his blood, 
of which it is said by God in Gen. 4 : 10, '* The voice of thy brother's blood crieth to me from the 
ground." — Alford. The form of expression only, seems to be borrowed from Gen. 4: 10, for here it is 
the faith of Abel which makes him speak after his death, viz., to those who should come after him* 
exhorting and encouraging them to follow his example. — Stuart. 

5. By faith £noch. The son of Jared, and father of Methuselah. Faith was the ground of hia 
pleasing God; and his pleasing God was the ground of his translation. Translated. (Gen. 5 : 22, 24.) 
Implying a sudden removal (the same Greek as in Gal. 1 : G) from mortality, without death, to immor. 
tality ; such a change as shall pass over the living at Christ's coming (1 Cor. 15 : 51, 62). —J, F. and B. 
He had this testimony, that he pleased God. Implied in the declaration in Gen. 5 : 22, that he 
" walked with God." This denotes a state of friendship bettveen God and him, and of course implies 
that his conduct was pleasing to God. — Barnes, The meaning here is not that the testimony respecting 
Enoch was actually given before his translation, but that the testimony relates to his hsxxmQ pleased God 
before he was removed. — Stuart. 

6. Without faith it is impossible to please him. A general axiom, not a mere assertion 
regarding Enoch. — ^^ore2. Natural amiabilities and '* works done before the grace of Christ are not 
pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ; yea, rather, for that they are not 
done as God hath willed them to be done, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin.'.' — Article XIII,^ 
Book of Common Prayer. That which is done without reference to God, with no faith and love to him. 
is lacking in an essential clement of goodness : it is an act without the highest life and soul. He 
that cometh to God. As a worshipper. Must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewurder, &c. The two fundamental truths of all that can properly be called religion, arc here 
advened to. The first is a belief that God exists; the second, tliat he is the moral governor of the 
universe; i.e., that he rewards those who are pious, and consequently punishes those who are not. — 
Stuart, 
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Cometh to God must believe that he 
is, SLudtlmt he is a re warder of them 
that diligently seek him. 

7 By faith Noah,^ being warned 
of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to 
the saving of his house ; by the 
which he condemned the world, and 



became heir of the righteousness 
which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham,^ when he 
was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obej'cd ; and he went 
out not knowing whither he went. 

9 By faith he sojourned in the 



1 Gen. 6 : 14-22. » Gen. 12 : 1, 4, &c. 



7. By faith Noali, being warned of God. Noah's faith bad an object; and this we find 11 
the expression " warned of God." The ground of Noah's faith lay not in any thing ho saw either in bini« 
self or in others, but wholly and solely on a testimony from God. — Guthrie. Noah himself seems to 
have been the instrument of making this warning known, and of preaching repentance. St. Peter calls 
him " a preacher of righteousness," — from which, as well as from the probability of the case, we gather 
that he labored diligently to make known the purpose of God, and to exhort that untoward generation 
to llee from the wrath to come. — Kitto. Of things not seen as yet. It was not only unseen, there 
was no faintest indication of it. But Noah's faith, having God's word to rest on, swept all these moun- 
tains of difilculty headlong into the midst of the sea. Hence, minute and multiform and elaborate as 
the divine instructions about the ark were, Noah set about them, nothing doubting. How strong must 
have been the faith which thus sustained him in a task at once so conspicuous and apparently so 
uncalled for (and for 120 years)! — Guthrie. Moved with fear. Reverential fear; opposed to the 
world's sneering disbelief of the revelation and self-deceiving security. — J. F. and B. Prepared, an 
ark. (Gen. 6 : 14-22.) To the saving of his houBe. Or, preservation of his famil5^ It was not a 
selfish work that of Noah, for he earnestly sought to bring those about him to repentance and to safety 
during the 120 years that the ark was building; and it was because they would not come, that they were 
Bhut out. — P. God's determination to save Noah and his family had its ground in the general conform- 
ity of his mind and life to the divine will. — Beliteach. By the which. By which faith. It was by his 
faith, rather than by the results of that faiths that he condemned the world. — Al/ord. His faith, however, 
was shown by the building of the ark, and therefore to those around him that was the practical demonstra- 
tion of his faith. Ho condemned the world. His faith and obedience condemned the world, i.e., the 
unbelievers, in the same sense in which every good man's virtues and exhortations condemn such as will 
not attend to and imitate them. — Dodd, Became heir (obtained, acquired, became possessor of) of 
the righteousness which is hy faith. Noah is the first in Scripture who is called " righteous," or 
*'just " (Gen. 6:9). See Ezek. 14 : 14, 20. 2 Pet. 2:5.— Al/ord. Noah was not the heir to that right- 
eousness by inlieriiing it from his ancestors, but in virtue of it he was regarded as among the heirs or 
sons of God, and as being a possessor of that righteousness which is connected with faith. The phrase 
** righteousness which is by faith " refers to the fact that he was regarded and treated as a righteous man. 
The same faith or confidence in God which led Noah to believe what God said about the deluge would 
have led him to believe what he has said about the Redeemer; and to commit his soul to the safe keeping 
of the Redeemer, the true ark of safety. — Barnes. 

8. By faith Abraham {father of a multitude) when he was called. (Sec Gen. 12 : 1-4.) 
Now follow the examples of faith among the postdiluvian patriarchs, the ancestors of Israel. All that 
now follows has a special reference to a people of God which is hereafter to be bom, redeemed, and 
sanctified. The history of the patriarchs, as introductory to that of Israel, begins with the divine com- 
mand to Abraham to leave his country, kindred, and family, and journey towards a land which the Lord 
will show him. — Delitzsch. If Abraham, at the call of God, left his home without even knowing whither 
God would lead him, he rested more on things promised of God than on things present, more on the 
invisible faithfulness and power of the Lord than on what was visible. He showed that he had that 
state of mind called faith. — Olshausen. A place w^hich he should after receive for an in- 
heritance. (See Gen. 12 : 5.) This inheritance he received in the person of his posterity. Abraham 
liad no actual possession himself, except the field of Ephron as a burial-place. His faith showed him 
that it was only a type and pledge of a better country. — Clarke. He had not fully received even this 
promise when he went out, for it was not explicitly given him till he had reached Canaan (Gen. 
12 : 1, 6, 7). When the promise of the land was given him, the Canaanite was still in the land, and him- 
self a stranger. —J. F. and B. Not knowing whither he went. He even went out, iguoiunt of 
the place to which he was going; wliich gives a higher idea of the strength of Abraham's faith than if wc 
should suppose liim to be well informed respecting the land of Canaan before he went to it. — Stuart, 
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land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling^ in tabernacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise : 



.10 For he looked for a city* wliisa 
hath foundations, whose builder* 
and maker is God. 



1 Gen. 13: 3, 18; 18: 1, 9. « ch. 12: 22; 13: 14. » Rev. 21: 2, 10. 



9. He sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange country. Ho lived there as if 
he had no peculiar right iu the aoil ; as if he never expected to own it ; as if he were in a country wholly 
owned by others. He exercised no privileges which might not have been exercised by any foreigner. 
To all intents and purposes he was a stranger. — Barnes. In tabernacles. Intents. With Isaac 
and Jacob, tbe heirs with him. What is implied is not so much that the promise was renewed 
to them, as that all three waited for the performance of the same promise, and, in this waiting, built 
themselves no permanent abode. — Alford. 

10. He looked for a city which hath foundations. Beyond doubt, the heavenly city» 
the " JerusalemtDhich is above,** thus contrasted with the fhdl and movable tents in which the patri- 
archs dwelt. " Having the foundations " is to be found in Rev. 21 : 14, 19. Whose builder and 
maker. Gn^ek, " designer (Eph. 1 : 4, 11) and master-builder," or executor of t/ie design. The city i» 
worthy of its framcr and builder (sec v. 16; ch. 8:2). The divine promise to Abraham contained in it 
all the fulness of Messianic blessing. Christ and his salvation, the core of God's promises, the patriarchy 
as wo read in this very chapter, '* saw afar off." Abraham believed that gospel, and " his faith was 
counted unto him for righteousness," because it grasped in Jesus the divinely-gifted propitiating right* 
eousncss. Abraham's faith in this gospel enabled him, in respect to all his own interests, whether in the 
present or the future, to possess his soul in the unruffled calm of serenity and peace. — CftUhrie, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I« Faith the evidence of things not seen, &c. Dante pictures himself at heaven's gate» 
where, at the instance of his Beatrice, he is examined by St. Peter as to his faith. The first question put 
to him is, ** What is faith? " Turning to Beatrice, and receiving from her signs of encouragement, h© 
replies in the words of this text; and, when the apostle asks him to explain these weighty words, he 
gives entire satis£Eiction in his reply, in which, with reference to the celestial things hoped for, he says,— 

"Tliat all their being lies in faith alone. 
Whereon high iiope proceeds to base herself. 
And so faith takes the place and rank of substance. 
And it bchovcth us from our belief 
To draw conclusions without other sight ; 
And so faith takes the place of argument." 

H. An excellent illustration of yie value of faith is Frances Brown's beantlAil poem entitled 
••Losses," in *' Dana's Household Book of Poetry," p. 676. 

III. Faith and creation. For nearly 4,000 years men have believed God's written record of 
creation ; and now in these last days comes the latest science reading God's record in the rocl», and 
shows that the faith was well founded, for God actuaUy did exactly as It is said in the Bible that he 
had done. — P. 

rv. Increasing: faith. Many years ago, when they were planning the great suspension-bridge 
over Niagara, the question arose how to got those immense iron cables across tbe broud torrent. A kite 
was made to draw a slender twine from shore to shore ; by the twine they drew a cord, by the cord a 
rope, by that rope a larger rope, by that a cable able to sustain and bear across the rapids the heavy iron 
cuble with which they were to form the bridge. We are to use our small fiiith as the means of gaining 
more faith. We are to use our faith in sustaining us in the lesser trials and duties, and thus gain a faith 
that will sustain us in every trial and duty of life. The way to learn to do great things is to do little 
things well. The way to bo *' faithful in that which is much " is to " bo fiUthful in that which is least" 
Faith in smaller things contains the " come up higher " to the wider kingdom." — P. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. The great power of the world is £idth. It has power to overcome the world; power to make its 
possessor pure; power to gain heaven. 

2. (V. 3.) God's word as to creation has been proved true by science, so that what was stated 
4,000 years or more ago is now read out as correct in the rocks. Thus, God's word always proving tms 
when it can be tested, we have a foundation for believing things still unknown. 

3. We gain faith for great things, by our trials of faith in small things. 
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4. Sinners deoelye themselTM m to tho pleasure! of the world, and as to the frnlts and blessings of 
religion. 

5. The sinner is the slare of his appetites and pleasures. The Christian makes his appetites and 
pleasures to servo him. « 

6. The tendency of sin is to make ns hatefhl and abhorrent. 

7. Many of these evils are as yet but in bud and blossom in many sonls, but in the end there will 
be the terrible fruit of sin. 

8. (V. 4.) Christ came, not to make Ood love us ; but, because God first loved ns, therefore Chris* 
came. 

9. (V. 5.) The Christian loves to give all the praise and honor of his salvation to God. 

10. Salvation is a regeneration, a new creation, and a renewal of tho soul in the image of God. 

11. (V. 6.) Pentecost revivals are illustrations and examples of the abundant outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit daily upon every heart which will receive him. 

12. (V. 7.) The Christian's reward is to be the heir of God, —heir of his nature, his possessions, 
his home, his love, his providential care. 

13. (V. 8.) The test of faith is good works. 

14. (V. 9.) Those who are in active work trying to save souls have no time for donbtftil dispntft. 
tlons. 

15. *' Dispntations in religion are a sort of spiritual narcotics, which, when a man once gets a 
tMto ioir them, he will prefer to the most wholesome food."— ^ FulUr* 
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ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS. 

Abel's faith had its excellence in this-that it led him to give to God what God wanted, not what 
suited his own convenience. 

Enoch's faith had its excellence in this— that it realized the Divine presence. And, hence, though 
he walked amongst men, he " walked with God." 

Noah's faith shone in this— that against all evidence of sight and in the face of seeming absurdity 
and impossibility, it took God at his word. 

Abraham's faith was great in this— that it led him instantly and without question to turn his back 
upon home and country, and to go he knew not whither. 

Abel's faith saw Jesus the great sacrifice. 

Enoch's faith saw God always near. 

Noah's faith saw the promise as if fulfilled. 

Abraham's faith saw the land that is "very far off." r^ i 

Each had confidence of things hoped for. and persuasion of things not SS^^ed by GoOQIc 









FOURTH QUARTER. 



Lesson I. — October 5, 1879. 
OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST. — Hebrews 4: 14-16; 5: 1-6. 



TIMB. This Epistle was written somewhere between A. D. 64-70; certainly before the dettmo- 
•ion of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

PIiAC£. Unknoxon, Alford inclines to think this Epistle was written in Ephesus, to the Jews in 
Rome. Others think it was written from Home to Jewish Christians in Palestine. 

KUL£RS. Kero, emperor of Rome; Gessius Floras, governor of Judaea; Agrippall., of other 
parts of Palestine. 

CONTEMPORARY ETENTS. Great fire at Rome (July 19-24, A. D. 64), ascribed by Nero to 
the Christians. Death of Seneca and Lucan (A. D. 65). The Jewish war begins (which ends in the 
destruction of Jerusalem) at Csesarea, on the sabbath (Saturday, April 19) A. D. 60. The Annals of 
Tacitus break off A. D. 66. 

AUTHOR OF THE EPISTtE TO THE HEBREWS. Unknown. Probably it was 
written by Luke (perhaps Apollos), embodying the thoughts of Paul, for whom it was written when he 
was too disabled to write for himself. Hence in a sense Paul may be regarded as the author, and it went 
forth with Paul's authority. Alford and many others incline to Apolloi as the author. — " May we not 
say that this Epistle resembles in these respects the great Mclchizedek bf sacred story, of which Its 
central portion treats? Like him it marches forth in lonely royal and sacerdotal dignity, and like him ii 
without ' genealogy ; ' we know not whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth." — Delitzsch. 

FOR WHOM WRITTEN. "The Epistle was designed primarily for the Jewish Christians of 
Palestine, who were tempted to relapse into Judaism, and for other Jewish Christians; and lastly for 
universal use. It was designed for enemies as well as for Mends, for Jndaizing Christians, and for 
onchristianized Jews." — Wordmoorth, 

DESIGN. "The object of this Epistle is to show the superiority of the gospel to the former cove- 
nant; and that mainly by exhibiting, from the Scriptures and from tho nature of the case, the su])criorit7 
of Jesus himself to both the messengers and the high priests of that former covenant. This is tho main 
argument of the Epistle, filled out and illustrated by various corollaries springing out of its diffcrcnl 
parts, and expanding in the directions of encouragement, warning, and illustration.*'— jl^/brJ. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The apostle here resumes the subject which had been slightly hinted at in ch. 2: 17; 8: 1, and pnr. 
sues it to the end of ch. 10. The object is to show that Christians have a great high priest as really as the 
Jews had; to show wherein he surpassed tho Lcvitical priesthood; to show how all that was said of 
the Aaronic priesthood, and all the types pertaining to that priesthood, were fulfilled in the Lord Jesus; 
and to state and to illustrate the nature of tho consolations which Christians might derive from the iiMst 
that they had such an high priest. — JSamei, > 



14 Seeing then that we have a 
great high priest, that is passed^ 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 



God, let us hold* fast our profes- 
sion. 



ich.9:12,24. Sell. 10: 23. 



EXPLANATORY. 

14. Then. " Therefore," belonging to tho last clause, " let us bold fast,** Seo. The whole contents 
of the section (ch. 3:1-4: 13) form the basis of the present exhortation. — DelUtich. Seelni; . . . that 
we have. Here is the reason given why we should hold fiist our profession. A great hlffh priest. 
Called " groat ** to designate the high priest by way of eminence, who was the only person who oonld 
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enter the holy of holies, and make atonement for sin. In the aposUc's day *' high priest " alone no longei 
designated merely one man, the single head of the whole priesthood, hut it was applied to his deputy, to 
•ex-high priests, and also to the priests at the head of the 24 courses. — Stuart. Great, as in eh. 13 : 20, 
the great Shepherd of the sheep, answering very much to " true," in John, •' I am the true vine." — Al/ord. 
The high priest . . . Jesus the Son of God. Aaron, the high priest of Israel, was a figure of 
the true nigh Priest that is now over the house or Church of God (Hch. 3 : 1, 2 ; 7 : 21-28 ; 10 : 21, 22). 
He was the mouth of Moses to the i>eople (Exod. 4 : 30) ; but now " the Son " (Heb. 1 : 1, 2) reveals unto 
us the mind of the Father. Aaron Was the blesser of the people (Lev. 9 : 22) : Jesus is now the blcsser 
of God's people (Acts 3 : 26). Aaron had to kill the victims for the sacrifice : " Jesus laid down his own 
life" (John 10 : 15, 17, 18). Aaron taught the people : Jesus is the great Teacher. Aaron had to dress 
the lamps, and to keep them burning (Lev. 24 : 2-4) : Jesus " walks in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks" (Rev. 1: 13-20; 2:1), and he applies the snuffers, and supplies the oil of grace, and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, to keep his people's lamps from going out. Aaron was the divinely appointed 
medium^ through whom the people came to God for blessing, and through whom the Lord came to them 
V)Uh blessing: Christ is the divinely appointed medium, and the only medium, through which we can 
come to God. — Bodgera. Five articles of Aaron's dress were peculiar to him as high priest, dis- 
tinguishing him from all others. These five garments were holy, g'orious, and beautiful ; and they 
shadowed forth the holiness, the glory, and the beauty of the precious Jesus. Their names respectively 
were the mitre, the ephod, the breastplate, the girdle, and the blue robe. (1) On his head Aaron wore 
a linen mitre, or bonnet, with a plate of pure gold fastened to the front, so as to be worn on the fore- 
head. On this plate or crown of gold, the words ♦* Holiness to the Lord" were engraven. — The white 
linen is the emblcnr of purity ; on the head, the seat of intellect. Holiness to the Lord shone forth in 
golden letters in every act of CJhrist's life. — (2) The ephod, with the breastplate and girdle fastened to 
It, and put upon the person of Aaron, constituted him a worshipper : adorned with this,'he could draw 
near and worship in the holy place. It was made of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. These 
materials represent the purity, loveliness, and glory of Christ as the man Christ Jesus and the mighty 
God. (3) The breastplate was the most costly, beautiful, and glorious of all. It was doubled, so as 
to form a kind of bag a span in length and in breadth ; it was worn on the heart of the high priest. It 
was enriched with twelve precious stones, all set in gold, each stone having written upon it the 
name of one of the tribes of Israel. The heart is the place of affection, and the shoulder the place of 
«t«sngth. The typical and spiritual meaning of this is very sweet. Jesus Christ is our great High 
Priest, and the names of all his people are not upon, but in, his heart. His omnipotent strength and his 
infinite love are ours, — ours forever. The Urim and Thummlm were put in the breastplate. The 
words mean "light" and "perfection." If we have CHirlst, we have the true Urim and Thummim. 
(4) I like to look at the girdle as the symbol of service, and at Jesus CHirist as our girded High Priest, 
ever ready to go to God on his people's errands. (5) The blue robe waf; of one piece, and was all of 
l)lue. This color sets forth that which was pre-eminently heavenly In the character of CJhrist, and H 
reminds us of that perfect, seamless robe of Chrisfa rightemisneas, which is " unto all and upon all 
THEM THAT BELIEVE " (Rom. 3: 22). The bottom of this long robe was ornamented with golden bells 
and pomegranates (Exod. 28 : 33-35.) Here were sound and fruit, and as much fruit as sound. As he 
moved about in the court or in the tabernacle, every step sent forth a sweet golden sound from each of 
the many little bells hanging about his feet, and Aaron would seem to say by this sound, " I am ready to 
serve you, and to bless you." These bells and pomegranates were about the feet, reminding us of the 
loveliness of Christ's walk, and the sweetness and pleasantness of his conversation. — Rev. George 
Bodgers, in " The Gospel according to Moses.** That is passed into the heavens. Passed 
through, not "into." As the earthly high priest passed through the veil into the holiest place, so the 
great High Priest passed through the heavens to God's throne. — Afford. The heavens. By the 
heavens are understood all those heavens which are interposed between us and God, (1) both the whole 
region of the atmosphere which is also called heaven in the Scriptures, and (2) the heavens wherein aro 
the sun, moon and stars, than all of which CJhrist is become greater. (3) After these is that heaven where 
^od dwells, the habitation of immortality, which our High Priest entered, but did not pass through. — 
Schlichting. See Dawson's " Nature and the Bible," pp. 51-73, for best views of these three heavens. 
Jesus. An allusion to Joshua (another form of the name "Jesus"), who led the people into the 
promised land. — Thus our Lord became greater than Moses, who neither entered himself into the 
promised land, nor led the people into it. — Theophylact. Let us hold fast, i.e., grasp firmly so as 
not to let go. — Delitasch. Oar profession, i.e., confession of our Christian faith. — Al/ord. Having 
■nch an High Priest, able and willing to do so much for us, who has opened the way to heaven, prepares 
us for heaven, is preparing heaven for us, making intercession for us ; so wise, so strong, so good, so 
great, — we should hold fut our fai\h and love in him, for there is none else to whom we can go for these 
things. 
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15 For we have not a high priest 
which cannot be touched^ with the 
feeling of our infirmities; but was 



in all points tempted like as we are. 
yet without ^ sin. 

16 Let us therefore come boldly* 



1 Hob. 11 : 8. « 1 Pet. 2 ; 22. 1 John 3 : 6. » ch. 10 : 19-22. Eph. 3 : 12. 

15. For. As furnisbing a motivo for holding faat our profession. The effort is not hopeless, 
notwithstanding the majesty of our High Priest; for we are sympathized with and helped by him. — 
Alford. He anticipates an objection, — How shall this great High Priest help me, who in proportion a» 
he is greater and more remote from us will probably be insensible to care for us? — SchHchUng, 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities. Able to sympathize with primarily our innei 

[ and innate weaknesses, be they pfiyaicalt and thereby leading to exposure to suffering and disease, oi 

\ apirUual and moral whereby misery arises. Indeed, all human infirmities are here included. — Alford, 

' Infirmities. Those forms of human weakness which make us shrink from painful duties, or make it 

\ difficult to persevere in well-doing. He can have compassion on the wcalmess that leads to sin, but it i» 

f not said that ho sympathizes with sin. — R. W. Dale. There is a connection between what Jesus waSp 

I and what he is. He can be touched now, because he was tempted then. It is fancied, that onco for a 

limited time, and for definite purposes, Jesus took part in frail humanity ; then the man forever perished, 

and the spirit re-ascended to unite again with pure immixed Deity. But Scripture has taken peculiar 

pains to give assurance of the continuance of hU humanity. And this typifies to us a very grand and 

/ important truth, the truth of the Human Heart of God. . . . Till we have reflected on it, we are scarcely 

aware how much the sum of human happiness is indebted to this one feeling, — sympathy. We get 

i cheerfulness and vigor from mere association with our fellow-men. The £unily circle (and the church) 

has a strength and life peculiarly its own. There is a strange po^cr even in the mere presence of a 

common crowd. Hence such stress is laid on the ii^unction of united prayer. (See Illustrative, I.) 

Observe how he Is touched by our infirmities, with a separate, special, discriminating love. There is 

not a single throb, in a single human bosom, that does not thrill at once with more than electric speed up 

to the mighty heart of QoH. — Robertson. In all points tempted like as wo are. How can a 

sinless being be tempted f "Ho suffered^ being tempted." How could this "be without any tendency to 

/ evil? In every act of sin there are two distinct steps : (1) There is a rising of a desire which is natui^, 

\ and, being natural, is not wrong. (2) There Is the indulgence of that desire in forbidden circumstances ; 

and that is sin. Let a man have been without food, and the natural desire will arise involuntarily. It 

' will arise, whether what he looks on bo the bread of another, or his own. And it is not here, in the 

, sensation of hunger, that the guilt lies, but it lies in the wilful gratification of it after it is known to be 

forbidden. Sinfulness does not consist in having strong desires or passions. In the strongest and 

highest natures, all, including the desires, is strong. Bin is in the absence of a controlling will. There 

were with Christ all the natural appetites of mind and body. Hunger, pain, death, he could feel them 

all, and shrunk from them. At one moment it was unlawful to eat, though hungry; and without one 

tendency to disobey, did fasting cease to be severe? Ck)uld the spirit of obedience reverse every feeling 

of human nature? With the heart raw and smarting from recent bereavement, let there be the deepest 

and most reverential submission to his highest will, is it possible not to wince? " Jesus ntfferedi being 

tempted." He who would sympathize must be content to be tried and tempted. If you aspire to be a 

son of consolation, you must pay the price of the costly education. — Robertson, fet without sin. 

There are two who are unfit for showing mercy : he who has never been tried, and he who, having been 

tempted, has fallen under temptation. The young, untempted and upright, are often severe Judges. 

They arc for sanguinary punishment, — exi)eliing offenders. The old, on the contrary, who have fallen 

much, are lenient; but it is a leniency which often talks thus : ** Men must be men : a young man must 

sow his wild oats, and reform." None of these are qualified for showing mercy. Now, this qualification, 

•* without sin," is very remarkable, for it is the one we often least should think of. Unthinkingly we 

r should say that to have erred would make a man lenient. It is not so. Sinners are not fit to Judge sin : 

) their Justice is revenge; their mercy is feebleness. He alone can judge sin, he alone is fit for showing 

manly mercy, who has, like his Master, felt the power of temptation in its might, and come scathicss 

through the trial. — Robertson. On ail these points sec Robertson's Sermons, vol. i., on " The Sympathy 

of Christ." 

16. liOt ns therefore. An exhortation to confidence, even in our guilt and need, grounded on 
the sjrmpathy of our great High Priest. — Alford. Come. We must approach Ood. All holiness ii 
a drawing near to God in feeling and life, and we must in our prayers and desires come to Gk)d. — Tliey 
miss the idea of this verse, who assume that it merely contains an exhortation to pour out our hcafts to 
God. Its prime thought is that we should constantly associate ourselves with Jesus at the throne of 
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tintjo the throne of grace, that we 
maAr obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need. jpvll--A W\>- 

iPoi* every high priest taken from 
iimong men is ordained ^ for men in 
things pertaining to God, that lie 
may offer both gifts and saciifices 
for sins : 

2 Who can have compassion on 



the ignorant, and on them that are 
out of the way ; for that he ^ liimself 
also is compassed with infil•mit3^ 

3 And by reason hereof he ought, 
as for the people, so ^ also for him- 
self, to offer for sins. 

4 And * no man taketh this honor 
unto hunself, but he that is called 
of God, as was Aaron.'* 



1 ch. 8:3. s ch. 7 : 28. » Lev. 9:7. * 2 Chron. 26 : 18. » Exod. 28 : 1. Num. 16 : 40. 

I^racc. — William Lincoln. Boldly. Boldly is not contrasted with " reverently " and " tremblingly," nor i 
with awe and godly fear. It means literally, " saying all," with that confidence which begets thorougt / 
lioncst}*, frankness, full and open speech. — Adolph Saphir. The throne of grace. The throne ' 
of God. That upon which grace is enthroned, because from it there descends to us the grace which 
is wrought through Christ the Son enthroned at the right hand of Ck>d. — Lange. The throne of grace 
has reference to the mercy seat in the temple. Christians may now approach the mercy seat in lieaven. 
— Stuart. Obtain mercy. Mercy refers to the pardon of our sins, and being brought into the favor 
of God. GrcKC is that by which the soul is supported after it has received this mercy. Help in time 
of need. Timely help, prompt, and according to the urgency and greatness of our necessity.— iJ. IT. 
Dale. All the help we need, — wisdom, patience, strength, daily bread, —all is treasured up in the 
licavcnly places. — Adolph Saphir. 

Ch. 5 : 1. For. From the nature of the high priesthood of Jesus, resembling as it docs on the one J 
liand the priesthood of Aaron, and on theothcr that of Melchizedek, the author demonstrates (5 : 1-10) that | 
we shall not ask in vain for manifestations of the goodness and grace of God. — Hoffman. £very high 
priest from among: men. He has in view the Levitlcal high priesthood. All of these, the human 
priests. Is ordained. Appointed. For men. In behalf of, for the benefit of. Being taken from 
•men, ho is appointed /or men. — Alford. In thins^s pertaining to God. In relation to their con- 
cerns with God. — Stuart. That he may offer. His primary office is not to teach, but to offer sacri- 
fice for human sins. — i?. W. Dale. Bo Christ came first to offer sacrifice for sin, then to teach and help. 
Gifts and sacrifices. Both are to be taken with "for sins." — Alford* Gifts are the various kinds 
'Of thank-offerings. Sacrifices^ the various sin and trespass offerings, that were made with slain beasts. — 
Stuart. The offerings are divided into two classes : (1) The sweet>savor offerings are one class. The 
burnt-offering, the meat-offering, and tho peace-offering belong to the sweet-savor class. (2) The sin- 
•offering and trespass-offering are not sweet-savor offerings. After a sin-offering had been presented, and 
the offerer's sin put away, he could bring his burnt-offering and present it to God. This was a sweet- 
savor offering. It was something very pleasant to God. In these different sacrifices we get so many 
different aspects of Christ's one sacrifice. — Rev. George Rodgers. 

2. Compassion on the ignorant. Those sins wliich were committed without tho purpose to 
•do ovil, or where he had been hurried into evil by his nature. It is well known that by no means all 
-trespasses and crimes were, under the old covenant, atoned for by sacrifice. WilAilIy wicked transgres. 
sions were required to be punished. — Olshausen. Out of the way. Erring, deluded. Such sins are 
Dot meant as proceed from habitual errors, but such as at the moment of their being committed were not 
accompanied by a clear consciousness of their culpability. — Olshausen. The sjrmpathy of Christ extends 
to the fhdlties of human nature, not to its hardened guilt. — Robertson. He himself, compassed 
with infimtity. Being surrounded by tho same infirmities, he is better qualified to understand and 
sympathize with others. Bo the teacher and preacher. 

3. By reason hereof. Because ho is a sinner. For himself , to offer for sins. Ho needs the 
same atonement as tho people. 

4. And. Coupled to v. 1, of which tho subsequent verses have been explanatory. — Afford, No 
man taketh this honor onto himself. This is the second qualification of every high priest. Ho 
oust be taken firom among men, but he must not be ordained by men, nor usurp the ofllce himself. — 
Olshausen. Called of God. He was not appointed by man, for then his appointment would only have 
indicated man*s yearning after God; he was appointed by God, and therefore his appointment indicated 
that it was God*s own will that man should have access to the divine presence. — R. W. Dale. 

5. Christ glorified not himself. Here the Inquiry begins, whether snd in how Csur these two 
requisites belonged to Christ. — Olshausen. He did not raise himself to the office of high priest. Olo 
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5 So also Christ ^glorified not him- 
self to be made a high priest ; but 
he that said unto him,^ Thou art my 
Son, to-day have I begotten thee. 



6 As' he salth also in another 
place^ Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec. 



» John 8: 64. * Ps. 2: 7. » Pa. 110: 4. 



rif!/ hero is used of all those steps of elevation by which the dignity might be obtained. But he ; i.e ,. 
God, who had said, Thou art my Son, &c., appointed him high priest. That said. In Ps. 2 : 7. Thou 
art my Son. This is not quoted as containing a direct proof of Christ's divine appointment to the higl)^ 
priesthood. — J [ford. Ho intends only to show that it was Ood the Father from whom he had received 
all his mediatory power as king, priest, and prophet to the church. For this solemn declaration doth 
prove that ho undertook nothing, performed nothing, but what he had appointed, designed, imd author 
ized him unto ; that he had so authorized him unto this office is more particularly declared in the ensuing, 
testimony. — John Oweut D.D, 

6. lu another place. Ps. 110 : 4. Thon art a priest forever. Hence all that the Lord is to- 
ns, and all that ho secures for us, is ours eternally. As nothing changes God's affection, so nothing can. 

I change our blessing. What a precious Saviour ! Not the least is that he is so in the unchanging, eternal . 
character of his love, and of his fulness for us. *' Wherefore he is able to save them to the uttermoai 

I (years) and extreme of heaven, even to the very throne of God." — William Lincoln. After the order 
(according to the office or rank or type) of Melchisedec. Melchisedec means king of righteousness. 
He was king of Salem; i.e., Jerusalem. For the account of him see Gen. 14: 18-20; and for a full 
development of this verse see Heb. 7. Christ was a priest after the type of Melchisedec. (1) He was a. 
royal priest, a king, king of righteousness and peace (ch. 7 : 1, 2). (2) He was superior; of the highest 
rank, above all other priests (7: 4-10). (3) He was unique; alone, without predecessor or successor, 
a special rank and type of priest (7: 3). (4) Ho was eternal; a priest forever (7: 3, 17, 24). (5) He 
was the priest of a now and better covenant (7: 11-16). (6) Ho was perfect (7: 2ft-28). From the 
Aaronic pries^ood we gain the idea of C!hrist as a priest, to sympathize with and help the ignorant and 
erring. But to s^ve us the fUll idea and great superiority of C!hrist, we have here the x>oint8 of his supe- 
riority, the powers and blessings added to the former. 

• ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The sympathy of Christ. How much the sum of human happiness is indebted to this one 
feeling, — sympathy I One look, one sigh, has done more for you than the costliest present could convey. 
It is for tho want of remarking tMs, that the effect of public charity falls often so tar short of the expec- 
tations of those who give. Love is not bought by money, but by love. There has been all the machinery 
of a public distribution, l)ut there has been no exhibition of individual personal interest. The rich man 
who goes to his poor brother's cottage, and, without affectation, naturally, and with the respect which 
man owes to man, enters into his circumstances, and hears his homely tale, has done more to establish an. 
interchange of kindly feeling than he could have secured by the most costly present by itself. So solitary 
prayer is feeble in comparison with that which rises before the throne, echoed by the hearts of hundreds, 
and strengthened by the feeling that other aspirations are mingling with our own. — F. W. Robertson. 

II. Christ our high priest. The more we meditate upon it, the more will we wonder at the 
marvellous adaptation of Christ to the needs of men. Think of every possible power by which human . 
hearts can be reached, every possible means by which sinful souls can be raised to a holy heaven, and 
every one is found in C!hrist. (1) Ho most effectually produces conviction of sin. (2) He provides an 
atonement, a way of forgiveness. (3) He is a revelation of the way to God and heaven. (4) He gives 
all divine aid. (5) There is in him every motive power that can move the will to choose holiness and 
life : all these are found in him in the highest degree. — P. 



PRACTICAL. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



(V. 14.) The profession of a Cliristian is tho highest and largest in the world. 

With such help and encouragement, there is no reason for failing or falling. 

(V. 15.) The i>ower of sympathy, — sympathy not with sin, but the sinner. 

The school wherein wo learn to help others is that of similar trials and temptations, difficulties- 
/and sufferings. 

5. But it is not those who have failed and fallen, but those who have gained the victory, who have- 
obtained peace, that can help, and in proportion to the victory as well as to the trial. 
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6. (V. 16.) All vre need it with God, and ho desires to give it; bat we must come to him, or it 
cannot be received. 

7. One great reason of prayer, of the need of going to Ood for help, is that it brings ns near to 
Gk>d, and keeps us there. The nearer the throne, the more grace. 

8. (V. 1.) The need of some atonement for sin. 

9. (V. 2.) The difference between the ignorant and erring, and the hardened, wilful sinner. 

10. The reason why the teachers and preachers, by whom the world is to be brought to Christ, are 
fxUlible men and women. 

11. Thank God for every new experience, be comforted in every trial, by the knowledge that it 
gives you one more key by which to unlock more hearts, and adds to your x>ower of helping men. 

19. Hero also is a new reason for gaining the victory, and resisting temptation. 

13. Those who glorify and exalt themselves are thereby rendered unfit for being Gt>d's priests to 
mm. 

14. (Vs.6,e.) All that is highest and best is found in Christ 



Lesson IL — October 12, 1879. 
THE TYPES EXPLAINED.— Hebrews 9: 1-12. 



TIME. Written somewhere between A.D. 64-70. 
PI<ACE. Written probably at Ephesus or Rome, to the Jews. 
BUL.ERS. Kero, emperor of Rome. Gesslus Florus, governor of Jadoft. 
For AUTHOR, CONTEMPORART ¥2 VENTS, see last lesson. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In our last lesson we were studying about Christ as our great ffigh Priest. In the intervening chap, 
ters that thought is still more developed and explained ; and now we consider, in furtherance of the same 
argument, Christ as the High Priest who fulfils all the types and ceremonial teaching of the old tabernacle 
and liturgical service of God. All these, divinely ordered and received by the Jews, are ^own to be 
fhlfillcd in Christ. — Christ is the High Priest of a heavenly tabernacle, and mediator of a covenant estab- 
lished upon better promises. The old covenant was pronounced by the Scripture to bo transitory and 
near its end. As such it is now compared in detail with this second and better one, as to its liturgical 
apparatus, and proffered means of access to God. And the whole access of Christ into God*s presence 
for us is elaborately contrasted with the former insufficient ceremonial access by means of animal sacri- 
fices. — A{ford. The essential point is, that the former dispensation was mere shadow, type, or figure, 
and that the latter was real and efficacious. — Barnes. 



1 Then verily the first covenant 
had also ordinances of divine ser- 
vice, and a worldly sanctuary.^ 



2 For there was a tabernacle' 
made; the first wherein was the 
candlestick, and the table," and the 



1 Exod. 25 : 8. » Exod. 26 : 1, 36. » Exod. 40 : 4. 



EXPLANATORY. 

1. Then verily. Or, moreover. The object is to describe the tabernacle in which the service of 
God was celebrated' tmder the former dispensation, and to show that it had a reference to what was 
ftiturc, and was only an imperfect representation of the reality. It was important to show this, as the 
Jews regarded the ordinances of the tabernacle and of the whole Lcvitical service as of divine appoint 
uent, and of perpetual obligation. — ^am««. First covenant. Not in the Greek, but rightly sup. 
plied. The former arrangement or dispensation, given )]tider Moses, and under which the Jews had 
lived till the time of Christ. Had also. As well ^s the new covenant. Ordinances of divine 
service. Ordinances, or laws for conducting th^tiervice and worship of God. A worldly sancta- 
ary. The well-known Mosaic tabernacle, " beilog a thing of this world." — Delitzach. Contrasted with 
the heavenly sanctuary spoken of in th^-^I^Iiowing verses. 

2. A tabernacle. The woj^d'^Uabemacle " properly means a tent, a booth, or a hut, and was then 
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show-bread;^ which is called the 
sanctuar5\ 

3 And after the second veil,^ the 



tabernacle which is called the Holiest 

of all ;^ -^ 

4 Which had the golden censer,' 



1 Exod. 25 : 30. • Exod. 26: 31, 33. » Lev. 16: 12. 



given by way of eminence to tlie tent for public worship made by Moses in the wilderness. For a descrip- 
tion of this, see Exod. 25. The tabernacle, like the temple afterwards, was divided into two parts by the 
veil (Exod. 26: 31, 32), one of which was called " the holy place," and the other " the holy of holies." 
The exact size of the two rooms in the tabernacle is not specified in the Scriptures, but it is commonly 
supposed that the tabernacle was divided in the same manner as the temple was afterwards; that is, 
two-thirds of the interior constituted the holy place, and one-third the holy of holies. According to 
this, the holy place, or "Jlrst tabernacle," was 20 cubits long by 10 broad, and the most holy place waa 
10 cubits square. The whole length of the tabernacle was about 55 feet, the breadth 18, and the height 
18. The holy place was at the cast, and the holy of holies at the west end of the sacred edifice. — Sanies, 
The outer tabernacle, the Jews believed, signified this world; the holy of holies, heaven. Josephus 
calls the outer, d^sided into two parts, **a secular and common place," answering to "the earth andi 
Bca; " and the inner holiest place, the third part, appropriated to God and not accessible to men. — J. F. 
and B. The first . . . which is called the sanctuary, or holy place. The first one entered, the 
larger room, in which the priests ministered daily, and through which the high priest must pass in order 
to enter the holy of holies. The candlesticlc. Described in Exod. 25 : 31-40. Lev. 24 : 1-4. Exod. 
40 : 24, 25. Typifying ligfU. The candlestick consisted of a shaft and six branches of gold, seven in all, 
the bowls made like almonds, with a knob and a flower in each branch. It was carried in Vespasian's 
triumph, and the figure is to be seen on Titus' arch at Rome. — J. F. and B. There was no window in 
the tabernacle. AH natural light was excluded from the room in which the priests ministered. They 
lived and walked in the light, when darkness brooded over the desert outside ; but it was not the light of , 
the sun, but of the candlestick, which represented the light of God. It was made of a talent of pure 
gold, which, at four pounds an ounce, would be worth $28,000. It consisted of a base and a stock with 
seven branches, three branches on each side and one in the middle. The branches were parallel with 
one another, and they were worked out in knops, flowers, and bowls placed alternately. The pure gold 
was beaten into forms of loveliness and beauty. The candlestick grew Into its lovely shape under the 
repeated blows of the hammer. It was bruised until It was perfect. Christ and the Church arc both 
seen here. The base and stock, or main pillar, represent Christ. The branches represent the Church, — 
bruised that they might be made perfect. — •George Rodgers, Would not the lamps that burned during 
the darkness seem to say to every troubled soul that God never slumbered nor slept, that at all times he 
is waiting to listen to the prayers of his people? — Dale. Table and the show-bread. On the 
north side of the holy place stood the golden table (Exod. 40 : 22, 23). It was in height about 30 inches, 
in breadth about 20 inches, and in length 40 inches (Exod. 25 : 23). Instructions as to the bread that was 
to stand on the table are given in Lev. 24 : 6-9. This bread represents Christ, " the living bread which 
came down from heaven " (John 6 : 51). No one can be healthy and strong who does not get good food; 
and no soul can be truly healthy that docs not feed on Jesus Christ. To eat a book is to consider it well, 
and to eat the flesh and to drink the blood of Christ is to consider him with faith and love ; it is to receive 
him into the heart. — George Rodgers. Show-bread. Literally, " the sctting-forth of the loaves," i.e., 
the loaves set forth : ** the show of the bread." — Alford. 
, 3. After the second veil. The veil between the holy place and the holy of holies, or holiest of 
all : see on v. 2. It was a standing reminder to priests and people of their separation from God. — Lange. 
" It is called the second veil to distinguish it from the other curtain at the entrance of the holy place, and 
was made that it might conceal the inner shrine, or oracle, the holy of holies." — Wordsworth. This holy 
of holies was regarded as the very home of (Sod on earth. — Dale. It was a type of heaven. — Rodgers. 
4. Which had the g^olden censer, i.e., the golden altar of incense, not a mel-e censer, of which 
there is no mention in the law. This altar of incense was not in, but outside of, the holy of holies, which 
had, not contained, but had as " belonging to " (connected with) . — Afford. Notice the peculiarity of the 
sxpression *' which had." In v. 2, of the holy place it is said, " wherein was the candlestick," &c. 
The change of expression is significant. The writer does not mean to say that the altar was within the 
holy of holies, but belonged to it. Its position was to be before the ark of the testimony, and on the 
great day of atonement was the only thing not contained in the innermost sanctuary which was sprinkled 
with the atoning blood. The offering of incense is a natural symbol of adoration (prayer and praise). 
Morning and evening the vessel on the golden altar was to be lighted with live coals taken from the altar 
of burnt-offering. Day by day the burnt-offering represented the duty and possibility of consecrating 
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4. (V. 4.) Only that Bacrifice is acceptable to God irbich is accompanied by obedience. See an 
IlliiBtration in 1 Bam. 15 : 3-23. Faith does not only what God commands, but in the way he commands* 

5. If we are true children of God, he gives us the witness to it in ourselves. 

6. Our actions and influence do not end with our lives, whether they be good or b^. How carefii) \hl 
we should be that what our lives speak shall be to the glory of God and the good of man I '/ ' ' 

7. (V. 6.) The only true life is, like Enoch's, a walking with God. 

8. (V. 7.) like Noah, we should not enter the ark of salvation alone. 

9. Faith in Christ will save us from a worse destruction than the deluge. 

10. Those who will not believe must perish as the unbelieving world in Noah's days. 

11. (Vs. 8-10.) True faith will lead us to live as if heaven were our real home, and to lay up oui 
chief treasures there. 

1J8. It is by no spasmodic act, or any number of detached acts, that we conquer, but in fiedth as a| 
vital habitual element. — Guthrie. ' 

13. "Faith, having seated iiseif upon the high tower and mountain, — God's omnipotency and all- 
sufficiency, — hath a great prospect. It can look over all the world, and look into another world too." — 
TF. Bridge, 

♦ 

Lesson IV. — Octobee 26, 1879. 
FAITH AND WORKS.— James 2: 14-26. 

AUTHOB. James (Jacobus) , called ** the Less,** or Younger, to distinguish him fhxn James^e son 
of 2iebedee. His father's name was Alpheus (the Greek mode of writing Gleopas, which is Hebrew) 
(Luke 24: 13-18), and his mother's name was Mary. He is called " the Lord's brother" (Gal. 1: 19). 
He was the president or bishop of the church in Jerusalem, where he resided. ( Alford thinks he died 
A. D. 69, aged about 71. Alford also argues that this James, " the brother of our Lord," was not James 
the son of Alpheus.) 

TIME. The time when he wrote has been fixed as late as A. D. 62, shortly before his death 
{JLang€)i and as early as A. D. 45, just before the great council in Jerusalem (Acts 15) (A{ford, Kean- 
der, Schaff), 

PIiAC£. It is agreed that this Epistle was written at Jerusalem, where James resided. 

B1JIi£BS. Claudius Csssar, or Nero, emperor of Rome. 

PLACB IN BIBLi: HISTOBT. Acts, chaps. 15-20. 

TO WHOM WBITTEN. It was written in the purest Greek, to the Christian Jews who wer* 
scattered abroad throughout the Roman Empire (Jas. 1 : 1, 2). 

INTRODUCTION, 

The main theme of the Epistle may be describepl as ** the perfect mam.%* in the perfection of the Chris- 
tian Ufe, the doer of the perfect law. And his state and duties are described and enforced in a multitude 
of living connections and circumstances of actual life as might suit the temptations and necessities of the 
readers. The characteristic was the lack of living fSedth,— the falling-asunder, as it has been called, of - 
knowledge and action, of head and of heart. — Alford. The point which he opposed^ therefore, was, 
that mere faith in religion as a revelation from God, a mere assent to certain doctrines, without a corre- 
sponding life, could be a ground of justification before God. This was the prevalent error of his coun- 
trymen; and, while the Jews held |o the belief of divine revelation as a matter of speculative faith, the 
most lax views of morals prevailed, and they freely indulged in practices entirely inconsistent with true 
piety, and subversive of all proper views of religion. — Bamea. 

14 What^ doth it profit, my breth- I and have not works? can faith save 
ren, though a man say he hath faith, | Imn? y-\ cU c.\c^^ ^J^ r, (cr^ k (rCcsa-^ '^ /^ 

1 Matt. 7: 2&. " 

EXPLANATORY. 

14. What doth it profit? What is the use, what does it amount to, especially for salvation, 
and as a proof of being a Christian? Though a man say he hath faith. "Say" is emphatic. 
James allows the fiEdth-which^is merely outward and traditional to pass as a kind of faith; but it is dead 
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15 K a brother or sister be naked, 
and destitute of daily food, 

16 And ojie of you say unto them. 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled ; notwithstanding ye give them 



not those things which are needful 
to th6 body ; what^ doth it profit? 

17 Even so faith, if it hath not 
works^ is dead, being alone. 

18 Yea, a man may^ say^ Thou 



\ rKc ^ 



1 IJohnS: 18. 



faith, uid I2ie contrast of dead and living shows that he distingaishes faith from faith. — Lange. The 
1 distinction is manifestly hetween an intellectual belief in the gospel, of the facts and doctrines of Christ, 
f Mid the real living fcdth which accepts of Jesus as our actual Lord and Saviour. The man say 9 he has 
faith, because he receives intellectually the truth. And have not works. Those acts in his life 
I which are the proofs and fruits of faith, not mere ceremonial works. — Alford, The fruits of the Spirit ; 
/ the keeping the commandments ; the pure, holy, usefiil life, which obeys all the words of the Lord Jesus. 
Can f aith save h^m? Can this faith which accepts the truth with the mind only, which reccivea 
[ '-'^ ^he doctrines of Christ as truci or as speculation or theory, and does no more, — can this be the saving 
^\ ' ^^ (sAih. which makes one a Christian, the faith meant when it is preached that whosoever believeth in 
Christ shall be saved? The very form of question is a denial. These professed Christians had mis- 
taken the very nature of fcdth. They made the same mistake^ for themselves which a certidn class of 
opposers now make, or assert, in reference to the evangelical teaching. They say we teach that whoso- 
ever believes that Christ existed historically, and accepts evangelical doctrines, shall be saved. But this 
' is NOT taught in evangelical pulpits. They all stand with St. James, and say, "Can such Mth save? 
Never.!' — P. Save him. Many of the mistakes about /ai^A grow out of a false idea of what it is to be 
taved. If. to be saved meant merely to be put in a place called heaven, and to be surrounded by all the 
/ delights of a paradise, then this intellectual belief might be made a condition of going there, as the ticket 
I is the condition of riding in the cars or entering the concert-hall. But this is not salvation, and therefore 
this is not true faith. To be saved, is to be saved from our sinftil nature, to be made holy and in the 
image of Ood, and thus fitted to dwell with all the saints and angels in a holy heaven; and therefore 
fjEdth in Christ is the real acceptance from the inmost heart, of Jesus Christ as our Saviour from sin, and 
as our Lord and Mas^r, so that we obey him in all things, follow him as a guide, love him as our perfect 
and holy Redeemer. —P. 

15. If a brother or sister. The quality and unprofitableness of such £9iith is shown by a 
faminar example. The case of a Christian brother or sister is supposed to bring out more strongly the 
obligation to help. — Alford. 

16. And one of yon. St. James brings the case to his hearers indiyidually. Be warmed. 
With clothing. Be filled. With food. Notwithstanding: ye give them not . • . what profit? 
There was an actual /ee^in^ of good wishes for their welfare ; but it was a weak, superficial, useless emo 
tion. Real lovct true feelingt for their brethren, would necessarily result in clothing and feeding them. 
And this illustrates the difference between the faith, or belief, which is actual but superficial, of the 
head, and the real, true faith which is the yielding of the whole nature, soul and spirit, to Christ. —P. 

17. £Ten so fieiith, &c. In fact, faith is of no more value, and has no more evidence of 
genuineness, when it is unaccompanied with good works, than such empty wishes for the welfare of the 
poor would be when unaccompanied with the meuis of relieving their wants. Faith is designed to lead 
to good works. It is intended to produce a holy life, a life of activity in the service of the Saviour. 
This is its very essence : it is what it always produces when it is genuine. Religion is not designed to be 

\\\\ a cold abstraction : it is to be a living.an4 idslfyingjittijiciple. There is much of this same kind of worth- 
less /ai^A in the world, — faith that is dead; faith that produces nQ good works; faith that exerts no 
t»Tactical influence whatever on the life. The individual professes, indeed, to believe the truths of the 
gospel; he may be in the church of Christ; he would esteem it a gross calmnny to be spoken of as an 
infidel : but, as to any influence which his faith exerts over him, his life would be the same if he had 
never heard of the gospel. There is not one of the truths of religion which is bodied forth in his life ; 
not a deed to which he is prompted by religion; not vca act which could not be accounted for on the 
eupi-osition that he has no true piety. In such a case, faith may with propriety be said to be dead. — 
Barnes, Being: alone. Being without the necessary fruits of good works. — " Being alone," means 
being *tor itself,'* or " in itself." As it is dead as regards the brethren, so it is dead as regards itself. 
And tli s being dead is not only the cau8€ of its want of works, but the consequence of the re-action cf 
that wa -t. — Lange, 

18. Tea. In any case of fkith without works. This continues the argument of the previous 
verses. — Afford, A man may say. To the person in y. 14, who imagines he hath faith when he has 
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HINTS IN METHOD, 

The one great thought in this lesson \^, If we do not try to live as God wants us to live, and as he 

has commanded us to live, our faith is dead and our hope of salvation worthless. Let the teacher get 

this truth fairiy before the class, and then illustrate and enforce it by showing (i) that a compassion 

" - this sort would be a sham ; (2) that a faith after this sort is simply the balief that prevails in 

^3) that a faith like this was not the faith of Abraham, or of any other one of whose salvation 

re record. 
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hast faith, and I have works : show 
me thy faith without thy works, and 
I^ wiU show thee my faith by my 
works. 

19 Thou believest that thete isglie 
God; thou doest well: the de^lft-^ 
also^believe, and febmhle. 

20 But wilt thou know, O v^ man, 
that faith without works is dead? 



21 Was not Abraham our father 
justified b}' works, when "Jia -had 
offered Isaac his son upoirtEealtar? 

22 Seest thou ho^fmith * wrought 
with his works, and by works was 
faith made perfect? 

23 And the scripture was fulfilled, 
which saith,* AbrahamlDelieved God, 
and it was imputed unto Iiim foj 



1 ch. 8; 13. « Mark 1: 24; 6: 7. » Gen. 22: 9. 12. * Heb. U: 17.. » Gen. 15: C. 



&.^^' 



no works of fidtb. Sho^r me. Not "^goYjB Xa mej**,bpt " exhibit to me.* I wiU show thee my 
f aitb by my works. From the evidence of, out of. — Alford. Tbis is the evidence by which the 
ScriptareB ali along teach men to judge both of themselyes and others. And this ^e evidence according 
to which Christ will proceed in the day of Judgment (Rev. 20 : 12). It is a cheap religion to say, ** We 
believe in the articles of the Christian faith; " but it is a great delusion to imagine that it is enough to v 
bring us to heaven. — Etnry. 

19. Thou believest. Btilladdressed to the same advocate of faith only (v. 14).— ^(/^ord. That 
there is one God. The apostle selects fh>m all points of dogmatic belief that one which stands at the 
head of the creed of Jews and Christians alike. —A\ford. Thou doest well. This is true : it is a 
good faith so flEir as it goes. The devils. Evil spirits. Believe. . Accept this truth. Thus Ikr they 
are believers in common with thyself. — To rehearse this article of faith, will not distinguish us from 
devils at last, unless we now give up ourselves to God (in true faith), and love him, and delight our- 
selves in him. — Htnry. And tremble. Shudder; the word is used properly of the hair standing on 
end with terror. Their belief does nothing for them but certify to them their own misery. — Al/wd. 

20. But. Here he passes to another example which is to prove it even more certainly. —Al^ord. 
Wilt thou know. " Vain " men are not toilling to know, since they have no wish to do, the will of 
God. St. James beseeches such a one to lay aside his perverse unwillingness to know what is palpable 
to all who are willing to do. Vain. Who deceivest thyself with a delusive hope, resting on an imrea) 
ftdth. Without works. The Greek implies separate from the works {Alford) which ought to flow 
from it if it were real. Is dead. Some of the best MSS. read, " is idle," i.e., unavailing to cflfect what 
jrou hope, viz., to save you. — J. F. and B. 

21. Abraham our father. This truth about faith is illustrated by the Iiistorical case of 
Abraham (Gen. 22 : 1-19). Abraham had received a promise that all nations were to be blessed in hi» 
descendants through Isaac; and yet God, to try Abraham's £Edth, commanded him to ofi'er this son as a' 
sacrifice on Mount Moriah, and then only by raising him to life again oould the promise be ftilfllled. Here ^ 
was a great test of Abraham's faith, but the proof that he had the faith was in his works in obeying the ( 
command. So that he was really justified by works, since the faith would not have been without the i 
works. And the next verse shows that he means, he was Justified by that faith which produced works, 
and not that kind of believing which the devils have and tremble. — P. Justified. Accounted right- 
eous before God. No other meaning will satisfy the connection, inevitable to any intelligent reader, 
between this justification and the "salvation" of v. 14. — Alford. When he hod offered, rather, 
" when he offered" {Alford) ; I.e., brought as an ofiiering at the altar, not implying that he actually ofibred 
him. 

22. Seest thou. Or, " thou seest." How ; rather, ^Aai. In the two clauses which follow, emphasize 
** feith " in the former, and ** works " in the latter, to see the sense. {Bengel.) Faith wrought with 
his works. For it was by faith he offered his son ; literally, " was working (at the time) with his works." 
By works was faith made perfect; not, was vivifiedt but attained its fully consummated develop- 
ment, and is shown to be real. So, " my strength is made perfect in weakness," i.e., exerts itself most 
perfectly, shows how great it is {Cameron): so 1 John 4: 17; Heb. 2: 10; 5: 9. The germ really, 
from the first, contains in it the f^ll-grown tree, but its perfection is not attained till it is matured faUy. 
Alford explains, '* Received its realization, was entirely exemplified and filled up." — J. F. and B. 

23. The Scripture was fulfilled. (Gen. 15 : 6.) That sajring of Scripture which long preceded 
the ofi'ering of Isaac, received its realization in this act of obe&ence. — Alford. Imputed for right* 
eousness. Reckoned, counted to him. Faith was counted to Abraham for righteousness before the 
Caith was tested, because it was that kind of faith which would produce righteousness whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. The true, obedient, trusting spirit was the main thing, for it was certain to 
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righteousness: and he was called^ 
the Friend of God. 

24 Ye see then how that by woia.^ 
a man is justified, and not by faith 
only. 

25 Likewise also was not Rahab' 



the harlot justified by works, when 
she had received the messengers, 
and had sent them out another way? 
26 For as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also. 



» 2 Chron. 20 : 7. Isa. 41 : 8. « Rev. 20 : 12. » Josh. 2 : 1, &c. Heb. U : 81. 

produce corresponding action. ~ P. Called the friend of God. Falih producing anch vorkt 
endeared him to the divine Being, and advanced him to very peculiar favors and intimacy with God. — 
Heitry. 

24. Te see then. Yon see from this example. It natorally follows. By works, not fieiith 
only. By the froit as proving the good tree. Bat the last clause forbids any misunderstanding of the 
works here referred to, as if they were the substitute for fidth, instead of the fruit of faith. He who 
has not good works cannot be Justified, for he has not fiiith. —P. Paul and James seem to be opposed 
here, but the opposition is only apparent. Over against what James says here, read from Paul : ** By the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight ** (Rom. 3 : 20) . ** We conclude that a man 
IS justified by faith without the deeds of the law " (Rom. 3 ; 28). ** Being justified by faith " (Rom. 5 : 
1). ** Knowing that a man is not Justified by the works of the law, but by the foith of Jesus Christ** 
(Gal. 2 : 16) . " For if Abraham were Justified by works, he hath whereof to glory ; but not before God. 
For what saith the scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousnesa** 
(Rom. 4 : 1-3) . The view which is taken of any object depends much on the point of vision from which it 
is beheld, the standpoint, as the Germans say; and, in order to estimate the truthfulness or value of a 
description or a picture, it is necessary for us to place ourselves in the same position with him who has 
given the description, or who has made the picture. Two men painting or describing a mountain, a 
valley, a waterfiEdl, or an edifice, might take such diflierent positions in regard to it, that the descriptions 
which they g'^ve would seem to be quite contradictory and irreconcilable, unless this were taken into the 
account. A landscape sketched from the top of a high tower or on a level plain ; a view of Niagara 
Falls, taken above or below the Falls, on the American or Canada side. Now, all that is necessary to 
reconcile the statements of Paul and James is, to suppose that they contemplate the subject of justifica- 
tion fh>m different points of view, and with reference to different inquiries. The x>oint which Paul 
opposed is, that men can be justified by good works, by conformity to the law, by dependence on rites 
and ceremonies, by birth or blood. The aim of Paul is not to demonstrate that good works are not 
necessary or desirable in religion, but that they are not the ground of justification. The point of view in 
which he contemplates man is be/ore he is converted, and with reference to the question on xohat ground 
he can be justified ; and he affirms that it is only by fbith, and that good works come in for no share in 
Justification, as a ground of merit. Paul looks at it before a man is converted, with reference to the \ 

' .question how a sinner may be justified before God ; James, afier a man is converted, with reference to 
the question how he may show that he has the genuine foith which justifies. Paul affirms that the sin- 
jier is justified before God only by faith in the Lord Jesus, and not by his own works ; James affirms 
•that it is not a mere speculative or dead fS&ith which justifies, but only a faith that is productive of good 
works, and that its genuineness is seen only by good works. Paul affirms, that, whatever else a man has, 
if he have not faith in the Lord Jesus, he cannot be Justified; James affirms, that, no matter what pre- 

I tended faith a man has, if it is not a faith which is adapted to produce good works, it is of no value in 
the matter of Justification. Supposing this to be the true explanation, and that these are the * stand- 
points * fh>m which they view the subject, the reconciliation of these two writers is easy : for it was and 
Is still true, that, if the question is asked how a sinner is to be justified before God, the answer is to be 
that of Paul, that it is by fS&ith alone, ** withoiit the works of the law; " if the question be asked, how it 
can be shown what is the kind of faith that justifies, the answer is that of James, that it is only that 
which is productive of holy living and practical obedience. — Barnes. (See Illustrative, IV.) 

S5. Bahab. (Josh. 2 : 1. Heb. 11 : 31.) Here is another illustration of the fact that real faith 

always produces works. If Rahab had only had a speculative belief that the Israelites were the true 

people of God, and would succeed, she would have done nothing for the spies. Her actions proved the 

reality of her faith. This does not declare she was good in any thing else, at least before this time, but 

/ that in this case her faith was real. 

26. Now follows an iUustration of this tmth. The body without the spirit is dead. The 
body, which can do such wondrous things when animated by the soul, is a mere form, useless, inactive 
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decaying, when the spirit no longer fills it. The spirit produces the fruits, the actions of the hody, which 
prove it alive. So faith without works. So a helief, without that obedient spirit which produces 
good works, is dead also. It is a form of belief. It is not living faith. — P. Faith is the body, the sum 
and substance of the Christian life; works (obedience) the moving and quickening of that body.— 
Afford, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. In the song, " The creed of the bells," it is the Unitarian beU which rings out, **Do well, do 
well, do well ! " Bit in truth every gospel bell rings out the same " do well." And nowhere is the " do 
well" more clearly and loudly sounded than by Paul in his Epistles, which magnify faith, and In the 
churches which teach &ith. 

II. Faith and works. Faith is like a cipher in arithmetic, which, no matter how often it is 
repeated, represents nothing " being alone," but when added to the units it gives them value. So faith 

. and works. — Bayot. 

m. Faith and Works. — Two gentlemen were one day crossing the river in a ferry-boat. A dispute 
about faith and works arose ; one saying that good works were of small importance, and that faith was 
every thing, the other asserting the contrary. Not being able to convince each other, the ferryman, an 
enlightened Christian, asked permission to give his opinion. Consent being granted, he said, " I hold ) 
my hands two oars. That in my right hand I call ' faith ; ' the other, in my left, * works.* Now, gentlt 
men, please to observe, I pull tiie oar of fedth, and pull that alone. Sec ! the boat goes round and 
round, and makes no progress. I do the same with the oar of works, and with a precisely similar 
result : no advance. Mark I I pull both together,, we go on apace, and in a very few minutes we shall be 
St our landing-place. So, in my humble opinion," he added, " faith without works, or works without 
faith, will not suffice. Let there be both, and the haven of eternal rest is sure to be reached." --^&p. 
Whately. 

IV. An apparent contradiction reconciled. " Suppose I say, ' A tree cannot be struck ^ 
without thunder : * that is true, for there is never destructive lightning without thunder. But, again, if I / 
say, * The tree was struck by lightning without thunder,* that is true too, if I mean that the lightning \ 
alone struck it, without the thunder striking it. Yet read the two assertions together, and they seem 
contradictory. Bo, in the same way, St. Paul says, ' Faith justifies without works,' — that is, faith alone \ 
is that which justifies us, not works. But St. James says, ' Not a faith which is without works.' There i 
will be works with faith, as there is thunder with lightning; but just as it is not the thunder but the \ 
lightning, the lightning without the thunder, that strikes the tree, so it is not the works which justify. 
Put it in one sentence : faith aUme Justifies, but not the faith which is alone. Lightning alone strikes, | 
but not the lightning which is alone without thunder, for that is only summer lightning, and harmless." 
— .F. W. Robertson. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Its power to produce in its followers good works, obedience to God's commands, the best char- 
acter, are. the tests by which every religion must be tried. 

2. The superiority of the gospel of Christ, its divine authority, are proved by the fact of the supe- 
riority of Christian nations,— a superiority in proportion to the extent and purity of their Christianity. 

3. All professions of religion are useless and vain, unless the professor lives out his professions. 

4. We see the necessity of preaching a new heart, as well as good works. 

5. Some men have neither faith nor works, which is worst of all. Some have a kind of faith with- 
out works, some a kind of works without faith; and both are failures. Some have both faith and works, 
and' this is true religion. 

6. The emptier a vessel, the more does it sound and resound ; just so the hyi>ocrite who lacks faith. 
- Lange. 

7. Bad men, like devils, have belief enough to make them tremble, but not enough to make them holy 
and happy. 

8> lb IS blessed to go down through the ages as an example and inspiration to good. 

9. T1.0M who trusi and love God are his friends, and nothing is better than to have God for a friend. 

10. Men may speak opx>osite sides of the same truth, and seem to be in opposition when they art 
tn harmony. 

11. Christian sects are those who emphasize particular truths, but all hold the same great tratbi 
and, if they would but see it, are almost one. 
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Lesson V. — Novembbb 2, 1879. 
THE PERFECT PATTERN.— 1 Petee 2: 19-25. 



TIMB. Written probably between A. D. 63, 67, near the close of Peter's life. 

PLACE. Written from Babylon (if ch. 5 : 13 is to bo taken literally). There does not seem to be 
any reason to depart from iho prima facie impression given by this notice, that Peter was at that time 
dwelling and working at the renowned Babylon on the Euphrates.— -4(/brd. 

BULERS. Nero, emperor of Rome. Albinus or Oessius Floras, procurator of Judaoa. Agrippa 
n., of other parts of Palestine. 

Pli ACE IN BIBLE HI3TOBT. It was written soon after the close of the history given in the 
Acts, about the same time as the Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus. 

AUTHOR. Simon Peter, the son of Jonas (Matt. 16 : 17). A fisherman on the Sea of Galilee. Ha 
was a married man. He suflfcred martyrdom by crucifixion about A. D. 67 or 68. 

THE EPISTLE. It is the almost universal opinion of ancient and modern commentators, that the 
Epistle was written to Hebrew converts ; but several passages are evidently addressed to the Gentile 
members of the same churches, as 1 Pet. 1^: 18; 2: 9, 10. It is addressed "to the elect sojourners of 
the dispersion (1 Pet. 1 : 1), of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocla, Asia, and Bithynia; ** that is, the whole of 
Asia Minor, except some of the central parts and the seaboard south of the Taurus. Whether Peter 
himself actually visited these countries, is very doubtful, from the absence of any personal reminiscences 
and salutations in the Epistle. — Smith. Its design is, generally, to console the Jewish Christians under 
the afflictions which were their lot. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The chapter maybe divided into three parts : (1) An exhortation to those whom the apostle addressed, 
to lay aside all malice and all guile, and to receive the simple and plain instructions of the word of God 
with the earnestness with which babes desire their appropriate food. (2) The privileges which they had 
obtained by becoming Christians, while so many had stumbled at the very truths by which they had been 
saved. (3) Various duties growing out of these privileges, and out of the various relations which they 
sustained in life. — Barnes. 

19 For this is thankworthy, if a 
man for conscience toward Gcni en- 
dure grief, suffering wrongfully. 



20 For what glory is it, if, when 
ye be buffeted for 3'our faults, ye 
shall take it patiently ? but if, when 



EXPLANATORY. 

19. For tliis is thankworthy. It would meet with CK>d*8 approval. Peter had just been ex- 
horting servants to be subject to their masters, not only to the good and considerate, but to the perverse. 
In the 19th and 20th verses he gives the reason for being subject to the perverse; that it is well-pleasing 
to God when we suffer for well-doing. For this is thankworthy (for this is grace), as in Luke 6: 32, i 
where the very same word is used, "if ye love them which love you, what thank have ye? ** i.e., what 
recognition at God's hand in the day when he will come, and his reward with him. — Alford. The idea 
of thanks, reward, and praise, are here coiijoined. Here, as in Lukb, the reference is to thanks, praise, 
or honor before God. — FronmUller. If a man for conscience toward God. Lit., " consciousness 
of God;*' from a conscientious regard to God more than to men. — J. F. and B. flndnre ^ieti i.e., 
endure that which is fitted to produce grief, or that which is wrong. — Barnes. Not merely feel the un- 
easiness which bad treatment naturally produced, but bear it meekly and patiently. Snfferinsr wrong- 
fully ; i.e., unjustly. It is not any hypocritical, or timid, or simply prudent submission to wrong, that 
is hero commended; not the fawning obsequiousness that would seem to take delight in its own degrada- 
tion, nor yet a sullen yielding to what is inevitable, nor the passive resignation of despair, nor even the 
fortitude of a stoical heroism; but the thoughtful, meek, unresenting, unrevengefhl patience of Christian 
£Edth and hope ; the patience of a soul that endures because it " sees Blm who is invisible," and converses 
with that which is eternal, and so loses the sense of the present smart and shame, in the consciousness of 

a loyal, filial obedience, and in the anticipations of coming deliverance and a glorious reward. — Lillie. 

20. For what glory is it? What peculiar merit is it? If when ye be bnlTeted; receive blows, 
•s was the wont with slaves. — Alford. Te take it patiently. If then you evince an uncomplaining 
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ye do well, and suffer fo^r ity ye take 
it patiently, this ^ is acceptable with 
God. 

21 For even hereunto^ were ye 
called : because Christ also suffered 



for us, leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow * his steps ; 

22 Who* did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth : ^ 

23 Who, when he was reviled, 



1 Matt. 5 : 10, 12. « Matt. 1ft: 24. 1 Theaa. 8 : 8, 4. » 1 John 8: 16. Rev. 12 : 11. * Isa. 53: 9. 



«pirit, it would be regarded aa comparatively no virtue, and as entitling you to no honor. — Barnes. In 
these words the apostle meets the very natural thought. It is very hard to suffer when we deserve a 
reward. We could receive merited chastisement without complaint; but to endure undeserved, unpro- 
voked grief, to meet with insult and outrage, this is hard indeed.— Proton. This is acceptable to 
€rod. This is thankworthy. It is the same word as in v. 19. — Al/ord. The reason why such conduct 
is peculiarly acceptable to God is, that all undeserved suffering, endured patiently from religious motives, 
shows the submission of the mind and will to Ood. It is an embodiment of the soul of true religion : 
** Not my will, but Thine, be done." — Broum. 

21. Hereunto were ye called. This suffering patiently, not only when ye do well, but even 
for doing well, as hard as it may appear, is yet exactly agreeable to your profession. This supposes 
you to be followers of Christ ; and never was there such perfect pattern of this virtue, so perfect innocence 
(V. 22) and so perfect patience (v. 23). —Dean Stanhope. Because Christ also suffered. (On the 
remaining portion of this lesson consult Lesson V. , Second Quarter. Christ, the blessed Master, the loving 
Saviour of us all, he, too, suffered, O suffering saints I Where he sends you, he himself first led the way. 
In all his sufferings he was personally innocent. — Lillie. Would we learn to act as we ought under the 
evils which may probably some time or other overtake us, we need no other book besides the New Tes^ 
tament, and no other example than our Saviour's, to instruct us, — to see him compassed about with 
aflOictions, so also with human infirmities ; to see him in all these trials persisting in a uniform obedi- 
ence to God, exercising {he utmost charity and long-suffering towards his enemies and persecutors; 
encountering evils most disagreeable to human nature, with patience and silent meekness, without 
repining and without murmuring. He is to us an example, not so vastly above us; an example, which, 
by the assistance of God, we may hope, though not to equal, yet in some degree to resemble. — Bp. 
Home. For us. His dying for us is the highest exemplification of "doing well" (v. 20). Ye must 
patiently suffer, being innocent, as Christ also innocently suffered (not for himself, but for its) . The 
oldest MSS., for **U8 . . . us," read "you . . . you." Christ's sufferings, while they are fo^an exam- 
ple, were also primarily sufferings **for us" a consideration which imposes an everlasting obligation on 
us to please him. Leaviugr us an example. A copy or pattern; lit., a writing copy set by masters 
for their pupils. Christ's precepts and sermons were the transcript of his life. —J. F. and B. " Exam- 
ple is a motive of very prevailing force on the actions of men." — Rogers. Follow his steps. Follow 
close upon, denoting close application to : the word is commonly used of following behind another. — 
Alford. X cTcv . r.' i- / - / v'^/vv. . S:r 

Ji2, Who did no sin. The language of this v«(rse is borrowed from Isa. 63. From the very 
midst of a world lying in wickedness, as well as over it, rose this Sun of righteousness; and the keenest 
and most malignant scrutiny of eighteen centuries has detected in him no spot, no darkness at all. And 
with what a glad consenting testimony do the apostles celebrate this glorious distinction of the world's 
Redeemer! He "knew no sin," says Paul. "In him is no sin," says John. "He did no sin," says 
Peter. His heart and his life were equally untainted and pure. — Lillie. Neither was gruile (deceit) 
found in his mouth. His words were all honest and true. — Biblical Museum. He proved to be the 
** perfect man, who offends not in word." Often as his enemies sought to " entangle him in his talk," they 
recoiled shattered and abashed before the " simplicity and godly sincerity " with which he spake. Not 
merely without guile was his speech. Oh, how kind and patient and tender and merciful it was ! an^ 
well might his countrymen " wonder at the words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth." 

23. Who when he was reviled. A proof of his patience. Isa. 53 : 7 is before the apostle. — 
Alford. According to his own sorrowful anticipation in the 69th psalm, " They that sat in the gate 
spake against him; and he was the song of the drunkards." From human lips there was breathed a 
cloud of foulest insult and calumny around the " Son of the Blessed," as he passed on his brief way 
thrcQgh this evil world. — Lillie. Reviled not asrain. In many cases he maintained a meek silence ; 
at other times he replied to their upbraidings and reproaches with calm reasonings, affectionate expostu< 
lations, and benigpant prayers. — Brown. None ever did so little deserve revilings, none ever could 
have said so much in his own Just defence; none could ever threaten so heavy things as he could against 
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reviled not again ; when he suffered, 
he threatened not; but committed 
himself to him that judgeth^ right- 
eously : V 

24 Who his own self bare ' our 
sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should 



live ^ unto righteousness : by whose * 
s^pei ye were healed. 

25 For ye were as sheep going 
astray * : but are now returned unto 
the Shepherd* and Bishop of your 
souls. 



» Luke 23: 46. « Isa. 53: 4. » Rom. 6: 11. * Isa. 53: 6, 6. » Ps. 119: 176. • Bzek. 34: 23. John 

10: 11-16. 



his enemies, and have made good aU that he tlireatened; and yet no such thing was ever heard of 
him. The heavens and the earth, as it were, spoke their resentment of the dishonor done to Him who 
made them. The darkened sun, the shaking earth, the rending rocks, uttered rebuke, and denounced 
vengeance ; but he held liis peace. If he spoke, it was to show how far he was from revilings and 
threatcnings. — ArchbiaJiop Leighton. Committed himself. Or, his cause; not by invoking the 
vengeance of God on his enemies, but by praying for their conversion anj pardon. If they persisted in 
repelling the overtures of grace, he left them to the justice of Qo^— Fronmilller. To him that 
jhdgeth risrhteously ; i.e., the Father, designated in ch. 1 : 17 as "M.e that judgeth without respect of 
persons." — Alford. Those who indulge their exaction of vengeanc/fi do not leave to God the office of 
Judge, but in a manner want to make him their executioner. — CaM 

24. "Wlko his own self bare our sins. Now the well-doing reaches its height. He was not 
only negatively innocent (v. 22), but suffered in the pursuance of the noblest purpose of love, and that 
love tonjoarda ua; by which fact his example is ftirther brou At home and endeared to ns^—Al/ord. 
Isa. 53 was evidently before the apostle. We do not mean bVChrist's bearing our sins, (1) that Christ 
was a sinner; (2) that he suffered pain of conscience; (3) t^at he was at any time personally displeas- 
ing to God; (4) that there was any transfer of personal c^acter. We do mean that Christ, (1) bore 
our nature; (2) actually endured pain; (3) suffered for oiir sins; (4) bore the penalty of our sins; (5) 
so bore our sins as to remov^e from us all their penal consequences, and secure our salvation. — Bibli- 
cal Museum. In his own^tMMly. This alludes undom>tedly to his sufferings. The sufferings which 
he endured on the cross were such as if he had been guilty. — Barnes. On the tree. Literally, '* on 
the wood, '^meaning the cribss. We, being dead i^o sins. We are to be, in regard to sin, as if we 
were dead. The means by which this is brought al^ut is the death of Christ; for, as he died on the cross 
on account of our sins, the effect has been to lead yis to see the evil of transgression, and lead new and 
holy lives. — Barnes. Should live nnto rigrhteousness. Though dead in respect to sin, yet we 
have real life in anothcir respect. We are made alive to righteousness, to true holiness, feeling the mo- 
tive, rejoicing in the beauty, moved by the for/ftes, of holiness. By whose stripes ye were healed*. 
Isa. 53 : 5. (Consult/ Lesson V., v. 5, Second Quarter.) Stripes were wounds inflicted by scourging, the 
weal left by a stripe. The singular is used here as in Isa. 53 : the sacred body of Jesus was so tortured 
that it was, as it yere, only one wound or stripe. These wounds of your soul were healed, when, by 
faith in the atoning death of Jesus, you received forgiveness. — J^'ronmiiller. 

25, Te were as sheep going astray. Ye were like stray sheep in the wilderness of ignorance 
and sin till Christ, the true and merciltil Shepherd, called you back from your wanderings, by sending 
you the gospel (^f his grace. — Clarke. A sheep is a stupid animal : so is the sinner, repelling salvation* 
and straying in the ways of corruption. Stray sheep, separated from the shepherd and the flock, lack 
food and care, are exposed to many dangers, may become a prey to the wolf, or fall into some abyss. — 
Fronmiiller. But are now returned. From the wilderness of sin, error, and death. Unto the 
shepherd. A shepherd or pastor means one who feeds. — Buskin. The shepherd not only feeds the 
sheep in good pasture, but idso sees that they are not torn by wild beasts, or hurt in any other way. 
Christ not pnly adventured his life, but also willingly laid it down, for his sheep, and takes the charge, 
care, and oversight of them, to dispense all things necessary for their wel&re. — Cruden. A good shep- 
herd, knowing the straying nature of his sheep, is so much the more diligent to watch over them; and, 
if they go astray, he brings them back. This is the Lord's mercifld dealing towards poor wandering 
bouIb.^ Samuel Smith. Bishop of your souls. A bishop means a person who sees. The bishop's 
office is to oversee the flock. — Buskin. Jesus Christ is the overseer or bishop of souls : he has them 
contintially unde/his eye; he knows their wants, wishes, dangers, &c., and provides for them. He is 
still supreme Bishop or Overseer in his church. — Clarke. There is nothing more m^ than the humav 
•oul when it is conmiitted in faith to the keeping of the Son of God.— ^am€«. 
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IliLUSTRATIVE. 

I. That ye should follo^r his steps. It is reported in the Bohemian story, that St. Wenceslans, 
their Ung, one winter night, going to his devotions in a remote church, barefooted, in the snow and 
sharpness of unequal and pointed ice, his servant Bedivivus, who waited upon his master's piety, and 
endeavored to imitate his affections, began to faint through the violence of the snow and cold, till the 
king commanded him to follow him, and set his feet in the same footsteps which his feet should mark 
for him. This servant did so, and either fancied a cure, or found one ; for he followed his prince, helped 
forward with shame and zeal to his imitation, and by the forming footsteps in the snow. In the same man- 
ner does the blessed Jesus; for since our way is troublesome, obscure, full of objection and danger, apt 
to be mistaken, and to affiright our industry, he commands us to mark his footsteps, to tread where his 
feet have stood, and not only invites us forward by the argument of his example, but he hath trodden 
down much of the difficulty, and made the way easier and fit for our feet. — Bp. Taylor. 

II. As sheep goings astray, now returned unto the Shepherd. How beautifhlly is the 
care and compassion of our gentle Saviour illustrated by the conduct of an Eastern shepherd ! One of 
my firiends travelling in Greece, some years since, met three shepherds with their flocks; one had under 
his care* about 650 sheep, another about 700, and the third about 750, in all 2,100; these three flocks were 
put together. Bach sheep had a separate name : it would not answer to any other name, nor even to its 
own unless called by its own shepherd. Each shepherd knew all his sheep, and also their names. If he 
saw that one was going ii^ a dangerous direction, he called it, and it retraced its steps. — Anon. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 19.) Our common duties, done for God, become transformed into virtues. / 

2. Hence a great privilege is enclosed in the command to do all for the glory of Ood. 

3. (V. 19.) The temptations and trials from bad men are God's school-teachers training us in vari- 
ous virtues. 

4. It is a great principle of morality, that our obligations and duty to do right do not depend on | 
the character or actions of the person to whom they are to be performed. 

5. (V. 21.) Those that follow in the footsteps of Christ will be led aright, and will go more easily 
in the right way. 

6. Christ does not lay duties on us which he is unwilling to assume himself; and teachers and 
ministers should do likewise. 

7. The harder the duty, the more honor and glory in doing it. 

8. (V. 23.) We should commit our cause to God, not in anger, but in love. 

9. (V. 24.) We should be dead to sin, as a dead branch is to sun and rain and air. 

10. But the Christian should be alive to righteousness : Christ needs live men in his work. 

11. (V. 25.) Christ does for the soul all it needs : he fiimishes food, care, protection, love, gold. 



Lesson VI. — Novembbe 9, 1879. 
THE PERFECT SAVIOUR. — 1 John 1 : 1-10. 



Turn:. This Eplstle was written somewhere between A. D. 70 and 96. It was after the destracdoti 
of Jerusalem, not flEir from the same time the Gospel of John was written; probably toward the close of 
John»s life, A. D. 86-90. 

PIjAC£. Ancient tradition places the writing both of the Gospel and the Epistle at Ephesus. 

BUI^ERS. Domitian, last of the 12 CsBsars, emperor of Rome, A. D. 81-96; Agricola, governor of 
Great Britain. 

CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
Aug. 24, A. D. 79. Ignatius the martyr, bishop of Antioch. Jerusalem destroyed Sunday, Sept. 2, 
A. D. 70. Fearftil persecutions under Domitian during the last three years of his reign. 

AUTHOR. The apostle John, the beloved disciple, author also of the Goiqpel and Bevelutlon. He 
died probably about A. D. 98-100.. 

FOR WHOM WRITTEN. Not to any particular church, but to a drcle of churches, composed 
of Gentile Christians. 
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1 John 1 : 1-10. LESSON VI, Foukth Quabter. 



1 That which was from the begin- 
ning/ which we have heard, which 
we have seen ^ with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our l>ands 
have handled,* of the Wordof life ; 



2 (For the life was manifested, 
and we have seen lY, and bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you that eternal 
life * which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us ;) 



1 John 1 : 1, &c. * 2 Pet. 1 : 16. » Lnke 24: 39. « John 17 : 3. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The simple, «]iblime thought which lies at the foundation of the First Epistle is fellowship, — 
fellowship in its twofold nspect,— the union of believers with God and his Son Jesns Christ, and the 
union of believers with one another. It admits of these five divisions : — 

(1) Fellowship, —its nature (chs. 1-3 : 2) ; (4) Fellowship, —its life^ lovb (ch. 4 : 7-21; ; 

(2) Fellowship, —its /rw«, holiness (ch. 3 : 3-24) ; (5) Fellowship, — its root, faith (ch. 6 ; 1-21) . 

(3) Fellowship, — its law, truth (ch. 4: 1-6) ; 

A comparison of the opening of this Epistle with that of the Gospel by the same author shows a striking 
similarity. The apostle, without entering any formal argument like St. Paul, contents himself with set- 
ting forth, in his emphatic manner, the positive truth, that the only way in which we can have fellowship 
with the Father must be through the incarnation and mediation of his Son. — James M. Mdcdonald, J>.D. 
The subject of the Gospel of John is the Son of God : the subject of the Epistle of John is the sons of 
God. The whole Epistle is divided into two parts ; the first (chs. 1, 2) shows us the family toith their 
Father ; the second (chs. 3-5) gives us tlie family in their life in the toorld. — William Lincoln. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. V. 1 is a sentence begun, which is broken off by the parenthetical v. 2 inserted to explain v. 1, 
and carried on again in v. 3, some words being, for the sake of perspicuity, recited again from v. 1. — 
Alford. That which. In the neuter gender, but referring clearly to Christ. The neuter is used because 
he thinks of Christ as the " Word of life," or " the Life." — J. I. Momhert, D.D. Was from the begin- 
ning. John 1 : 1, " In the beginning was the Word." Jesus Christ, though manifested as a man, and 
bom on to the earth, was no new being, but existed with and as God from the eternities. From the 
beginning, because Ghrist must beg^ with coming doton to us. The picture is at once the Son of Ck>d 
descending to the state in which we were, to bring us there. — Lincoln. Heard, seen, looked upon, 

I handled. These words suggest his coming nearer and nearer. Heard, in the distance; seen, a nearer 
place, within sight; looked upon, attentively contemplated (the more you look at him, the more you see 

' the glories that are in him) ; handled, touched, as John in the bosom of Jesus at the last supper. — WiU 
iiam Lincoln. We cannot fail to notice that this repetition and reiteration were intended for strong 
testimony to the actual appearance of the divine Word in human flesh, in a real personal body like other 
bodies. — Cowles. John spoke from experience : he declared what he knew. It was no myth, no vision, 
no picture of the imagination, but a real living Saviour, whom he personally had heard and seen and 
handled. Of. Concerning the Word of life. Word of life. A toord consists of two elements, which 
not only have nothing in common, but are diametrically opposed, — thought, and matter (the written or 
spoken form). A word is an embodied thought or feeling. Words are the representatives of character, 
translating character into language. Jesus Christ is himself the true eternal language, the Word of Gt>d. 
God in utterance, in articulation, in exhibition. — Rev. Gwrge 2>. JBoardman,in The Creative Week. 
Of life. Christ is the fountain of life ; he is the means by which we receive life ; he gives us eternal life 
from God; and the question of eternal life is the greatest question which man has to consider. He is 
the source of aZ/ life, natural and spiritual (John 1: 1-3). As '*God said" is used ten times in the 
account of creation in (Jenesis; so God's Word here is the power by which chaotic human nature is 
inspired with life, and brought into the millennial state. — P. 

2. For. This verso is parenthetical, taking up the last clause, and, indeed, the whole sense of v. 1, 
and showing how the testimony there predicated became possible. — Alford. The life was manifested. 

I From being invisible, became visible. — Alford. He who was the Life was made ^own to men by the 
I incarnation. Ho appeared among men so that they could see him and hear him. Though originally with 
God, and .Welling with him (John 1 : 1, 2), yet he came forth and appeared among men, and we had an 
opportunity of seeing and knowing what he ynz.— Barnes. We hare seen it. We have looked, 
gazed upon with the utmost care and diligence. We have not been deceived : we are sure it was not 
an illusion. He says this in order to make his hearers perfectly sure of the matter. —Luther. Note the 
climax. Seen, bear witness, show unto you. Bear witness. Not only now, but it is a general declanu 
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3 That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us : 
and truly our fellowship ^ is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 



4 ATid these ^ings write we unto 
you, that^ yoor joy may be full. 

5 This then id tbe message which 
we have heard of him, and 4eclare 
unto you, that God is light,* and In 
him is no darkness at all. 



> Jolm 17 : 21.\ « John 15 : 11. 



« John 1 : 4, 9. 1 Tim. 6; 16. 



tion. He was a witness-bearer for Christ. Our strongest argument with men is that personal experience 
we have of the tmth and power of Christ as a Saviour. That eternal Ufe. The Life is called eternal, 
because it did not take its beginning in the world, but, rather, gave a beginning to the world and the life 
in the world. It is the Absolute Life, the source and root of all life. — Lange. So the Christian's life 
is eternal life, because it is the same kind of life as God's, which never ends. Whicb was yvith. tbe 
Fatber. The preposition implies not juxtaposition only, but relation. It sets forth plainly the 
distinction of personsT^ Alford. And was manifested. In Christ's human life on earth. Here the 
parenthesis ends. 

3. Tbat wliicli we hare seen. A repetition, after the parenthesis of v. 2, of the verbs in v. 1. 
Declare we. We declare " that which" &c. (v. 1). That ye also. He now expresses his object in 
declaring, and it is the same with the purpose of all true preachers and teachers. That teacher is a fJEdlure 
who is content with any less purpose and aim. Have fellowship with us. Going down into the 
essential idea of the original word, we find it signifies "somewhat in common" between two parties, 
having for its basis a more or less intimate knowledge of each other, upon which is founded a common 
interest, a common sympathy, a common mutual love. — Cowlea. O ur fellowship is with the Father. 
Fellowship is an old Saxon wor^i and communion an old Latin one, meaning the same thing. Fellowship 
means partnership, as the sons of Zebedee were partners of the ship. The Son of God wanted partners, 
wanted companions. Christ did not want to ei^oy all by himself, he T^anted companions : we shall share 
with Jesus Christ all his glory, as the heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ. — William Lincoln. With 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. Observe the repeated toitht distinguishing the per. 
Bonality, while the very fact of the fellowship with both unites the two in the Godhead. — Alford. John 
came to know and love the incarnate Son ; and, by means of shaping his own character more and more 
Into tbe same image, there sprang up the sweet confidence of mutual friendship and fellowship. And 
then, through the manifestation of the Son of God, John came to know the Father, and to have fellow- 
ship with him. Essentially, what was true of John becomes true of all disciples of Jesus. — Cowlea. 

4. These thingrs* This whole Epistle. That your Joy may be fkiU. The joy spoken of ii 
the whole complex of the Christian life here and hereafter. Its whole sum \a joy.— Alford. God's 
desire for men is that x>erfect joy which is the fruit of a perfect life, — joy in holiness joy in doing good, 
joy in communion with God. The unhappy Christian is so, not on account of his religion, but on account 
of not having enough religion. 

5. This is the messagre. That, if we would have fellowship with Him who it light, we must walk 
in the light, keeping his commandmento (ch. 1: 5*2: 28). — Alford, Heard of him. From Christ. 
This is what Christ tau^t. Declare. Announce, or re-announce. God^ is light. Light, in the 
Scriptures, is the emblem of purity, truth, knowledge, prosx>erity, and happiness; as darkness is of the | 
opposite. John here says that " God is light; " not tlie light, or a light, but light itself; that is, he ii j 
himself all light, and is the source and fountain of light, in all worlds. Ho is perfectly pure, without any 
admixture of sin; he has all knowledge, with no admixture of ignorance on any subject; ho is infinitely 
happy, with nothing to make him miserable; he is infinitely true, never stating or countenancing error; 
he is blessed in all his ways, never knowing the darkness of disappointment and adversity. — Barnes, 
Light is all-pervasive. Light shines afar, throu^ infinite spaces. Light cheers and blesses all it touches. 
Light contains all colors that beautify nature. Light is the source of heat and power and life for the 
world. All living things live and move and have their being in light. — P. What light is In the natural 
world, that God, the source of even material light, is in the spiritual, — the fountain of wisdom, purity, ! 
beauty, joy, and glory. As all material life and growth depend on lightt so all spiritual life and growth 
depend on God. As God here, so Christ in ch. 2: 8, is called <'the true light."—./'. F. and B. No 
darkness at all. Strong negation. Greek, " No, not even one speck of darkness." No ignorance, 
error, untruthfulness, sin, or death. John heard this from Christ, not only in express words, but in hia 
acted words; viz., his whole manifestation in the flesh as " the brightness of the Father's glory." ChritI 
himself was the embodiment of ** the message," representing fidly, in all his sayings, doings, and suflbr- 
Ings, him who is Lioht. — J. F. and B. 
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LESSON VI. 



Fourth Quarter. 



6 If we say that we have fellow- 
ship with him, and walk in darkness, 
we lie, and do not the truth : 

7 But if we walk ^ in the light, as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood ^ of 



Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin. 

8 K we say that we have no sin,' 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. 

9 If we confess* our sins, he is 



* John 12 : 86. « Eph. 1 : 7. Heb. 9 : 14. 1 Pet. 1 : 19. Rev. 1:5. » 1 Kings 8 : 46. Job 25 : 4. EccL 
7 : 20. Jas. 3:2. * Job 33 : 27, 28. Pa. 82 : 5. Prov. 28 : 13. 

6. The sequence \b clear. The apostle concludes, from the being and nature of €K>d, the nature o< 
their life who live in fellowship with Gh)d. ^Lange. If we say. Profess, in public or to ourselves. 
FeUowship witb Um. That we belong to him, are Christians, are the children and heirs of God. 
And walk. Live, act, move, have our being and sphere of action. In darkness. The exact opposite 
of the light in which God is. — It is sin, error, falseness, insincerity, — all the deeds of darkness. We 
lie. Our assertion is false. Because it is impossible to be with God, where all is light, and at ithe same 
time live in darkness. Do not the truth. Not a mere repetition of " we lie," but an Independent 
proposition, answering to " walk in darkness," and asserting that all such walking in darkness is a not- 
doing of the truth. — Alford. The truth is conformity with the nature and law of God, — righteousness, 
holiness, heavenliness. 

7. But if we walk in the ligpht. Walk according to the truth as made known to us, meeting 
every call of duty, yielding sweetly to every honest moral conviction, seeking supremely to know God's 
will and do it. As he is in the ligpht. God is in the light etemaUy, perfectly : we walk in the light, 

I moving onward toward perfection. Notice that this is no mere imitation of God, but is an identity in the 
I essential element of God's eternal being. — Alford. We have f eUowship one with another. As 
we all partake of his feelings and views, we shall resemble each other. Loving the same God, embracing 
the same views of religion, and living for the same ends, we shall of course have much that is common 
to us all, and thus shall have fellowship with each other. — JSamea. The blood of Jesus Christ. 
The blood of Jesus, the personal Redeemer, shed on the cross as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sin of the 
world. — Alford. The blood which Jesus shed as a sacrifice at his crucifixion, — the sacrificial death of 
Jesus. — Ihisterdieckf Mombert, &c. Cleanseth. In the present tense, and must be kept to its present 
meaning. It is plainly distinguished firom " to forgive our sins," — distinguished as a further process; 
. as, in a word, aanctiflcation, distinct from justification. Cleanseth from all sin. When it is said 
that his blood cleanses us from all sin, the expression must mean one of two things : either that it is 
through that blood that all past sin is forgiven, or that that blood will ultimately purify us from all trans- 
gression, and make us perfectiy holy. The general meaning is plain, that, in regard to any and every sin 
of which we may be conscious, there is efficacy in that blood to remove it, and to make us whoUy pure. 
There is no stain made by sin so deep that the blood of Christ cannot take it entirely away from the soul. 
No system of religion intended for man could be adapted to his condition, which did not contain this pro. 
vision, and this did contain it in the most frill and ample manner. Of course, however, it is meant that 
that blood cleanses from all sin only on the conditions on which its efficacy can be made available to man, 

— by repentance for the past, and by a cordial reception of the Baviour through faith. — Barnes. I 
accept the term cleanse, as comprehending both forgiveness and sanctification, (1) because moral trans> 
forming always presupposes forgiveness ; and (2) because this method of providing for the pardon of sin 
itself develops a mighty power of truth and love, bearing toward the cleansing of human souls from sin, 

— Cowles. This statement involves the following particulars : (1) We can nevermore cleanse ourselves : 
our cleansing remains the work of Christ. (2) It is just the death of Christ that eflbcts our cleansing. 
(3) Sin still cleaves to the justified : justification does not miraculously or magically cancel sin. (4) Jus- 
tification introduces the believer into the walk in the light. (5) Sanctification is the continuation oi 
justification : it must ever return to it, and recur to its power. (6) Sanctification is a work gradual in its 
growth. (7) It has respect to all sin, not only to its manifestation, but to its seat and origin. (8) Justifir 
cation and sanctification reciprocally operate on and promote each other. —Karl Braune, D.D. 

8. If wc say we have no sin. If we say that we are absolutely sinless, and need not the appli- 
cation of Christ's cleansing blood. — Biblical Museum. St. John is writing to persons whose sins have 
been forgiven them ; and therefore necessarily the present tense {we have) refers not to any previous state 
of sinftil life before conversion, but to their now existing state and the sins to which they are liable in 
that state. And in thus referring, it takes up the conclusion of the last verse, in which the onward 
cleansing power of the sanctifying blood of Christ was asserted : as if it \vere said, this state of needing 
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faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse^ us fh>m all un- 
dghteousness. 



10 If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us. 



»P».61:2. lOor.6: U. 



cleansing from all present sin is veritably that of all of as, and our recognition and conlbssion of it is the 
▼ery first essential of walking in light. —Alford. There is an apparent contradiction between this verse 
and ch. 8 : 6, where it is said that " whosoever abideth in him sinneth not." This last is spoken of the 
state of sin {is ruling the soul, the former of mere incidental and unintentional sins. Moreover, it may be 
said, that, so ftir as one sinneth, he does not abide in Christ. The two states are incompatible. We de- 
ceive ourselves. We have wrong views about our character. No man knows himself who supposes 
that in all re8i>ects he is perfectly pure.— ^am<». The trath (ch. 2:4). True Mth. "The truth 
respecting God's holiness and our sinMness, which is the very first spark of light in us, has no place in 
VA.** — Alford, 

9. If we confess our sins, with an earnest desire to be forgiven, and the purpose to avoid thraou 
Faltlif uL To his word. Not merely the mercy, but the Justice or righteousnesa of God, is set 
forth in the redemption of the penitent believer in Christ. God's promises of mercy, to which ha is 

JaiihftU^ are In accordance with his jt<9^ice. —J, F. and B, Just. He will be just in the sense that he 
will be true to his promises ; or, since he has promised to pardon sinners, he will be found fidthfiilly to 
adhere to those engag^nents. — JBames, To forgive. Freely, fully, forever. To cleanse. Purify 
from allfilthiness, so that henceforth we more and more become, free from the presence of sin, through 
the spirit of sanctification. Unrighteoiisness. " Bin," because " sin is the transgression of the law," 
and the law is the expression of God's riffMeottsneaa ; so tliat sin is tmrigtUeouiness, — J. F. and B. 

10. If we say that vreliave not sinned. Not a mere repetition, but a confirmation and intensi- 1 
flcation, of V. 8 : this verse is related to v. 9, as v. 8 is to v. 7. If we deny, that is, the fact of our commission i 
•of sins in our Christian state. The i>erfect tense, so fax firom removing the time to that before conversion, 
brings it down to the present. —Alford. We make him a liar. A gradation : v. 6, *• we lie; " v. 8, ' 
** we deceive ourselves ; " worst of all, " we laake him a liar," by denying his word that all men are sin- 
ners (cf. c ^ 5: 10) . His word is not in ns. "His word," which is "the truth" (v. 8), accuses us 
truly ; by denying it we drive it from our hearts (cf. John 6 : 88) . Our r^ection of " his word," In respect 
to our being sinners, implies as the consequence our rejection of his word and will revealed in the law 
and gospel as a whole ; for these throughout rest on the fact that toe have sinned, and have sin, — J. F, 
andB, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 
I. (V. 7.) The blood of Jesns Christ his Son cleanseth ns ftrom all sin. In one of the 
cock galleries of Gibraltar, two British soldiers had mounted guard, one at each end of a tunnel. One 
was a Christian, the other was seeldng Christ. It was midnight; and as the soldiers were going their 
rounds, one meditating on the blood of Christ which had brought him peace, the other brooding over 
his doubts and fears, suddenly an officer challenged the Christian, and demanded the password. " The 
precious blood of Christ," called out aloud the startled soldier, forgetting the watchword in the thoughts 
of his heart, immediately he corrected himself, and gave the watchword ; and the officer, amazed, passed 
on. But these words had run through the rock galleries, and been echoed by the solid walls, and struck 
ux)on the ear of the doubting and seeking soldier as a messenger firom heaven. It seemed as if an angel 
had spoken with words direct fh)m the throne, " The precious blood of Christ." " Yes," he said, " that 
is just what I need." — Foster. 

11. Luther says, " Once upon a time the Devil said to me, * Martin Luther, you are a great sinner, 
and you will be damned! ' — * Stop, stop! ' said I; < one thing at a time. I am a great sinner, it is true, 
though you have no right to tell me of it. I confess it. What next? ' — * Therefore you will be damned.' 
— * That is not good reasoning. It is true I am a great sinner ; but it is written, " Jesus Christ came to 
save sinners; " therefore I shall be saved I Now go your way.* So I cut the Devil off with his own 
sword, and he went away mourning because he could not cast me down by calling me a sinner." 

PRACTICAL, 



- "- - HINTS IN METHOD, 

Our Lord was incarnate — God was manifest in the flesh. This is the golden thread upon which 
the teacher may string the pearls of the lesson. 

1. Proof that he was— hearing, sight, touch, testimony. 

2. Why now declared — for Christian fellowship, divine fellowship, fulness of joy. 

3. The message here brought from him for this day — that fellowship with God and fellowship 
with sin is impossible, for God is light and sin is moral darkness and death. 

4. We may get rid of sin. Walking in the light is the condition ; penitent, believing contession, 
the means ; the blood of Jesus, the meritorious ground and cause ; God by his Spirit, the cfficie'-" 

, Agent. DigitizecfbyVjOO^lC 
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4. (Vs. 2, 4.) It is the great desire of Christians, that all men might have eternal life, and share lA 
the Joys of the Christian life. 

6. (V. 3.) Fellowship with Christiana is a preparation for, and an earnest of, the fellowship with. 
God and Christ. 

6. Fellowship with Christ is with liis sufferings, his work, his redeeming the world, his love of 
purity, as well as with his rewards and glory and heaven. 

7. It is a great privilege to he a Christian. 

8. (V. 4.) The Christian life is taVL of joy, indeed, is the only source of the highest and most 
enduring joy. 

9. (V. 5.) God is light, therefore all he does is good and pure, and will he made plain to us at last. 

10. (V. 6.) The test of Christian character is our love for the light, for all that is stncere, true, 
holy, pure, like God. 

11. (V. 7.) The first need of the soul is cleansing. The religion of Christ is the only one which- 
provides a way for forgiveness, and for making perfectly holy. 

13. He who does not wish to he cleansed fi*om all sin has not even the heginnings of holiness. 
Christ's hlood avails for this. 

13. (V. 9.) Confessing and forsaking sin are necessary in order to receive the blessing of Christ'*- 
eleansing blood. 



Lesson VII. — November 16, 1879. 
THE LOVE OF THE FATHER. — 1 John 4: 7-16, 



TJMB, Probably A. D. 85-80; near the close of John's life. 

PliACE. Written at Bphesus, in Asia Minor. 

BUIiERS. Domitian, the last of the 12 CsBsars, emperor of Rome (81-06). Agricola, goverrior of 
Great Britain. 

AUTHOR. St. John, " the beloved disciple," author of the Gospel and of Revelation. His name- 
means the gnzce of God. He was the son of Zebedee and Salome. He died in extreme old age. 

TO "WHOM WRITTEN. To a circle of churches composed of Gentile Christians. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The apostle again takes up his exhortations to brotherly love; but this time in nearer and deeper 
connection with our birth from God, and knowledge of him who is himself love (vs. 7, 8). This last fact 
he proves by what God has done for us in and by his Son (vs. 9-16), and establishes the necessary 
connection between love to God and love to man. The passage is in connection with what went before,, 
but by link at first sight not very apparent. The great theme of the whole was announced (ch. 2j^ 
The consideration of that has passed into the consideration of that righteousness in its highest and^ 
purest form of love, which has been recommended and grounded on his love to us, in ch. 3 : 11::18, — tho^ 
great test of his presence in us being the gift of his Spirit,— and now he turns to the main subject. — 
A^ord. 

one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. 



7 Beloved, let us love^ one an- 
other; for love is of God ; and every 



1 ch.5: 11, 23. 



EXPLANATORY. 

7. Beloved, as before, marks the fervency and affection of the apostle, turning to his readers* 
with another solemn exhortation. Here the word is especially appropriate, seeing that his own heart is 
flill of that love which he is enjoining. — Al/ord. "Let ug love one another. Love, not simply toler- 
ate. Love one another as Christians, as feUow-heirSt as redeemed together. This love was given to 
them to be a badge of their discipleship. It was to make the Christian brotherhood most peculiarly one 
(John 17 : 22, 23). It was to lead to mutual aid, brotherly self-donial. This mutual love should unite 
them in one faithfhl brotherhood, and should everywhere distinguish them from the world beside. Th» 
early Christians regarded this as their glory (1 John 8 : 28. 1 Thess. 4:0. 1 Pet. 1 : 22. 2 Pet. 1:7). 
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Nov. 16. LESSON VH. 1 John 4 : 7-16. 

8 He that loveth not, knoweth not 
Grod ; for God^ is love. 

9 In this" was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that 



God^ent his only-begotten Son into 
the 'world, that* we might live 
through him. 

10 Herein is love, not that we 



» V. 16. 2 Cor. 13: 11. « John 3: 16. « John 6: 51. 



The heathen often exclaimed in amazement, ** See how these Christians love one another, and how ready 
they are to die for one another.'*— VacodiM. Christians are to adjust their love to one another, to the 
measure and the example of Christ's h^ve to them. — Bishop fforsley. Never forget that in God's family 
love is the principal thing, the hond of ^rfcctness, the flower and consummation of the Christian charac- 
ter. — Lillie. Did we universally compljr with this exhortation, we should soon he relieved from all the 
inquietudes arising f^om our own unruly pasdons, — anger, envy, revenge, malice, and amhition, — as wcl! 
as fh>m all those injuries to which we are perpetually exposed from the indulgence of the same pasBionu 
in others. — S. Jenyna. L.ove is of God. All lov e Ufrom God as its fountain, especially that emhodi. 
ment of love, God manifest in the flesh. The Father also is love (v. 8) . The ffoly Ghost sheds love as it« 
Arst/ruit ahroad in the heart. — J. F. and B. Love is God's nature. Not that no other feeling exists in 
him, not that Justice and ahhorrence of evil are not co-ordinated with it, not that these do not take part 
m the divine administration among men; hut that the coitral and peculiarly divine element is love; in 
which all other feelings live, within whose hounds they all act, to which they are servants, and for which 
they are messengers and helpers. — Beecher. Every one tbat loretli is bom of Ck>d (1 John 3: 
14) ; i.e., every one who has true love to Christians as such, or true hrotherly love. Is a true Christian. 
It is an infallihie evidence of true piety, if we love the followers of Christ as such. — Barnes. Love^ on 
our part, is the evidence of our Justification and regeneration, not the cause of them. " Let each go to his 
own heart : if he find there love to the hrethren, let him feel assured that he has passed from death unto 
Xde.**— Augustine. Blnowetli God. Spiritually, experimentally, and hahitually. 

8. He that lovetb not* knoweth not €k>d. Greek aorist : not only knoweth not now, hut never 
knewt has not once/or all known Gt>d. God is love. There is no Greek article to tov«, hut to God; 
therefore we cannot translate^ Love is God^/^o^ is fundamentally and essentially Love : not merely is 
loving t for then John's argument would notistand ; for the conclusion fh)m the premises then would he 
this : This man is not loving; God is loving: therefore he knoweth not God in so fab as God is loving, 
still he might know him in his other attributes. But, when we take Une as God's essence, the argument 
is sound : This man doth not love^ and therefore knows not love; God is essentially love^ therefore he 
knows not God. — J. F. and B. God is love. This single announcement of the heloved disciple, con- 
tradicted hy so many appearances, yet carrying its own evidence; in the world around us met hy many 
a no, and many a murmur, and fh>m the caverns of despair fetching up a fiendish laughter, and yet coun- 
tersigned hy Jehovah's handwriting on the ruined tahlets of the heart, and in trumpet tones reverherated 
fi*om the hills of immortality; ^is shortest of sentences, and most summary of gospels, which a hreath 
can utter, and which a signet-ring can contain, — is the truth, which, shining hright at the advent, will 
overspread the world in the millennium's mild lustre. It is a truth on which no man has mused too 
much, even although he has pondered it all his days ; and to which no anthem can do Justice, except that 
in which golden harps mingle, and in which the redeemed from among men are helped hy the seraphim. 
— /)r. J. ffamiUon. - 5_^ ^//^" ^ 

9. In this was manifested the love of God. The mission of Jesus Christ was the fhUest 
proof that God couUl give, or that man could receive, of his infinite love to the world. ^CZarA^. 
T^^W'^Td,*^ ""Greek, " In our case." Sent. Greek, " hath sent." Into the world. A proof against 
Soclnians, that the Son existed hefore he was, " sent into the world." Otherwise, too, he could not have 
heen our l\fe (v. O),our " propitiation **(y. 10), or our " Saviour" (v. 14). It is the grand proo/ of God's 
love,— his having sent his only begotten Son, that toe might live through him, who is the life, and who 
has redeemed our forfeited life, and it is also the grand motive to our mutual love. — (/l F. and B. " All 
other mercies are as nothing in comparison of the love of God in giving his Son to he our Saviour : they 
are all swallowed up in this, as the light of candles when hrought into the sunshine." — Flavel. That 
we nil8:ht live through him. He died that we might have eternal life. The measure of that love, 
then, which was manifested in the gift of a Saviour, is to he found (1) in the worth of the soul; (2) in its 
exposure to eternal death; (3) in the greatness of the gift; (4) in the greatness of his sorrows for us; 
and (5) in the immortal hlessedness and Joy to which he will raise us. Who can estimate all this ? AU 
these things will magnify themselves as we draw near to eternity; and in that eternity we shall l?ave an 
eveir-expanding view of the wonderfhl love of God. — Barnes. 

10. Herein is love. Love In its highest Ideal is herein. Not that we loved God. God's 
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loved God, but that he loved us, ^nd 
sent his Son to he the propitiation ^ 
for our sins. 

11 Beloved, if ^ God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another. 

12 No ■ man. hath seen God at any 



time. If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected* in us. 

13 Hereby* know we that we 
dwell in him, and he in us, because 
he hath given us of his Spirit. 



» ch. 2: 2. «Matt 18: 83. John. 15: 12, 13. » 1 Tim. 6: 16. * 1 Cor. 13: 13. « ch. 3: 24. John 14: 20. 

m ' 

love for us is not afElrmed to exist because Ood perceived a spark kindled in us, gradually flowing forth 
and reaching up towards him. It is not affirmed to exist because our hearts, feebly beating, seemed to 
knock at the door of his heart, rousing, by their very spent and weak sounds, the compassion of the 
hospitable divinity. There is an impression among some, that God loved the world after he had sent his 
Son to die for it; but the scriptural view is that his love for the world was the cause of his sending his Bon 
to die for it. The love of God was manifested in that act, instead of being created by it. — Beecher. No 
act of love of ours to God, at any time done, farnishes this example of love ; but an act of his towards us. 
It is not the nature of our love to God as contrasted with his to us, of which the clause treats, but the 
non-existence of the one love as set against the historical manifestation of the other. — Alford. To be tbe 
propitiation* Or, atoning sacrifice, that would appease or conciliate the divine justice. He is to us aU 
that is needed for propitiation "in behalf of our sins;" the propitiatory sacrijicet provided by the 
Father's love, removing the estrangement, and appeasing the righteous wrath, on God's part, against the 
sinner. — J, F. and £. " There is no incongruity that a father should be offended with that son whom 
he loveth, and at that time offended with him when he loveth him." — Bp. Pearson. The propitiation 
made for sin removes all obstacles to reconciliation on the part of God : it does whatever is necessary 
to be done to maintain the honor of his law, his Justice, and his truth ; it makes it consistent for him to 
offer pardon. — Barnes. 

11. If God so loved us, we ongpht also (on our side) to love one another. On what does 
the obligation, asserted in " we ought," rest? Clearly in that relation to God and one another implied by 
being children of God.' If we are of God, that love which is in him, and which he is, will be in us, will 
make us like him, causing us to love those who are begotten of him. — Alford. "It is not wonderful 
that we should love God : the wonder is that he should love us. We see the strongest reasons why we 

! should love him, but no reason at all why he should love \XB.**—Rev. J. Lee. God loved us without any 
reason or consideration on our part, and without any desert inrxai we ought also in like manner to low 
one another t and not suspend our love to a fellow-creature, either on his moral worth or his love to us. 
We should love one another for God's sake, and then no unkind carriage of a brother would induce us 
to withdraw our love fi-om him; for, if it have God for its motive and model, it will never fail. — Clarke. 

12. No naan hatb seen God at any tinae. We have not beheld him with our bodily sight. 
Passages like Exod. 33: 20, and Gen. 12: 7; 17: 1, &c., are not contradictory, since, where God did 
appear, it was some assumed form that became visible. — Braune. If we love one another, God 
dwelleth. in us. Love to God, which is our duty, is love towards one whom we have never seen, and 
cannot exist in us (as v. 20) unless by and with its lower degrees as manifested towards our brethren 
whom we have seen. By our love to them are we to know how £eu* we have love to him : if that be 
present, he dwelleth In us, and " the love of him is perfected in us." — Alford. If we love one another, 
God comes nearer to us than merely being present to our eye of sense. He is not a God simply outside 
of us, to be apprehended by the sense of sight; but he lives within us, and thus his love reaches its full 
and proper development in our souls. — • Cowles. His love is perfected in us. The Christian life (1) 
begins with \ove to God through Christ; (2) develops into love to our neighbor; (3) perfects itself in the 
perfection of this twofold love. — cA Muller. 

13. We know that we /dwell in him, &c. Nearly repeated fromch. 3: 24: but why intro- 
' duced here ? In the former verso^tne/oc^ of his abiding in us was assured to us if we love one another. 
( Of this &ct, when thus loving, we need a token. Him we cannot see. Has he given us any testimony of 
^ his presence in us ? He has given us such a testimony in making us partakers of his Holy Spirit. The 
! Holy Spirit is most aptly adduced here where love is in question, his first fruit being love, and his pres- 
^ ence bdoig tested by his fruits. — Alford. Wo know that we dwell in him, and he in us, by means of the 
'. witnessing testimony of his Spirit. This Spirit brings a sense of God's presence, and with it fhlness of 
/ Joy, and so inspires a sweet confidence in his love. The Spirit dwelling in our hearts is the presence of 

God there. No longer is God far away, but inexpressibly, delightfully near. 

14. And we have seen and do testify. The connection seems to be this : the inward evidence 
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LESSON Vn. 1 John 4: 7-16 



14 A^d we have seen and do testi- 
fy, that t^e Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviotor of the world. 

15 Who^oever^ shall confess that 
Jesus is th^ Son of God, God dwell- 
eth in him, ^d he in God. 



16 And we have known and be- 
lieved the love tha,t God hath to us. 
God^ is love : and he that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in 
him. 



» Rom. 10:9. « v. 8. 



of Gk)d'B abiding in uk and we in him is the gift of hie Spirit. But this is not the onl^^evidence. nor the 
only test we have. ThiAinternal evidence is accompanied by, nay, is itself made possible (see v. 19) by, our 
recognition of the Fathera love in sending his Bon as our Saviour; which last is a fact testified by human 
evidence. This recognition of God's iove is a condition of abiding in him and he in us ; in a word, in the 
abiding in love, which is eauivalent to abiding in him. — Alford, It is not hearsay on which he relies, 
but he had the testimony of ms own eyes in the case. John was with the Saviour through the whole oi 
his ministry, and he has recoroed more of the Saviour than either of the other evangelists. — Barnes, 

15. Whosoever shaU ccmfess that Jesus is the Son of God. Of course John means 
indefinitely more than a confession with the lips only: he means a confession that wells up from the 
depths of human hearts, — from hearts that have accepted this truth in love, and have felt its transform 
ing spiritual power. — Cowlea. 

16. And we have known and believed. The two roots which lie at the ground of confession 
— knowledge and faith — are in St. John's language most Intimately connected. — Alford. True fidth is, 
according to St. John, a faith of knowledge and experience ; true knowledge is a knowledge of faith. — 
Lucke. The love that God hath to us. By his sending his Son. God is love. See on v. 9. He 
that dweUeth in love, dwen^^th in God. This is the solemn and formal re-statement of that which 
has been the ground-tone of the whole since v. 7 : and here, as there, love is in its widest abstract sense. 
Its two principal manifestations are, love to God, and love to one another; but this saying is of love 
absolute. — • Alford. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. God is love (v. 8). A missionary, expatiating on the love of Gt)d as manifested in the atone- 
ment of Christ, addressed a pious negro woman with the inquiry, " Mary, is not the love of G^d wonder- 
ftil ? " To which she simply yet sublimely replied, " Massa, me no tink it so wonderftil, 'cause it just like 
\^m,"—BibUcal Treasury. 

II. Peter Bales, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, wrote the whole Bible in so small a space that it 
could be enclosed in the shell of a common walnut; and lately tba whole Bible has been photographed 
on thin plates, so that altogether it would make a package only as large as a fair-sized pea. So the whole 
Bible is condensed in that small phrase, " God is love," as expressed in John 3 : 16. —P. 

III. As on the narrow retina of the eye are made pictures of the whole broad landscape, — lofly 
mountains, mighty rivers, rolling bills, wide-extended plains, and the infinite expanse of heaven, — all 
in perfection on one little spot of the human eye ; so in these three words, " God is love," is expressed 
the wonderftil nature of God. — P. 

rv. If an angel were to fly swiftly over the earth on a summer morning, and go into every garden, 
— the king's, the rich man's, the peasant's, the child's, — and were to bring from each one the choicest, 
loveliest, sweetest flower that blooms in each, and gather them all in one cluster in his radiant hands, 
what a beautiful bouquet it would be I And if an angel were to fly swiftly over the earth into every sweet 
and holy home, into every spot where one heart yearns over another, and were to take out of every 
father's heart, and every mother's heart, and out of every heart that loves, its holiest flower of afllection, 
and gather all into one cluster, what a blessed love-garland would his eyes behold! What a holy love 
would this aggregation of all earth's loves be I Yet infinitely sweeter and holier than this grouping of all 
earth's holiest affections is the love that fills the heart of our Father in heaven. —John B. Miller. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 7.) Love is like the pure sunlight, cheering, enlivening, giving life to all it shines upon. 

2. As the pure white light is made up of all the colors in existence (at least 8,000 shades and hues) , 
so love includes all qualities of the soul. Love is just, is true, is pure, is kind, is honorable, obedient. 

3. Love is the proof to the world that we are Christians. 

4. Love is the unity of the Church. Differ as Christi«ns may in forms, and in aspects of troth, 
they are all one in love of the Iiord. 
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5. God's people are one flunily, whose bond is love; and love is the proof of those -who are its 
members. 

6. (V. 10.) As nearly all light and fire and heat and motion in the world may he traced hack to the 
sun as their source, so onr love, and all its power and manifestations, have their source in the love of God. 

7. (V. 13.) Just BO fBLT as we have true love, so far we are like God; and so &r as we are like CK>d, 
have we proof that we are his children. 

8. (V. 16.) It is through Jesus Christ that we can see and feel the love of God. All other proofr 
are like the stars in the night, sure, bright, blessed proofs; but Christ crucified is the sun in the heavens^ 
every ray of which is love. 



Lesson VUL — Novembeb 28, 1879. 
THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. — Revelation 1: 10-20. 



TIMX:. The Book of Revelation was written most probably A. D. 95 ot 06, at the close of the reign 
of Domitian. 

PIjACB. It was wfttten on the island of Patmos, where John was banished during the great per- 
secution. Patmos is a rocky, barren island in the southern part of the Mgwn Sea, 15 miles in circum- 
ference. Here the worst convicts of Rome were banished. A cave is still shown where St. John is said 
to have seen the visions of this book. The present name of the island is Patino. 

I1UL£RS. Domitian, the last of the 12 Cnsars, emperor of Rome. Julius Agricola, Roman gov- 
ernor of Great Britain, who had introduced Roman civilization there for 15 years, had just returned to 
Rome. 

CONTEMPORARY RYBNTS. Rome was the sole ruler of nearly all the known world. The 
dawn of history in England. 

AUTHOR. St. John, the son of Zebedee ; the beloved disciple ; writer of the GK>spel and Epistles ; 
now an aged man. 

THR ROOK OF RRVRI<ATION. It is mainly prophetic, the exhibition to God's servanto of 
the things which must shortly come to pass. The practical tendency of the epistles to the seven churches 
is never lost sight of throughout; so that its object is not only to prophesy of the future, but also by 
such prophecy to rebuke, exhort, and console the Church. The book is written with the object of con- 
veying to the Church revelations from God respecting certain portions of her course even up to the time 
of the end. 

There are three schools of interpreters : — 

I. The PrateriatSf or those who hold that the whole, or by far the greater part, of the prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 

II. The ffUtorical Interpreterst or those who hold that the prophecy embraces the whole history 
of the Church and its foes, fh)m the time of its writing to the end of the world. 

m. T%e Futurists, or those who maintain that the prophecy relates entirely to events that are to 
take place at or near the coming of the Lord. 

To me it seems indisputable, that the book does speak of things past, present, and fhture; that 
some of its prophecies are already fulfilled, some are now fulfilling, and others await their ftdfilment lo 
the yet unknown ftiture. —Alford, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The first three verses are a general introduction to the whole book of Revelation, including its super- 
scriptions and a blessing on all who read and obey. Then follows ch. 1 : 4 to 8 : 22, an introduction to 
the great prophecies of the book, in the form of a sevenfold epistle to the churches of Asia, which in- 
cludes the lesson for to-day. These letters are pre&ced by the general address and greeting (vs. 4-6), 
ending with a doxology. Then follows a solemn announcement of the coming of Christ, with the state- 
ment as to where, and under what circumstances, John saw the visions and received these messages. 
Driven to Patmos by terrible persecutions under which the Church was suffering, there is first a care for 
their moral and spiritual state, and then divine comfort in the prevision of the course and eertain tri- 
umph of the Church of Christ. 

EXPLANATORY. 

10. I was ; Greek, *' I came to be; " "I became." In the spirit. In a stote of ecstasy (oi 
trsDoe) ; the outer world being shut out, and the inner and higher life or spirit being taken ftdl posses> 
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10 I was in the Spirit^ on the 
Lord's^ day, and heard behind me 
a great voice, as of a tinnnpet, 

11 Saying, I am Alpha and Ome- 



ga, the first and the last; and, 
What thou seest, write in a book, 
and send it unto the seven churches 
which are in Asia ; unto Ephesus,* 



1 2 Cor. 12: 2. » John 20: 26. Acts 20: 7. 1 Cor. 16: 2. « ch. 2: 1. 

■ion of by God's Spirit, bo that an immediate connection with the invisible world is established. The 
spirit only (that which connects us with GK)d and the invisible world) Is active, or cither recipient, in 
the apocalyptic state. — J. F. and B, On the Lord's day; i.e., on the first day of the week, kept by 
the Christian Church as the weekly festival of the Lord's resurrection. On any probable hypothesis of the 
date of this book, this is the earliest mention of the day by this name. — Alford. The consecration 
of the day to worship, almsgiving, and the Lord's Supper, is implied. (Acts 20 : 7* 1 Cor. 16 ; 2. Cf. 
John 20: 19-26.) The name corresponds to the Lord's Supper (1 Cor. 11 : 20). —»7". F. €md B> Heard 
behind me a gpreat voice. The voice which he heard seems to be plainly that of the Redeemer. — 
Stuart. A trumpet is the instrument of festal proclamation (Num. 10: 10. 34lSasftS^)t and ac- 
companies divine manifestations (Exod. 19 : 19. Joel 2:1. Matt. 24 : 31. 1 Thcss. 4 : 16). Thfi similar- 
ity to the sound of the trumpet here was in the loudness and clearness of the voice. (See also eli. 4 : 1.) 
— A^ord. Whether he stood within or in front of some grotto (one is still pointed out as the scene of 
his visions), we know not: the voice sounded behind him. It was a voice of strength and majesty, 
which seemed to fill all the air for a wide distance. — McDonald. 

11. I am Alpha and Oniega. This whole sentence is omitted from the oldest manuscripts, and 
nearly all commentators agree that it should be omitted from the text. So Alford, Trench^ Stuart. 
These are the first and last letters of the Oreek alphabet, and denote properly the first and the last. 
Among the Jewish rabbins it was common to use the first and the last letters of the Hebrew alphabet to 
denote the whole of any thing, from beginning to end. The language is here that which would properly 
denote eternity in the being to whom it is applied, and could be used in reference to no one but the true 
Oodi It means that he is the beginning and the end of all things; that he was at the commencemeDt, 
and will be at the close; and it is thus equivalent to saying that he has always existed, and that he 
will always exist. — Barnes. Ho is the first cause and the fiinal cause. He originates all thihgs, governs 
and controls them while they exist, and brings all to their proper end. What thoa Becst, i.e., all thai 
is now to be shown thee in the successive visions which make up this entire book. The word " seest " 
refers properly to the visions, those of chs. 4-22, rather than to the verbal messages which appear in chs. 
2 and 3. Yet we may admit these chapters (2 and 3) as included in the command, and attribute the 
choice qf the word *• seest" hefore'iteareat to the circumstance, that by far the greater part of the booh 
is mad6 up of visions presented to the eye. — Cowlea. Write in a book, i.e., engrave it upon a roll 
or parchment. — Stuart. Writing on skins is mentioned by Herodotus as common in his day (6. C. 400) ; 
and Diodorus and Ctesias speak of ancient Persian records on leather. The form of ancient books dif- 
fered with the materials of which they were composed. When flexible matter came into use, it was 
found convenient to make books in the form of rolls, and the two names are synonymous in legal phrase- 
ology to this day. The papyrus, and afterward the parchment, was joined together to form one sheet, 
and then rolled upon a staff into a volume. — Encyclopadia Britannica. Send it unto the Hoven 
churches in Asia. Asia Minor. As there were many other churches in ProconsuL^r Asia bcsidee 
the seven specified, doubtless the number seven expresses the idea of completeness, these seven being 
specimens or representatives of all. The seven must in this point of view be regarded as constituting a 
complex whole, as i)ossessing an ideal completeness, as in some sort representing the imiversal Church. 
Typical and representative churches, these embodied, one or another of them, I will not say all the 
great leading aspects of the Church in its faithfulness or ito unfaithfhlness ; but they embodied a great 
many, the broadest and the oftenest-recurring. These seven words of warning and encouragement so 
penetrated to the heart of things, that, meeting the needs of these seven churches, they also met the 
needs of all others subsisting in similar or nearly similar conditions. — Trench. Unto Cphesus. 
(See Introduction to Lesson VII., Third Quarter; also Rev. 2: 1-7.) Ephesus was one of the most 
considerable cities of Asia Minor. Under the Romans it was the capital not only of Ionia, but of the 
entire province of Asia, and bore the honorable title of the first and greatest metropolis of Asia. John 
is supposed to have resided in this city, and to have preached the gospel there for many years. It is 
probable that there was a large and flourishing church in that city. — Barnes. At Ephesus there are at the 
present time but some half-dozen miserable huts on the spot of the ancient city; and it is said that some 
recent traveller found but three Christians there. Smyrna (myrrh). (See ch. 2: 8-11.) About 40 
miles north cf Ephesus, at the mouth of the river Meles, near the .Agean Sea. During the reign of the 
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and unto Smyrna,^ and unto Per- 
gamos,^ and unto Thyatira,* and 
unto Sardis,* and unto Philadel- 
phia,* and unto Laodicea.® 

12 And I turned to see the voice 



that spake with me. And being 
turned, I saw seven ^ golden candle- 
sticks ; 

13 And in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks one ' like unto the Son 



» ch. 2:8. s ch. 3 : 12. » ch. 2:18. * ch. 3:1. » ch. 3:7. 8 ch. 3 : 14. » Exod. 25 : 37. Zech. 4 : 2. 
8 Ezek. 1 : 2ft-28.. Dag^^Ij^, 13; 10: 5,6. 

first Roman emperors, Smyrna was one of the finest cities of Asia. It was at this period it became the 
seat of one of the seven churches. It was destroyed by an earthquake A. D. 177. It wa£ afterward re- 
built. The Turks now call the city Ismar. — Whitney. The population is computed at 150,000. It is 
connected with Ephesus by a railroad. — Smith* a Bib. Die. It is the seat of important missionary oper< 
ations, and much has been done there to spread the gospel in modem times. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the light of Christianity there has ever been wholly extinct. Polycarp, bishop of the church, 
suffered martyrdom there. — Barnes. Perg^amos (ch. 2: 12-18). Pergamosy or Pergamumt anillnB- 
trious city of Mysia, on the river Caicus. It was famous for its vast library, given by Antony to Cleo- 
patra, and added to that of Alexandria, for the Nicephorium, a grove in which were the splendid temples 
of Jupiter, of Minerva, and of Apollo, but most especially for the worship of iBsculapius, the remains of 
whose magnificent shrine may still be seen. The modem name is Bergamah. — Treas. of Bib. Knowl, 
Pergamos is emphatically described as the place *♦ where Satan's seat is; " and it is singular that on the 
Pergamean coins a serpent is engraved as an emblem of their tutelar divinity. The subsequent history 
of the church of Pergamos is little known. The threat against it has been almost literally fhlfilled. 
Though in the midst of a blindness and poverty sadly contrasted with her former privileged condition, 
a portion of her inhabitants still preserve the Christian name and worship. — Arundell. Thyatira (ch. 
2: 18-29) . A town of Lydia, on the river Lycus, between Pergamos and Sardis. Thyatira was a Mace- 
donian colony, and its chief trade was the dyeing of purple. There are inscriptions, too, yet existing 
of the guild of dyers at Thyatira. Thyatira is still a considerable town, with many ruins, called Ak- 
hisar. — Treat, of Bib. Knowl. Sardis. (See Lesson IX., Fourth Quarter.) Pliiladelpbia (ch. 
3: 7-13). A city of Lydia, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, on the banks of the little river Cogamus. 
It is twenty-eight miles south-east from Sardis, and was built by Attains n. Philadelphus (158-138 
B.C.), from whom it derives its name. Earthquakes were very prevalent in this district; and Phila- 
delphia was more than once nearly destroyed by them. It is still a considerable town, named Allah- 
8har or AUah-ahehr, with ruins of its ancient wall, and of about twenty-five churches. — Treas. of Bib. 
Ehowl. This church and that of Smyrna alone of the sev«n received unmixed praise. liaodicea 
(ch. 8 : 14r-22). This city was in the south-west of Phrygia, on the river Lycus, not fkr from Oolosse, 
and lying between it and Philadelphia. It was destroyed by an earthquake, 62 A. D., and rebuilt by its 
wealthy citizens without the help of the state. This wealth (arising from the excellence of its wools) 
led to a self-satisfied, lukewarm state in spiritual things. Hardly a CJhristian is now to be found on or 
near its site. —J". F. and B. 

12. Turned to see the voice. " The voice " is used to signiQr the person speaking. Seven 
g*olden candlesticks. '* Lamp-stands," — the stand holding the lamp. These typified the seven 
churches already ni.entioned (v. 20). Here the seven separate candlesticks typify the entire Church, but 
now no longer as the Jewish Church (represented by the one sevenfold candlestick) , restricted to one out- 
Ward unity and one place : the several churches are mutually independent as to external ceremoniea and 
govenmient, yet one in the unity of the Spirit and the headship of Christ. The candlestick is not light, 
but the bearer of light, holding it forth to give light around. The light is the Lord's, not the Church's : 
from him she receives it. She is to be a light-bearer to his glory. — J. F. and B. ** Golden *' symbolizes 
at once the greatest preciousness and sacredness ; so that in the Zend Avesta, " golden " is synonymous 
with heavenly or divine. — Trench. 

13. In the midst. To indicate the perpetual presence of Christ among his churches, with his 
. ^ ^^ jj»eople. — Cowles. He was in a position where he was surrounded by the seven lights. One liike nnto 
' ^ the Son of man. One like to a son of man ; i.e., one having a human form, like that of man. — Shu»H. 

Clothed with a g^arment down to the foot. A long, full, flowing robe, which was worn by kings, 
nobles, and priests. — ^fuar^. The form of the Son of man is seen arrayed, not as in the days of his 
ministry, in the short seainless tunic and the flowing cloak, which were the common dress of the Jewish 
peasant, but in the long rooe reaching to the feet, that had been the special garment of the high priest 
—J'. ff.Plumptret D.D% Girt about the paps with a grolden girdle, fie is girded with a golden 
girdle, not as of one who toils and runs, around the loins (comp. Luke 12 : 85>, but as of one wh<^ had 
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\ofjiiAn, clothed with a garment down 
to the foot, and girt about the paps 
with a golden girdle. 

14 His head and his hairs were 
white like wool, as white as snow ; 
and his eyes ^ were as a flame of fire ; 

15 And his feet^ like unto fine 
brasE , as if they burned in a ftimaee ; 



and his voice ■ as the sound of many 
waters. 

16 And he had in his right hand 
seven stars : and out of his mouth 
went a * sharp two-edged sword : and 
his countenance was as the sun' 
shineth in his strength. 

17 And when I saw him, I fell at 



> ch. 2 : 18 ; 19 : 12. « Ezek. 1 : 7. « Bzek. 43 : 2. * Isa. 49 : 2. Heb. 4 : 12. « ch. 10 : 1. Aeti 26 : 13. 



passed into the repose of sovereignty, aronnd the breast. That the girdle should be of gold, as the symbol 
of that sovereignty, was almost a necessary consequence. In this sombination of the received emblems 
of the two forms of role, there was set forth, in its simplest symbolism, that union of the kingly and the 
priestly offices. —Plumptre. 

14. His head and his hairs were white like wool, &c. By the head is perhaps indicated 
the forehead, not the face, which is afterwards described. It is only in color, not in material, that his 
hair is compared to white wool; and the words "as snow " are afterwards added, to impress this still 
more. The whiteness signifies purity and glory. — Al/ord. It seems to be clear, in the clause before us, 
that the word translated " white " designates pure white splendor. The purest splendor t like that of the 
lightning (so it is expressly described in Dan. 10 : 6) , or like that of metals heated to the highest point, is 
intended by the writer. — Stuart. His eyes « . . as a flame of fire. Light, brilliancy, energy, thrilling 
power, all combined, can be set forth by no more pertinent symbol than this, — a flame of fire. — Cowles. 

15. Uke fine brass. From a Greek word meaning " brass," and a Hebrew word "to make 
white; ** brass which in the ftimace has attained what we call "white heat." It corresponds to the 
" burnished brass " of Ez. 1 : 7, the "polished brass " of Dan. 10 : 6. — Trench. As if they burned in 
a furnace. Having compared the f^t to a splendid metal, the writer pursues and heightens the com. 
parison by supposing that they resemble the metal when subjected to a vehement heat, in which case its 
radiance is greatly Increased. — Stuart. This grand and terrible image sets forth to us Christ in his 
power to tread down his enemies ; at once to tread down and consume them. — Trench. Voice as the 
sound of niany waters. Resounding, powerful, musical. — Biblical Museum. The roaring of the 
ocean, i.e., of the waves of the sea, is meant; and a more truly sublime comparison could not be made. 
— Stuart. His voice, deep, grand, mcgestic, as the roar of the sea, was imagery wonderfully fresh arid 
expressive to John, sitting often on the barren cliffb of Patmos, listening to the sui^ng billows and 
breakers at his feet. — Cowles. 

16. In his rig:ht hand seven stars. Symbolizing angels or ministers of the seven churches. 
They were not on his right hand, as a number of jewelled rings, but in his hand, as a wreath or garland 
held in it. He appears as their Guardian, their Provider, their Nourisher {De Weite)^ and, we may add, 
their Possessor, who brings them out and puts them forth to be seen when he pleases. — Afford. Out 
of Iiis mouth a sharp two-edg:ed sword. This unpicturesque but symbolically pregnant combina- 
tion is expressive of the feet that Christ overcomes the world with his word, as with a two-edged sword 
(Isa. 11 : 4; 49 : 2. 2 Thess. 2 : 8). Christ's simple word is intended here : hence there Is also a reference 
to the power of that word, in so feras it is contained in the preaching of his servants ; even the testimony 
of each individual Christian is included (Eph. 6 : 17) . -^Lange. The word of the Lord is ahnighty . By 
his word he acts, he creates, he overcomes, and he destroys. The last, or the last two, seem to be the 
fact or facts set forth by this figure. — Craven. Its two edges (back and front) may allude to its double 
efficacy, — condemning some, converting others.—./: F. and B. His countenance as the sun in 
his streng^th. At his brightest and clearest; no veil, no mist, no cloud, obscuring his brightness. No 
doubt, if there had been any thing brighter than the sun, the seer would hate chosen it to set forth the 
transcendent and intolerable brightness of that countenance which he now beheld. — Trench. 

17v When I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. The view was overpowering. There is a 
Umit to human endurance under such an efflilgence of glory. Jesus kindly relieved his mind of the sense 
of terror, and soothed his agitated emotions with words and tones of comfort. — Cowles. For every man 
it is a dreadfiil thing to stand face to face with God. The beloved disciple, who had handled the Word 
of life, lain in his Lord's bosom in the days of his flesh, can as little as any other endure the revelation ol 
his majesty, or do without that * ' Fear not," with which the Lord re-assures him here. (See Isa. 6 : 7. Dan. 
10 : 12. Matt. 17 : 7.) — Trench. Laid his right hand upon n^e. And from the touch of that strengtb- 
tnlng hand the seer receives strength again, and is set, no doubt, upon his feet once more. — Trench. I 
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his feet as dead. And he laid his 
right hand upon me, sajdng unto me, 
Fear not ; I am the first and the last : 

18 I am he that liveth,^ and was 
dead; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen ; and have the keys ^ 
of hell and of death. 

19 Write the things which thou 
hast seen, and the things which are. 



and the things which shall be here- 
after; 

20 The mystery of the seven* 
stars which thou sawest in my right 
hand, and the seven* golden candle- 
sticks. The seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches : and 
the seven candlesticks which thou 
sawest are the seven churches. 



1 Rom^ejji. * ch. 20 : 1, 2. Ps. 68: 20. « Ver. 16. * Matt. 5 : 15, 16. 

am the first and the last. From eternity, and endaring to eternity. (See on v. 11.) The first by 
creation, the last by retribution : the first, because before me there was no G-od formed; the last, because 
after me there shall be no other : the first, because from me are all things ; the last, because to me all 
things return. — Richard of St. Victor. Three glorious predicates meet us here, which are each fitted 
to inspire a joyftil hope, — the first and the last, the living, the possessor of the keys of death and hell. 
— ffengatenberg. 

18. I am he that liveth, and was dead. " I am he that liveth," is put forcibly by the Greek 
participle : 1 oxn. the living One : this is forever my distinctive attribute, — the living One^ in a sense 
which implies both perpetual existence in himself, and the source of existence to all created beings. He 
says, I was indeed for a short time " dead," but mark, behold ! I am now the living One for evermore. — 
Cowles. Alive for evermore. Greek, •• living unto the ages of ages." Not merely, " I live ; " but, 1 
have life, and am the source of it to my people. —J. F. and B. Anaen. The word ' ' amen " (so let it be) , 
which followed, so often used by our Lord during his §arthly ministiy, placed this assurance of his own 
everlasting life, the source of all life to others, on the level of the highest truths which he had been wont 
toseal with this emphatic affirmation.— P/ump^re. Have the key^. The keys are the emblems of 
authority. To have the keys, is to have the power of himself going in and out as he pleases, of admit- 
ting and excluding, shutting up and delivering, others. The metaphor rests on the conception of Hades 
as a city with walls and gates. — Trench. Hell and of death. Greek, " Hades ; " Hebrew, " Sheol." 
" Hell," in the sense, theptecc of torment^ answers to a different Greek word, viz., " Gehenna." I can 
release from the unseen world of spirits and from death whom I will. The oldest MSS. read by trans- 
position, " Death and Hades," or Hell. It is death (which came in by sin, robbing man of his immortal 
b'jthright : Rom. 5 : 12) that peoples Hades, and therefore should stand first in order. — J. F. and B. 

18. Write the things wliich thou hast seen. Just now. The vision he had just seen, con- 
tained in vs. 11-18. Which are. The present state of things in the churches when John was writing, 
as represented in chs. 2 and 3. Shall be hereafter. The things symbolically represented concerning 
the future history of the chs. 4-22. — J. F. and B. 

30. The mystery; i.e., the secret signification. — 4//or<f. The seven stars are the angrels 
(messengers) of the seven churches. The seven angels here mentioned have given occasion to 
much speculation and diversity of opinion. Are they teachers, bishops, overseers, or in some other office 
designated? The nature of the case would seem to indicate a leader here; else why should he be 
specially addressed as the representative of the whole body, in each of the churches? The word desig- 
nates here, the leading teacher or religious instructor in the Asiatic churches. Exactly the limits of the 
office, and its specific duties t are not explained. — Stuart. It is almost certain that the "angels of the 
churches " are nothing but a Hebraism for " ministers of the churches."— ^»«o. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. (V. 11.) I am Alpha. Is not Christ the Alpha (A) ? and is not the Alpha the first letter? 
Then do not try to put a letter before it; do not say to yourself, I will try to obtain a true recognition 
of my sins, and then I will go to Jesus to obtain salvation. This is beginning with the " Z " instead of 
with the " A." By doing so you make yourself like that fool who said, " I will learn to swim first, and 
then I will go into the water." Do you want to know your sins truly? Who is to give you that know! 
edge but Christ? Do you want to become better and more heavenly-minded? Who can give you that 
godly disposition of heart but Christ? — Guthrie. 

II. (V. 18.) lamhethatliveth, • • • aliveforeverniore. Whatgoodwouldit dotoyouifyour 
child were suffering torture from some peculiar accident to a limb, and I came and told you of a surgeon who 
lived a himdred years agb, and who had been wonderfully clever in re-setting the same bone after that 
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precise kind of fracture? Yoa might feel that he would have been able and willing to relieve your child 
from pain, and to prevent all subsequent deformity. But if I came and told you of some living man who 
had shown the same skill, if I explained how it was that he hftd acquired his special experience, if I told 
you of one case after another in which he had succeeded when every other surgeon was helpless, 3'on 
would say, " Now I have heard all this, I will send for him at once, and put my child in his hands." And 
this is Just what men have to be persuaded to do in relation to Christ, ... to realize that he is living 
still, and that he is not only willing, but able, to give every man who asks of him forgiveness of all past 
evil, and strength to do better in time to come. — Bev. B. W. Dale, 

PRACTICAL. • 

1. (V. 10.) Blessed are those who are in the Spirit, and the Holy Spirit in them, on the Lord's day. 

2. Blessed are those who listen and hear CK>d*s voice on that day. 

3. (V. 11.) Jesus is the author and finisher of our foith. We must go to him for the beginning, and 
for help all the way; and the end will be, to be with him forever. 

4. God sends his word especially to his churches ; as a parent warns and reproves and encourages 
fais own children, rather than others. 

5. (V. 12.) The churches are the light-bearers of Christ, so that Christ's life and doctrines and 
love and power shall shine from them upon the world. 

6. (V. 13.) In all true churches Jesus dwells 

7. Christ keeps his human feelings and sympathies even in htoven. He is still the Son of man, to 
help, reprove, comfort, and save. 

8. (V. li-lff.) God is terrible to all except those who love him. It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. 

9. (V. 16.) God's ministers are like stars held in the hand of God ; shining by his light, examples 
and guides to the flock, controlled and guided by God, and kept by the right hand of bis power. 

10. Our Saviour is a present, living Saviour, and the source of all life. 



Lesson IX. — Novembeb 80, 1879. 
THE MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES. — Revelation 3: 1-13. 



TIME. Written about A.D. 95 or 96. 

PLACE. The island of Patmos, in the <ffjg<san Sea, where John was banished by Domitiao, 

RITLERS. Domitian, emperor of Rome. 

AUTHOR. The apostle John, in his later years. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Epistles to the churches (1) all beg^ with a reference to some of the attributes of the Saviour. 
<2) These introductions are followed with the formula, •* I know thy works." The peculiar characteris- 
tics then of each church are referred to, with a sentiment of approbation or disapprobation expressed in. 
regard to their conduct. To the churches at Smyrna and Philadelphia he expresses his entire approba- 
tion; to Sardis and Laodicea, he administers a decided rebuke; to the churches of Ephesus, Pergamos, 
and Thyatira, ho intermingles praise and rebuke. (4) There is a solemn admonition to hear what the 
Spirit has to say to the churches. (5) There then is some promise or assurance designed to encourage 
the church, and urge it forward in the discharge of duty or in enduring trial. — Barnes, The subject 
for the present lesson is the epistles to the churches at Sardis and Philadelphia. The spirit of the 
epistle to Sardis is one of rebuke and solemn denunciation. Even the promise, v. 5, is tinged with the 
same hue. — Alford, 

EXPLANATORY. 

1. Unto the angrel. The pastor, the bearer of God's message to his people. (See last lesson, 
under v. 20.) Sardis, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia, is situated at the foot of Mount 
Tmolus, in a fine plain, watered by the river Pactolus, fiuned for its golden sands. Under Croesus, its 
last king, it was one of the most splendid and opulent cities of the East. — Whitney. Still retaining her 
numerous population and powerfiil defence only Ave hundred years ago, what is Sardis now? A few 
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1 And unto the angel of the 
church in Sardis write ; These things 
saith he that hath the seven ^ Spirits 
of God, and the seven stars; I 
know^ thy works, that thou hast a 
name that thou livest,^ and art dead. 

2 Be watchful, and strengthen* 
the things which remain, that are 
ready to die : for I have not found 
thy works perfect * before God. 



3 Remember* ^therefore how thou 
hast received and h^ard, and hold 
fast, and repent.' K therefore thou 
shalt not watch, I will c^e on thee 
as a thief,' and thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come uponl&ee. 

4 Thou hast a few names even in 
Sardis which have not defiled their 
garments ; and they shall walk with 
me in white : • for they are worthy. 



ch. 5: 6. a ch. 2: 2. * 1 Tim. 6: 6. 



«oh.2:5. s Don. 6: 27. 
» ch.7: 9; 19: 8. 



• Heb. 2: 1. » veir. 19. • ch. 16: 16. 



mud-huts, inhabited by Turkiah herdBmen, and a mill or two, contain all the present population of 
Sardis. ~ ^£6. Treaa. He that hatb the seven Spirits of God. By the seven Spirits, we most 
understand the Holy Ghost "sevenfold in his operations." — Craven. The manifold gifts, operations, 
energies of the Holy Ghost, are here represented under the number seven, being, as it is, the number of 
completeness in the church. — Trench. Seven stars. Since the stars are the angels (guides, teachers, 
leaders, or ministers) of the seven churches (1 : 20), we must see in this combination a hint of the relation 
between Christ, as the giver of the Holy Spirit, and as the author of a ministry of living men in his 
Church ; this ministry of theirs resting wholly on these gifts. — Trench. If those who minister are with- 
out the gifts of the Spirit, it is because they have not asked for them. — Plumptre. I know tliy -vrorks, 
thou hast a nanie» art dead. *' A name," i.e., a reputation. Sardis was famed among the churches ; 
she was prominent in appearance, wealth, show, and outward works ; yet the Heart-searcher, who seeth 
not as man seeth, pronounces her dead : how great searchings of heart should her case create among 
.J even the best of us I Sardis, wc may well believe, was spoken of as a model church, and therefore can 
have been by no means wanting in the outer manifestations of spiritual life; while yet all these shows t)f 
life did but conceal the realities of death. — Trench. 

2. Be watchLful. Become thou watch ing. — a stronger term than the simple awake. — Lange. To 
the angel and the church that was gliding into this state of spiritual torpor and death, the command 
comes. — Plumptre. Strengthen the things which remain. Strengthen those thy remaining few 
graces, which, in thy spiritual deadly slumber, are not yet quite extinct. — Alford. I bave not found 
thy wor ks perfect (complete, filled up) before God. Up to the mark and measure of being accept- 
able to him; i.e., not wrought in that living Mth which alone renders human works acceptable to God, 
by uniting them to him on whom the Father looks with perfect approval. — Alford. We gather from 
these words, that, with few exceptions, the entire Sardian church shared in this deadness of its chief pas- 
tor; while he, in seeking to revive their life, to chafe their dead limbs, would best revive and recover the 
warmth of his own. — Trench. 

3. Remember therefore bow thou bast received and beard the gospel; how it came to 
thee in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; how in those first experiences the Holy Ghost 
wrought with power on some hearts, and brought forth some fruits of true holiness. Recall those first 
experiences ; hold fast whatever of them may yet remain, and "repent ; return to that first life and first 
love. ElseXwilLcome^uponjthee suddenly, as the thief comes by night with no forewarning. Their 
case was so bad, so ofibusive to God, there could be only the shortest delay of judgment, — only the for. 
bearanoe of on^rief hour. — Coiblea. The charge against Sardis is not a perverse holding of untruth» 
but a heartless holding of the truth; and therefore I cannot but think the Lord is graciously reminding 
her oi the heartiness, the zeal, the love, with which she received this truth at the first. There was great 
joy in that city, no doubt, then; but now all was changed. — Trench. 

4. Thorn bast a few nanies. Equivalent to persons. Names enou^, but only a few amon^ 
them of which the bearers did honor to their names; whereas there should have been as many true 

I C!hri8tians as there were names in their church. — Stuart. In other messages, first the good that exists 
h( the church is recognized, and then the evil that had mingled with it. Here, unhappily, the evil was 
dominant, and the sharp words of rebuke had therefore to be spoken first; but the Judge of all the earth 
4hen, as ever, recognized and singled out for praise even the ten righteous men, if such there Were, who 
/had kept their integrity in the midst of a general corruption. — P/ttmp^tf. Not defiled their gar- 
^ ments. Who have not sullied the purity of their Christian life by Calling into sin. — A{fi>rd. Bqoivalent 
to St. James's " keepipg one's self unspotted from the world : '* their character is regarded hsre as a robe 
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5 He that oyercometh, the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment; 
and I will not blot out his name oat 
of the^ book of life, but I will con- 
fess* his name before my Father, 
and before his angels. 

6 He that hatii an ear, let him 



hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. 

7 And to the angel of the church 
in Philadelphia write ; These things 
saith he that is holy,^ he that is 
true,* he that hath the key* of Da- 
vid, he that openeth, and no .man 



i eh. 17 : 8. * Luke 12: 8. • Acts 8: 14. « 1 John 5: 20. b isa. j 



/ 



of righteooBnesSt their outward life before men. Sliall walk with me in -wl&ite. The white yestnre 
ezpresseB purity and Joy (and victory, ch. 6: 11; 19: %)J-^MacDonald, White ii eyerywhere the color 
and liyery of heaven. The sense of the fitness of white to -serve as a symbol of absolute purity speaks 
out in many ways. This " white ** as the color of heaven is not the mere absence of other color, not the 
duU **albu8,** but the bright **candidu9;" glistering white, including all colors. — TVencA. " Walk** 
implies spiritual life, for only the living walk; also liberty, for it is only the free who walk at large. 
The grace and dignity of flowing long garments is seen to best advantage when the person " walks ; " so 
the graces of the saint's manifested character shall appear ftilly when he aJmll serve the Lord i»erfectly here- 
after (ch. 22 : 3.) — J. F. and B. They are vyorthy. Not that they have any claim to heaven on the I 
groimd of their own merit, or that it will be in virtue of their own works ; but according to the arrange- I 
mentB of grace it is^ and proper that they should be received there. They have the character to which I 
God has promised eternal life. — Bamea. 

5. He that overcometh. He that gains the victory, and is a conqueror. Observe how, In every 
or almost every case, the character of the promise corresponds to the character of the faithftilnees dis- 
played (compare 2 : 11,17, 26,27; 8: 12).^ Trench. Life, and the Christian life especially, may be 
regarded as a war&re. Thousands fall in the conflict with evil ; but they who maintain a steady warfare, 
and who achieve a victory, shall be received as conquerors in the end. — Bamee. The same shall he 
clothed in white raiment. A repetition of the promise of the verse preceding. I will not blot out 
hig name out of the book of life. This symbolism was one of the oldest in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and, occurring as it does for the first time in Ezod. 32 : 32, probably had its origin in the political life of 
Egypt. It was a natural expansion of the thought that one who was convicted of treachery or disloyalty 
to the state of which he was a member should, as a preliminary step to the execution of the sentence of 
death or banishment, have his name struck out from the register of its citizens. (See Ps. 69 : 28. Dan. 
12 : 1. Rev. 13 : ^; 17 : 8.) — Plumptre, A i*egi8ter was kept in ancient cities of their citizens : the names 
of the dead were of course erased. So those who have a name that they live, and are dead (v. 1), are 
blotted out of God's roll of the heavenly citizens and heirs of eternal l^e.—J. F. and B. Confess his 
name before my Father, hef ore his angrels. Acknowledge him as his disciple, as belonging to 
him. Here we have in part the distinct echo of words which the apostle had once heard from his Mas- 
ter's lips while he was yet on earth. (Matt. 10 : 32. Luke 12: S.)^ Plumptre. 

6. He that hath an ear. These words proclaim to us that they are matters of weightiest con- 
cernment to the whole Church of God which Christ is uttering here. — Trench. This form always is 
used of radical, and, as it were, of generative truths, great principles, most precious promises, most deep 
fetches from the secrets of God, being, as it were, eyes of truth, seeds and kernels of knowledge. — Irving. 
The ear here is not a natural ear; but the words imply that spiritual truth needs a spiritual organ for its 
discernment. What the Spirit saith. We are taught by these words, how absolute is the identity 
between the workings of the Son and the Holy Ghost; how truly the Spirit is the Spirit of the Son as 
of the Father. What Christ speaks is declared to be what the Spirit speaks. — Trench. Unto the 
Ghnrches. We are reminded of the universal character which this Epistle and the others that follow 
it possess. — Trench. 

7. To the angel, chnrch, Philadelphia. (See under v. 11, preceding lesson.) This church 
and Smjrma alone of the seven receive unmixed praise. Saith he that is holy. Referring to Christ. 
In contrast to the synagogue (v. V).—Alford. He, then, that claims to be the holy One, a name which 
Jehovah in the Old Testament continually claims for himself, implicitly claims to be God. — Trench. He 
that is true. Very GK>d, as distinguished fh)m the &lse gods, and from all those who say thai they are 
what they are not (v. 9) ; real, genuine. —«/l F. and B. Holy as the Father is holy, true as he is true. — 
Plumptre. He that hath the key of David. The key of the house of David was kept by the 
steward of his house: it was the province of this official to grant or deny access to the king, and to de- 
tlde aU questions of pnaentability at court. —Xan^«. The key is a symbol of power. David being a 
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LESSON IX. 



Fourth Quarteb 



shutteth ; ^ and sliutteth,^ and no man 
openeth ; 

8 I know thy works ; behold, I 
have set beik^re thee an open * door, 
and no man \ can shut it: for thou 
hast a little st rength , and hast kept 
my word, and hagt not denied' my 
name. ^/^^^<5^-»-^'^•'-<«^•♦-otc^^•^v^A(v^v\( *j 

9 Behold, I will make them of 



the synagogue of Satan, which say* 
they are Jews, and are not, but do 
lie; behold, I wiU make them to 
come * and worship before thy feet^ 
and to know that I have loved thee. 
10 Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I* also will 
keep thee from the hour of tempta- 
tion, which shall come upon all the 



1 Job 12: 24. » 1 Cor. 16: 9. » ch. 2: 9. * Isa. 60: 14. « 2 Pet. 2: 9. 



type of Christ, nay, often his name being actually named for the name of Christ, " the house of David ** 
thus alluded to can mean nothing less than the heavenly house, the kingdom of heaven, and the Lord is, 
in fact, declaring, I have the keys of the kingdom of heaven. It depends upon him, the supreme stew- 
u*d in the house of God, who shall see the King's £Eice, and who shall be excluded from it. He that 
uH jl)''9P«n©th, and no man shntteth. These words are to be taken not merely of the power of Christ 
to forgive' sins, but generally, as indeed the next verse requires, Christ only has power to admit into 
and exclude firom his kingdom, to enlarge the work and opportunities of his Church, and to contract 
them. — Alford, 

8. I knoiBv thy isvorks. These words stand by themselves, not as connected with what follows 
below. They are words of comfort and support to the Philadelphian church. — Alford. I have set 
(or given) before thee an open door j i.e., have granted, in my possession and administration of the 
iEey of David, that a door should stand opened. The door is variously understood, but most expositors 
tak&4t to mean as in 1 Cor. 16 : 9, 2 Cor. 2 : 12 ; Col. 4 : 8, an opportunity for the mission work of the 
church, "^Mch appears to be the true sense here, by what follows in v. 9, promising conversion of those 
who were nOw toes. — Alford, A door to usefulness, to new work, to a wider field. Thon hast^ 9. 
/ vv !~ little streng:th» They were probably but a little flock, poor in worldly goods, of small account in 
-""TEireyes of men, hattog " little strength," the fitter therefore that God should be glorified in them and 
by them. Hast kept my isvord. The church has already proved its faithfulness by confessing Christ 
in tribulation; therefore thB Lord will grant it spiritual success exceeding the measure of its external 
power. — Lange, 

0. I will make them of the synagog^ue of Satan. The synagogue was a Jewish place of 
worship, but the word originally denoted the assembly or congregation. Though they worshipped in a 
synagogue, and professed to be the worshippers of God, yet they were not worthy of the name, and 
deserved rather to be regarded as In the service of Satan. Say they are Jews. Who, though they 
were of Jewish extraction, and professed to be Jews, were not true Jewst were not worthy of the name. 
They indulged in a bitterness of reproach and a severity of language, which showed that they had not the 
spirit of the Jewish religion. That would have Inculcated and fostered a milder temper. — Bamet. 
(See ch. 2: 9.) The Jewst who might have been " the church of God," had now, by their opposition 
and unbelief, become "the synagogue of Satan." So "the throne of Satan " represents the heathen* 9 
opposition to Chrisyanity; ** the depths of Satan" the opposition of heretics. — J. F. and B. I will 
make them to come and worship, &c. In reward for their faithfulness, they should see some of 
these fierce gainsayers and opposers falling on their faces, and owning that God was with them of a 
truth. The " toorahip " before their feet of course does not mean more than this. — Trench. The gen- 
end idea here is, that false religion shall jmy homage to Christian moral power, which comes in contact 
with it.— Bib. Museum. 

10. The w^ord of my patience. Endurance. " The word of my endurance " is my gospel-word 
which teaches patient endurance in expectation of my coming (ch. 1:9). My endurance is the endur- 
ance which I require, and which I practise. C}hrist himself now endurest patiently waiting until the 
usurper be capt out, and all " his enemies be made his footstool." So, too, his Church, for the joy before 
her of sharing his coming kingdom, endures patiently. — J. F. and B. Will keep thee. Not so as to 
exempt from^ but be saved int temptation. C}hrist will keep them firom all the harm which Satan had 
plottod to bring upon them. The hour of temptation. Times of great trial and tribulation.— 
Lange. His language implies that a fierce and widc*spread persecution was about to come upon all the 
churches, for their stem and searching trial. — Oowles. Upon all the world. May either denote the 
whole world, or the whole Roman empire, or a large district of country, or the land of Judoea. It is not 
known what trial is referred to. To try them (to test them) that dwell apon the earth. In ch. 
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world, to tcj them thkt dwell upon 
the earth. \ 

11 Behold, I cocae ^ quickly : ^ hold 
that fast which thou iiast, that no 



of my God, and the name of the city 
of my God, which is new ' Jemsalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God : and I will write upon 



\\ 



TEACHINGS OF THE LESSON, 

Of the messages in general. They teach — 

1. That Christ has specific rebuke and reward for specific conditions. He does not deal with all 
churches alike. 

2. That the same church (and hence individual) may have both praiseworthy works and blame- 
worthy ; and that the one will not justify or palliate the other. 

3. That what Jesus said to these particular churches, whosoever heareth, is solemnly bidden to 
heed. 

Of particular verses — 

1. Jesus has the Spirit " without measure." All the varied, manifold, glorious and mighty mani- 
festations and operations of the Holy Ghost are of and through him. v. i. 

2. Jesus knows all works and all hearts, v. i. The hearts that are his, wish him to know, and 
are glad of it. The hearts that are not his, hate the thought of it. 

3. A church or a soul may have a name that it lives, and yet be dead. v. i. Men may think 
well of it, and God very ill. 

4. Watching and working are vital helps to renewed life. v. 2. 

5. The way back to God, for a ba9kslidden church or Christian, is the way of repentance. It is 
hard, but there is no other. A.id the first step in that way is to " remember." v. 3. 

6. Let the Christian asleep have a care, lest he be taken with some swift judgment of Christ, v. 3. 

7. If, in the midst of spiritual pollution in a church, there be even one clean Christian, Christ 
will have a pure white robe foi that Christian, and will give himself for his company, v. 4. 

8. To the church or the Christian really wishing to work for Christ, and fitted to work, there will 
always be given " an open door." v. 8. 

9. It is fidelity shown in the use of what one has, whether " little strength " or great, that Christ 
honors, v. 9. 

10. There shall no fiery flood of trial sweep any true child of God off his feet. v. 10. 

11. The name •* God " and the name "Jerusalem" and Christ's " new name " — to wear these 
will be glory enough for eternity. 

HINTS IN METHOD. 

First attend to details of situation — the two churches, their location, by whom addressed, descrip- 
tion of Christ, etc. These should have comparatively little time. The heart of the lesson is not here. 
Make two main divisions — Christ's condemnation ; Christ's commendation. 

I. Condemnation. 

(a) Condition of the church. At bottom — hollowness of service. There were " works" — but dead 
works. Truth — but only the letter of it. Form of life — no power. "Name" — good. Character 
—bad. 

(^) Command to the church. Wake, watch, work. Nurse the least spark of life left. Remember 
— repent. 

(^:) Warning. Sudden judgment. 

II. Commendation. 

(a) Condition of the church. Fidelity — not ^reat stren|fth and great service, but " little strength '* 

and fai thful semc^. 

J (^) Reward here. Opportunity — "an open door" (v. 8), success (v. 9), safety, v. 10. 
\c) Reward hereafter. Everlasting place and unspeakable honor in the temple of God. 
Question. — If Jesus were writing to the churches now, to this church, to you or me as a member 
of this church, what would he say ? 
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shutteth ; \and sluitteth,^ and no man 
openeth; 

8 I knoV thy works; behold, I 
have set beibre thee an open * door^ 

5. What great trutns are ^gnf in tms lesso 
class ? 



the synagogue of Satan, which say* 
they are Jews, and are not, but do 
lie ; behold, I wlU make them to 



come * and worship . hpfArg jliu 0m» 
t How «rii you oest impress them upon 



upon your 



i 



CATECHISM, 



Q. 47. What is forbidden in thejirsi command- 
ment t 

A. The first commandment forbiddeth the 
denying, or not worshiping and glorifying, the 
true God as God, and our God, and the giving 
that worship and glory to any other, which is 
due to him alone. 

The denying — not having a God, or atheism, 
TV^tf Speculative atheism is a full persuasion in the 
heart that there is no God, and an open profes- 
sion of it with the mouth. Practical atheism is 
to confess that there is a God, and, at the same 
time, to deny him by works, or to live as if there 
were no God. Ps. 10 : 4, 11 ; Titus i : 16. Not 
worshiping and glorifying. — To be guilty of this 
profaneness, is to worship and serve God out- 
wardly, while our heart is far from him. Matt. 
15 : 8 ; Isa. 29 : 13. To worship and glorify 



God, but not as our God, is to be regardless 
whether or not we have come to the knowledge 
of him, so as to call him our God. Ps. 81 : 10, 
II. Giving of that worship, etc. — External or 
gross idolatry is a paying of religious worship, 
homage, or adoration to any person or thing 
besides the true God. Internal or spiritual idol- 
atry is giving that place in our heart, that affec- 
tion or regard, to anything which ought to be 
given to God alone, i John 2 : 15. 

From this we infer— i. That it is a sin to deny 
the being of God. 2. That it is a sin to worship 
God with the lips, while our hearts are far from 
him. 3. That it is a sin to worship any thing 
or being, instead of God. 4. That it is a sin to 
make a god of ourselves, our wisdom, our 
strength, our reputation, etc. 



FOR TEACHERS OF THE LITTLE FOLKS, 



Introduction — Print the name of the les- 
son, and give briefly a general account of the 
scenes which John witnessed. Make careful 
preparation for this in order to be clear and 
brief. Then explain that though this message 
was sent first to certain churches, its words ap- 
ply to us. Erase the last two words of the title 
(«• the churches "), and print the word " US." 

The Lesson. — Talk about mottoes which are 
hung on walls, containing texts or sentences 
which are helpful. Tell that we have several in 
our lesson to-day. Make ornamented squares, 
simulating frames. If you choose, this part of 
the work can be done beforehand, and at the 
opening have the frames ready for their mottoes. 

Then print, •• BE WATCHFUL." Dwelhng 
on the needs for watchfulness, and the ways in 
which we must watch. Use the special tempta- 
tions of your scholars for illustration, and be 
sure to explain that we must run to Christ for 
help. 



Second motto: "REMEMBER." Call to 
mirid, or draw from class, the things which they 
have heard that should be remembered. How 
many Bible verses have they heard ? How many 
calls of Jesus, etc.? 

Third motto: "HOLD FAST." Call for 
lesson verse. Make a crown away at the top of 
the board. There is one for each of your class, 
waiting ; but if they will not watch and remem- 
ber and hold fast to Jesus, what good will the 
waiting crown do them. This thought needs 
careful explanation. 

A central motto, larger and brighter than the 
rest, can be made, and you can print within, in 
bright colors, " I WILL " — making dashes to 
stand for the rest of the words, unless you can, 
in fine plain letters, write the special promises — 
about the new name, etc. Then over these 
promises, the name of those who can claim them, 
thus, •• TO HIM THAT OVERCOMETH." 

This form of presenting the lesson passes over 
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world, to 4ay them thit dwell upon 
the earth. \ 

11 Behold, I come ^qm^ly: 2 hold 
that fast which thou Mst, that no 
man take thy crown. 

12 Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my 
Ood, and he shall go no more out : 
and I will write upon him the name 



of my Grod, and the name of the city 
of my God, which is new ' Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God : and I will write upon 
him my new name. 

13 He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
ctorches. 



i Zeph. 1 : 14. » vcr. 8. « ch. 21 : 2, 10. 



S : 13 the expression applies to those who are not of the Chnrch of Christ. The triail «f the temptation 
will operate in two ways : on the faithful, by bringing oat their fidelity; on the unfaithful Mid unbeliev- 
ing, by hardening them in their impenitence. — Alford. The particular persecutions which befell^hila- 
delphia shortly after were the earnest of the gi:eat last tribulation before Christ's coming, to which {bt 
Church's attention in all ages is directed. — J. F. and B. 

11. Behold, I come quickly. Speedily, shortly. I am about to make special manifestations of 
my presence and power, in retributive vengeance on the present persecutors of my people, and also fox 
the salvation of my faithfiil friends. — Cawlea. The term always involves the surprisingness of the com I 
Ing, as unexpected, sudden, terribly early, and terribly great. — Lange. This announcement of the speedy 
coming of the Lord, the ever-recurring keynote of this book, is sometimes used as a word of fear foi 
those who are abusing the Master's absence, wasting his goods, and ill-treating their fellow-servants ; but 
sometimes as a word of infinite comfort for those with difficulty and painfulness holding their ground. 
Such a word of comfort is this announcement here. — Trench. This comfort arose from the foct of the 
nearness of the Lord's coming to reward her. ~ Alfordi. Hold that fast which thou hast. Whatevex 
of truth and piety you now possess. — Barnes. No man take (snatch away, merely to deprive the | 
possessor, not to wear it himself. — Alford) thy crown. The crown, as the wreath of the victor, was / 
the symbol of victory; and, as the diadem of the king, of authority. In tbe New Testament this term,! 
like the English crovm^ is used to designate both the diadem and the wreath. — Craven. The crown then! 
signifies victory, power, authority, riches, glory. It is the outward sign of worthiness to receive these :! 
by being feithful over a few things, to receive authority over many things. The only way in which one; t, ; 
can lose his crown is in losing liis worthiness to wear the crown. Whatever iqjures his character, or'^ ) 
lessens his zeal in doing good and being holy, robs him of his crown, by robbing him of the nature and j 
character to which the crown belongs. — P. 

12. Him that overcometh. He that gains the victory. A promise of future blessedness, 
belonging not to the Church militant on earth, but the Church triumphant in heaven.— 7V«ncA. A 
pillar. The promised reward of Mthfulness here is, that he who is victorious would be honored as if 
lie were a pillar or column in the temple of Ood. Such a pillar or column was partly for ornament, and 
partly for support; and the idea is, that in that temple he would contribute to its beauty and the Justness 
of its proportions, and would at the same time be honored as if he were a pillar which was necessary for 
the support of the temple. — Barnes. This passage is but one of many which set forth the pre-eminence 
of the victorious saints. They are the first-fruits, kings, priests, pillars. — Craven. Temple of my 
God. It is not uncommon in the New Testament to represent the Church as a temple, and Christians as 
parts of it. The word " of God " set forth the holiness and glory of that temple as consisting in God's 
dwelling and delighting in it. —Alford. Shall go no more out. In that heavenly household the son 
— every son who has once entered — abidcth forever. Write upon him the name of my God. It 
shall be as clearly indicated that he belongs to God as if God's name were written upon him. It means 
more, for the name implies character ; as the son bears not only his father's name, but his likeness. 
Name of the city of my God. As one of its citizens. The full description of the city forms an 
appropriate close of the book (ch. 21 : 2, 3, 10). The saint's citizenship is now hidden, but then it shall 
be manifested : he shall have *< the right to enter in through the gates into the city " (ch. 22 : 14). —J. F. 
and B. Which is new Jerusalem. In contrast to the old, worn-out, sinfUl city bearing the same 
name. — Trench. John, in the Gospel, applies to the old city the Greek name " JBierosolyma ; " but in 
the Apocalypse, always to the heavenly city the Hebrew name " Zfierousalem." The Hebrew name is 
the original and holier one ; the Greek the recent and more secular and political one. — Bengel. Cometh 
down out of heaven. (See Lesson XI., Fourth Quarter.)^ My new name. Not the name men- 
tioned ch. 19 : 10, which is known and patent, but that indicated ch. 19 : 12, '* which none knoweth but 
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himself; " for this is clearly pointed at by the word ** new." By the Inscription on him of this new 
Dame of the glorified Savionr, is declared that he belongs to him In his new and glorious rest and triumph. 
—A^/brd. He has new experiences, new degrees of likeness to God. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. (V. 6.) He that overoometh ... in the book of life. A senator relating to his son the 
great honors decreed to a number of soldiers, whose names were written in a book, the son was impor- 
tonate to see that book. The f!|ther showed him the ontside. He desired him to open it. No, by no 
means : It was sealed by the council. " Then," says the son, " tell me if my name be there." The father 
replied " The names are secreted to the senate." The son desired him to deliver the merits of those 
inscribed soldiers. The fiather relates to him their noble achievements and worthy acts of value where- 
with they had eternized their names. ** Such are written," said he, " and none but such must be written 
In this book.** The son, consulting with his own heart, discovered that he had no such trophies to show, 
but had spnt his time in courting ladies, rather than encountering knights ; that he was better for a 
dance than a march ; that he knew no drum but the tabret, no courage but to be drunk. Hereupon he 
fi>equently retired himself, repented, entered Into a combat with his own affections, subdued them, became 
temperate, continent, valiant, virtuous. When the soldiers came to receive their wreaths, he steps in to 
challenge one for himself. Being asked upon what title, he answered, " If honors be given to conquerors, 
I have gotten the noblest conquest of all." — "Wherein?" — " These have subdued strange foes, but 1 
have conquered myself." — Adams, 

U. A most excellent illustration, and very effective for children, of overcoming, is the story of " The 
Little Conqueror," in the first volume of " Household Reading; or^ Extracts from the Congregationalist." 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) Teachers, as well as preachers, need to dwell in and with the Holy Spirit. 

2. He who sends the preacher, sends also the Spirit with him. 

3. It is very sad to be a professor of religion, and not be a possessor; for such do not receive what 
is said to be the world, and can not receive what is given to Christians. 

4. (V. 2.) There is some good left in every church : let them be most carefbl of every spark of 
life and good they have. Thus the little may become more. 

5. (V. 4.) Those who are pure and true in any church shall be saved, if doing their duty, whether 
others do or not. 

6. (V. 5.) Only those who gain the victory can have the rewards of victory. Only those who have 
done well can hear God's " Well done." 

7. (V. 6.) Those who refuse to hear and obey the Spirit, at length lose the power of hearing; as 
the fishes in the dark river of Mammoth Cave lose their power of seeing. 

8. (V. 8.) There are open doors of usefulness and progress before all Christians ; and, as they are 
Mthful in small things, more doors will be opened. 

9. Through those who are faithful, opposers will become converted and be friends. 

10. (V. 10.) Holdfast that thou hast. Think what thou hast, — what a Saviour, what an almighty 
God, what multitudes of promises, what truths, what helps, what training in the past! 

11. There are many robbers about, seeking to rob us of our crowns, — the army of worldly cares, 
the sudden assaults of temptations, the coveting of wealth and honor, bad companions, drinking customs, 
gapibling. Let the teacher hold them up before his scholars, as the pictures of thieves are exhibited in 
the Rogues' Gallery of New York. 



Lesson X. — December 7, 1879. 
THE HEAVENLY SONG. — Revelation 5: 1-14. 



TIME. Written, probably, A.D. 95, 96, at the close of the reign of Domitlan. 
PLACE. Written in the island of Patmos, a small island in the southern part of the iBgean Sea. 
BUI«ERS. Domitian, emperor of Rome; Julius Agricola, governor of Great Britain. 
AUTHOR. St. John the apostle, in his old age. 
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Rev. 6: 1-U 



1 And I saw j$ the right hand of 
biTTi that sat on the throne a book ^ 
written within and on the back side, 
sealed" with seven seals. 

2 And I saw a strong angel pro- 
claiming with a loud voice, Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to 
loose the seals thereof? 



8 And no.mfta.in heaven, nor in 
earth, either under the earth, was 
able to open the book, neither to 
look thereon. 

4 And I wept much, because no 
man was found worthy to open, and 
to read the book, neither to look 
thereon. 



1 Ezek. 2 : 9, 10. > Isa. 29: 11. 



INTRODUCTION. 

From ch. 4 : 1 begins the Revelation proper, extending to the end of the book. The first great 
portion embraces chs. 4-11, ~ the opening of the seals and the sounding of the trumpets; butprepara* 
tory to both these seiies of revelations, we have described to us, in chs. 4 and 5, the hcaveply scenery 
which famishes the local ground for these visions. Of these, ch. 4 is properly the scene itself; ch. 6 
being a further unfolding of its details, with a view to the vision of the seals which is to follow. In ch. 4 
we have the vision of GocTa presence in heaven.— Al/ord, Plain is it that a disclosure like this (the 
vision of the rest of the book) would serve to cheer and animate the persecuted churches, and contribute 
to their perseverance In the Christian faith. — Stuart, The great feature of ch. 6 is the book of destiny 
seen in heaven (v. 1) ; the question, ** Who can open and read it? " (vs. 2-4), settled at length by the 
announcement that the Lion of Judah has conquered, and will open and read it (v. 5). He appears in 
form as a Lamb slain, and takes the book (vs. 6, 7) ; whereupon the Joy of heaven breaks forth in 
glorious song, the living ones and the elders first leading (vs. 8-10), and then the myriads of angels oome 
in with the grand chorus (vs. 11-14). — Cowlea. 

EXPIiANATOBY. 

1. In (or on) the right hand of him that sat on the throne ; i.e., God (ch. 4 : 3, 4). The 
right hand was open, and the book lay on the open hand; so in ch. 20 : 1. The lying on the open hand 
imports^ that, on God's part, there was no withholding of his future purposes as contained in this book. — 
Al/ord* A book. Or roll. See Lesson Vlll., Fourth Quarter, under v. 11. Unquestionably this " book " 
is in imitation of Ezek. 2 : 8-10. Written within ... on the back side. It was customary to write 
only on one side of the paper or vellum, though occasionally both sides were written on, as here. The 
loriHng on the back implies fulness and completeness, so that nothing more needs to be added (ch. 22 : 
18). — cT*. I*, and B. Sealed with seven seals. This completeness is here set forth again to us by the 
mystic number seven. The book did not consist of seven writings, as some bold, each sealed with one 
seal ; but one book or roll, fastened with seven seals, which were visible to the apostle. — Al/ord. If we 
suppose the seals to be^ut successively upon the margin of the book or scroll as it was rolled up, each 
opening would extend only so feu* as the next seal, where the unrolling would be arrested. When the 
first seal was broken, the book could be unrolled until one came to a second seal; and so in succession of 
the rest. If these seals were put on so as to be visible at the ends of the roll, then John could have seen 
the seven seals if the end of the roll was towards him. — Stuart. A sealed book is a fitting emblon of 
the fbture. Its opening by a divine hand was symbolical of the making known of future events.— 
MacDonald. The ^OQk ^**"* is the book of the ititure'destinies of the Church and of her fortunes as 
related to her persecuting enemies. — Oowles. ••^ *«^ ^^ «>- - ^^^ ^' "'^ " r^'C t'^V. ^ '^^ ' ►>, ^ >. '' 

2. I saw^ a strong angeL The epithet " strong" is by no mc»ns superflumis; but corresponds 
to the loud voice below, which, as appears by what followed, penetrated heaven and earth and Hades. 
—Afford. Who is worthy to open the book? In the sense of having a rank so exalted, and 
attributes so comprehensive, as to authorize and enable him to do it, who has the requisite endowments 
of all kinds to enable him to do it? —Barnes. 

3. No man (no one) in heaven, &c Heaven, earth, and the under-world, by common use 
among the Hebrews, denoted the universe. No being in the tmiverse could be found who wais able to 
open the book; no one could be found among created beings who was competent to perform this task. 
— Stuart. For no created king could read the future destinies of the church and the world. Neither to 
look thereon. The looking on the book is an act subsequent to the opening of it,— the looking on 
the book with a view to read it ; for the clahn to open the book must be founded on a claim of wortbinesf 
lo sec that which was contained in it. — Afford. 
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LESSON X. 



Fourth Quaeter. 



5 And one pf.the elders saith unto 
me, Weep not : behold, the Lion ^ of 
the tribe of Juda, the Root ^ of Da- 
vid, hath prevailed to open the book, 
and to loose the seven seals thereof. 



6 And I beheld, and lo, in the 
midst of the throne, and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst of the eld- 
ers, stood a Lamb ^ as it had been 
slain, having seven horns, and seven 



1 Gen. 49 : 9, 10. Num. 24 : 9. Heb. 7 • 14. « ch. 22 ; 16. Isa. 11 : 1, 10. » Isa. 63 ; 7. John 1 : 29, 36. 



4. And I wept mach. It had been promised to him (ch. 4 : 1) that he should be shown future 
events; and now it seemed as if this promise were about to be frustrated by the lack of one worthy to 
opm the book; and Ids tears burst forth in the earnestness of disappointed desire after the fulfilment of 
th ? promise. —^//orcZ. 
/ 6. One of the elders salth nnto me. See ch. 4 : 4. The twenty-four elders spoken of there 
/ are understood to be, not angels, but repreaentatives of the Church. If the elders were the representa- 
1 tives of the Church, there was a propriety that they should address John in his trouble; and they by 
experience khew the power and worth of the Saviour. — Barnes. Weep not. There is no need to be 
troubled. There is one who can break the seals, and unroll the book. The liion. This undoubtedly 
' refers to Christ. The lion is an emblem of kingly authority and power. — The Lion of God is an epithet 
"^ ) among the Arabians for an invincible hero. Of the tribe of Judali. Because Christ sprung from 
^ J : »^'^*aie tribe of Judah (Heb. 7 : 14) ; and with reference also to the declaration of the dying Jacob respecting" ^ . 
^ / ^ Judah (Q^n. 49 : 1). — Stuart. The root of David. Not " root of David," but a root-a/uwt from tlie^ \ ^ "-S^ 
Y trunk or stem of David. The clause before us undoubtedly refers to Isa. 11 : 1. — Stuart. This expres- 
sion would connect him directly with David, the great and glorious monarch of Israel, and so having a 
right to occupy his throne. As one thus ruling over the people of G9d, there was a propriety that to 
him should be intrusted the task of opening those seals. — Barnes. Hath prevailed. Greek 
I «* conquered; "absolutely, as elsewhere (ch. 3:21), gained the victory. His past victory over all the- 
, powers of darkness entitles him now to open the book. — J. F. and B. Not merely was he able to open 
the book, but he had acquired this power by a victorious struggle. By such a struggle with trials and 
\ sorrows, he had opened or prepared the way for the highest honor to be bestowed upon him, — the 
; ; honor and the right to open the sealed book. The general idea is, that none but the Messiah is capable 
(/ of revealing the secret counsels of God. He knows them all, and therefore is able to disclose them. — 



Stuart. 



•h 



''^ M^6 



. /^ 



6. In the midst of the throne % i.e., not on the throne (cf. v. 7), but in the midst of the com- 
pany (ch. 4 : 4) which was " round about the throne." — J. F. and B. Of the four beasts. (See ch. 4 : 
6-9.) A very unfortunate translation ; should have been translated ♦' living beings," or " living creatures."" 
These four living beings are in part identical with the cherubim of the Old Testament (comp. Ezek. 
1 : 5-10 ; 10 : 20), and in part with the seraphim of Isa. 6:2. As to what is represented by them, there is 
the greatest diversity of opinion among commentators, all whose opinions there is not room to mention 
here. The leading interpretations are as follows : 1. That t^e four cherubic forms are representatives 
of animated nature, of God's sentient creation, — man among all animals; the eagle among birds; th& 
ox among cattle; the lion among beasts, — " the whole creative life of nature." We have thus the throne 
of God surrounded by his Church (represented by the twenty-four elders) and his animated world. — 
So Alfordf Herder t DeWette, and others. 2. The living creatures represent the all-pervading providence^ . 
of God, — intelligent and wise (the man's face) ; swift and far-reaching (the eagle) ; powerful (the ox) ; 
kingly, authoritative (the lion). This is modified by some to mean, not symbols of providence, but the 
living agents by which God's providential government is carried on. — So Stuart, Lange, and others. 
8. Representatives of the Clhurch triumphant, — of the great body of the saved who have the character- 
istics of the cherubim.— Bush and Kitto. (See Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations, Solomon and the- 
Kings, p. 86, for a ftill discussion of this view.) Stood a lamb. Literally, a little lamb. Not, probably, I 
in the /orm of a lamb; but Christ, who was the Lamb of God. It designates, as it were, a tender lamb, / 
— a young, innocent lamb. So j;Lsed by John, and applied to the Saviour, about thirty times in the- ' 
Apocalypse. — Stuart. Now comes this Lion, the Mighty One, whom none is able to resist, — the Victor 
par excellence. How terrible must be his aspect! But, lo! a Lamb appears in the stead of -the Litn. 
This is the battle whereby the Lion has overcome; viz., that he has suffered himself to be slain as a* 1 
Lamb. It is only in the omnipotence of all-suffering love that the greatness of omnipotence could be- i 
proved. — Ebrard. As it had been slain. Bearing marks of his past death-wounds. He was stan ding^ ' 
though bearing the marks of one slain. In the midst of heavenly glory Christ crucified Is still the prom- ] 
ment object. Although Christ was slain, yet he stands. He was not overthrown : on the contrary, by 
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eyes, ^ which are the seven Spirits of 
God sent forth into all the earth. 

7 And he came and took the book 
out of the right hand of him that sat 
upon the throne. -hnrTC/^''^ 

8 And when he haata& o n the 
book, the four beasts ^ and four and 
twenty elders fell down before the 
Lamb, having every one of them 
harps,' and golden vials full of 



are the pi 



odors, which are the prayersj^of 
saints. /u^^ (j^-^^J 

9 And they s ung a new song, • 
saying. Thou art worthy to take fiie 
book, and to open the seals thereof: 
for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood • out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation ; 



»Lih-»f«0. »ch. 4:4, 8,10. »ch. 15:2. *Ps. 141:2. «ch. 14:8. « Acts 20: 28. Eph. 1:7. Heb.9:12 

1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19. 

falling i he Biood, — Wordsworth. Seven horns. Perfection of power. The horn is the well-known 
emblem of might. — Alford. Seven sjnxiholizcs perfection. Seven eyes . . . seven spirits of God. 
The common view is doubtless right, which regards the seven spirits as the energies of the Holy Spirit. 
Seven betokens the completeness and universality of the working of God's Holy Spirit. The seven 
eyes of the Lamb represent the same Spirit in his sevenfold (or complete) perfection flowing forth, so to 
speak, from the incarnate Redeemer (John 14: 16, 17, 26), busied in his world-wide and world-long 
energy. — Afford. 

7. He came. Expressive of the calmest decision and certainty. — Lange, Took the book. 
How could a lamb take a book? Some think: (1) That the form was changed,- and a human form I 
resumed, when the Saviour advanced to take the book. — Stuart. (2) And better, he did not appear in 
the form of a lamb at all, but that John saw him near the throne, and among the elders, and was struck \ 
at once with his appearance of meekness and innocence, and with the marks of his having been slain ; i 
and spoke of him in strong figurative language, such as John the Baptist used (John 1 : 29). — Barnes. 

8. The four beasts (living beings) . . . four and twenty elders fell down. In worship; 
because He was worthy to be worshipped who was worthy to open the book. Harps. It \d the elders 
alone who have the harps. This the construction, no less than the propriety, of the (!ase, seems to 
demand. — MacDonald. It would be unnatural to suppose figures described as the four living beings as 
having harps or vials ; but the elders, as representing the Church, would naturally praise him for their 
redemption, and abound in prayers. Golden vials. Cups or bowls, or censere/-- ^//ord. Full of 
odors. -Mcc^e^ouming, and giving forth a sweet odor. The prayers of /faints. Which repre- 
sent the prayers of saints. (See ch. 8 : 3. Ps. 14# : 2.) The twenty-four elders, representing as they do 
the whx>le Church of Qody are represented as offering the praises and the prayers of the whole Church ; 
the harps representing the former, the censers the latter. — Alford. ^ense was a proper emblem of 
prayer : first, as being acceptable to God, as incense produced an agreeable fragrance ; and second, in its | 
being wafted towards heaven, ascending towards the eternal throne. The allusion is clearly to the temple 
service, and to the fact that incense was o^red by the priest in the temple itself at the time that 
prayer was offered by the people in the courts of the temple. (See Luke_l : 9, 10.) It is an interesting 
and beautiful representation that there are in heaven appropriate symbols of ascending prayer; and , 
that, while in the outer courts here below, we offer prayer, incense emblematic of it ascends in the | 
holy of holies above. — Barnes. 

9. They songr (sing) a new song. New in the sense that it is a song consequent on redemption, I 
and distinguished therefore firom the songs sung in heaven before the work of redemption was consum- 
mated. We may suppose that songs of adoration have always been sung in heaven ; we know that the 
praises of God were celebrated by the angelic choirs when the foundations of the earth were laid : but 
the song of redemption was a different song, and would never have been sung there if man had not fkllen, 
and if the Redeemer had not died. It will continue to be new in the sense that it will be sung afresh 
as redeemed millions continue to ascend to heaven. — Barnes. Thou art worthy . . • for thou 
wast slain • . . hast redeemed. The " new song " celebrates not only the fact of the atoning sacri- 
lice,— the **Lamb slain," — but the now pending victories of the Lamb over his enemies, and the 
triumphs of his kingdom on the earth. — The logic of this song should be noted : ** Thou art worthy to 
take and open the book, because thou wast slain, and hast redeemed thy people even by thy blood." — 
Cowles. By thy blood. By thy atoning sacrifice, the death on the cross. Out of every kindred, 
&c. People from all nations and peoples will be saved. Christ's religion is adapted to all races and 
nations, and will triumph in alL 
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10 And hast made us unto our 
God kings ^ and priests: and we 
shall reign ^ on the earth. 

11 And I beheld, and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts, and the 

\ elders ; and the number^ of them 
Twas ten thousand times ten thou- 
Vsand, and thousands of thousands ; 



12 Sajdng with a loud voice, 
Worthy * is thjb Lamb that was slain 
to receive p^iLcr, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing. 

13 And every creature ® which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them, 



1 ch. 1 ; 6. » ch. 22 : 5. » Dan. 7 : 10. Heb. 12 : 22. * ch. 4 : 11. » PhU. 2 : 10. 



10. 



rvX 



^ ■ h 



Hagt made us ("them," so nearly all manuscripts). Kings. (A kingdom. -r-^//ori2.) 
This refers to the 6xalted rank and dignity they will have. The word priests refers to the fact that 
fhey are engaged in the holy service of God, or that they offer him acceptable worship. — Barnes* 
" King " means more than dignity. The true king has power which he uses for the good of others. 
It is more power to serve. The Prince of Wales* motto, " Ich dien," I serve, is the true kingly motto. 
The Christian is king over nature, over the powers of evil, over the forces to he used in redemption. 
That Christians arc " priests," means also that they sacrifice themselves for others, teach and help the 
world. We (they) sliall relg^n on the earth. The present tense, not to he rendered as a Juture^i 
The Church even now, with Christ at her head, reigns on the earth; and all things are being put under ) 
her feet as under his. At least we have her kingly office and rank asserted even in the midst of persecu- / 
tion and contempt. — Alford. 

11. And I beheld. In the vision that was now present before him. Saw in the proper sense 
really. — Alford. Many angels round about the throne. A great throng of angels is represented 
as standing in a circle enclosing the area occupied by the throne, the living creatures, and the ciders, 
and uniting in ascribing honor to the Lamb. They can sing " Worthy the Lamb," but cannot add " and 
liast redeemed tta.** — MacDonald. The Church as the vehicle of the work of redemption is the central 
and crowning manifestation of Ood's power and love and wisdom. Round it and him who is its head, 
the heavenly hosts are ranged in humble admiration, and into its wonders they desire to look (Eph. 3 : 
10. IPet. 1: 12). — Afford, Ten thousand times ten thousand. One hundred millions, simply 
innumerable in itsvastness. — Alford, Thousands of thousands. Avast uncounted host, which 
one could not attempt to enumerate. — Barnes, 

12. Worthy is the I«amb that was slain. (See v. 9.) The idea here is that the fact that he 

I was slain, or was made a sacrifice for sin, was the ground or reason for that which is here ascribed to 
him. In view of all that he was, and all that he has done, he is here spoken of as worthy. — Barnes. 
To receive power, &c. Here, as in ch. 7: 12, we have seven particulars of ascription. But here 
there is a difference both from ch. 7 : 12 and 4 : 11. In each of those places the article ** the " is repeated 
before each particular; here one article includes them all. Bengelwell remarks that we must regard 
them all as if they formed but one word. And, when they*bre thus regarded, the article seems to point 
out the &ct of all these as one, belonging to God, whose power and glory the Lamb is worthy to share. 
— Alford. Power, authority to rule all things. — Barnes. Biches. All riches and fulness ; not limited 
to spiritual riches. — Alford. All that is necessary for supplying the wants of his people. — Mann» 
Wisdom. The work of redemption required especial wisdom ; to save men is the height of wisdom. 
To find out how to forgive, and yet not increase sinning; to intensify every motive for being good, love, 
hope, fear, duty, so as most powerfully to draw men to God ; to come down to men, and yet lift them up 
to God, required divine wisdom. Nowhere else has such wisdom been shown. — P. Wisdom to guide 
all the affairs of the Church and the world. —Rev. Joel Mann. Strength. Ability to accomplish his 
purposes. — Barnes. Honor. The esteem or reverence due or paid to vrorih.'^ Webster. Glory. 
That quality or character which deserves praise and honor. Blessing. Ascribed praise : the will on 
the creature's part, though unaccompanied by the power, to retuifki blessing for blessing conferred. — 
Aiford, ^-Iv^o-^iA. 

13. And every creature. Greation itself; the chorus of assenting praise from creation itself. 
— ^(/brd. Which is in heaven. The original passage is Ps. 148. There every thing in heaven and 
earth is summoned to praise him. It begins In heaven with the angels, and through the intermediate 
region of the stars passes to the clouds. The lifeless there praise God by their simple being; as also in 
Pi. 108: 21.-^A. Mengsienberg. Angels and glorified saints.— ^^orcf. On the earth, the sea. 
Every thing we learn about the earth and sea, every new discovery of science, adds to o](ir knowledge 
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LESSON X. 



Est. h\ 1--14. 



heard I saying, Blessiiig,^ and hon- 
or, and glorj', and power, he, unto 
him that sitteth upon~the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 



14 And the four beasts* said, 
Amen. And the foiu- and twenty 
elders fell down and worshipped him 
that Hveth for ever and ever. 



» 1 Chron. 2D : 11. 1 Tim. : 10. 1 Pet. 4 : 11. « ch. 19: 4. 



of the wondroQfl Tvlsdcm and goodncso of God, and enables us to understand more of the pralso tlicy 
give to their Creator. The people on tlio carlb, llic creatures in tlio sea. -^Alford, Under the oarili. 
In the mines, the hidden riches stored in the earth; not demons, hut departed spirits In Uades. Tho 
regiouof the dead. — Z«n«7«a;icZ^//orc?. nell and its demons.— J7cn/7»^cn&<:r(7. Heard I say. By 
their voices, by their very existence. Blessing:, &c. Tlio song of tho creature world rightly refers to 
the Creator— Zowctf. To him that sitteth on tho throne. Tho Father, God. And tho LamlK 
Christ. Ko question as to tho supremo divinity of Jesus Christ Is ever raised around that highest throno 
of the universe. No discordant note is heard there, maldng tho slightest discrlminaUon between the 
Infinito honor ascribed to God, and the equally infinite honor given to the Lamb that wa« slain, his own 
eternal Son — CowUa. 

14. Tho four beasts (Uving creatures) said. Amen. 8o may it be. Tho praise, having moda. 
tho circuit of tho universe, centres back again to those who began it, and dies away as the four and 
twenty elders fiiU in lowly homago befbre the throne of hina that Uveth tvr ever and eT€r.«*»- 
MttcDonald. 



ILLUSTRATIVE. 



TEACHINGS OF THE LESSON. 

I. The book of destiny is a sealed book. The whole lesson teaches that he alone is fit to open and 
read the book who determines destiny. The implication is, that it is both fruitless and impious for 
any human being to be prying into the future, whether by consulting stars or spirits or fortune- 
tellers ; and that they are guilty of wicked imposture who profass to foretell the future. 

a. Jesus wears all glonous aspects in heaven. But his chief and distinguishing glory will forever 
be that by which he is known as " the Lamb that was slain." v. 6. 

3. Nowhere do power sm^. gentleness meet as in the Saviour. Who else could wear such titles as 
•* the Lion " and " the Lamb," and yet suggest no thought of unfitness 1 Oh, •* the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ 1" Rev. i: 9. 

4. Our prayers reach heaven and are sweet incense there. They are heard by Jesus and are a 
fragrance to him. v. 8. 

5. Heaven has rung with a new song ever since Jesus ascended on high, and the grandest notes 
in it are the notes of redemption, v. 9. 

6. World-wide are the triumphs of ledemption — out of every kingdom and tongue and people 
and nation, v. 9. 

7. Christians are •« the kingdom " of God on earth; theirs is a royal ••priesthood," and they 
already " reign " in their Lord and Head, who has all power in heaven and in earth (Matt. 28 : 18), 
and is putting all things undor his fact. v. 10. 

8. Myriads of angels encircle the redeemed, rejoice in their salvation, join in the chorus of their 
praises to the Lamb that was slain, and *• desire to look into " the great things of God that redemp- 
tion discloses, vs. 11, 12; i Pet. i : 12. Contrast this rejoicing and assenting chorus of the angels 
with the murmuring of the elder son in the parable. Luke 15 : 29. 

9. God and Christ receive equal honors in the skies. Unto him that sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb, is the same glory ascribed, v. 13. "I and my Father are one. John 10 : 30. 

HINTS IN METHOD. 

Take the title of the lesson, '• The Heavenly Song," and ask : ^ 

1. Who on earth has ever heard this song of heaven? John, in rapt vision, on Patmos. (Here 
may be considered the incidents preceding the hearing of the song.) 

2. Who sing the song? The " living beings," the blood- washed church, the angelic host, and 
•• every creature." But of XhesQ, only the subjects of redemption can sing, '• Thou wast slain and 
hast redeemed us,*' 

3. To whom do they sing ? To the Lamb that was slain. 

4. Of what do they sing? Redemption by blood. It is the great theme of heaven. 

5. Why do they sing? To give glory and honor and blessing to God and the Lamb forever. 

6. Can it be possible that anybody will ever enter heaven singing the glories of his own righ*- 
s? 
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FOUBTH QUABTER- 



10 And hast made us unto our 
God kings ^ and priests: and we 
shall reign ^ on the earth. 

11 And I beheld, and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts, and the 

\ elders ; and the number^ of them 
Twas ten thousand times ten thou- 
V^and, and thousands of thousands ; 



12 Saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy * is thjfe Lamb that was slain 
to receive pQiE.er, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing. 

13 And every creature * which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them, 



1 ch. 1:6. a ch. 22: 5. » Dan. 7 : 10. Heb. 12 : 22. 



* ch. 4 : 11. « Phil. 2 : 10. 



''C*'*^ 



10. Hast made us ("them," so nearly all manuscripts). Kings. (A kingdom.— -4^/orrf.) 
This refers to the exalted rank and dignity they will have. The word priests refers to the fact that 
they are engaged in the holy service of God, or that theyoflfer him acceptable worship. — -Same*. 
* King " means more than dignity. The true king has power which he uses for the good of others. 
It is more power to serve. The Prince of Wales' motto, " Ich dien," I serve, is the true kingly motto. 
The Christian is king over nature, over the powers of evil, over the forces to be used in redemption. 
That Christians are " priests," means also that they sacrifice themselves for others, teach and help the 
world. Wo (they) sliall reig^n on the earth. The preaerU tense, not to be rendered as a future. 
The Church even now, with CJhrist at her head, reigns on the earth; and all things are being put under 
her feet as under his. At least we have her kingly office and rank asserted even in the midst of persecu- 



I, 2 ; Heb. 7 : 14. And Judah is called a 
lion. Gen. 49 ; 9. n^ Root of David, — 
"Root," not as cause or source, but as 
sprout or shoot — the root-shoot. Christ is 
represented as sprung from David. Of 
course, this is as to his descent in the flesh. 
Hjiih prevailed — because of his victory 
over sin and death. 

V. 6. In the midst of the throne — not on 
the throne, but probably in the midst of 
the group round about, or before, the 
throne. The four beasts, — Better far, "four 
living beings," or " creatures." These were 
symbolic — some of the best scholars say, 
" of creation," or " animate nature." Others 
say, of " forms of the divine government." 
But just what they symbolized it is impos- 
sible to determine. They are probably 
identical with the "living creatures" of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 1:5), which are afterward 
called cherubim. Ezek. 10: 15. A Lamb 
— not necessarily the form of a lamb, but 
Christ the Lamb of God ; so called in view 
of his character and sacrifice. As it had 
been slain — retaining the marks of having 
been slain. " Behold my hands and my 
feet," said Jesus to his disciples after the 
resurrection. Luke 24 : 39. Seven horns, — 
Symbolizing perfection of power. " Seven" 
being the number of completeness, and 
a " horn " being the emblem of might. 
Seven eyes . . . seven Spirits, — Symboliz- 
\x\cT fhe completeness of operation and en- 
of the Holy Spirit Sent forth into 




the church, the entire church in heaven 
and earth, offer before the Lamb both 
praises and prayers. Intercession in heaven 
by glorified saints is not here taught. The 
expression, "which are the prayers of 
saints," clearly implies that the saints 
offering these prayers are not present. 

V. 9. A new song. — Heaven had long 
echoed with adoring praise, but not after 
this sort. Redemption put new notes in 
the heavenly music. Hast redeemed us, — 
Some of the oldest manuscripts omit " us." 
In either case, it is a song of honor and 
glory to Christ for redemption. Out of 
every kindred^ etc. — Indicating universal- 
ity. The redeemed are from all peoples 
and nations. 

V. 10. Hast made us — "them," as the 
best authorities have it. Kings. — Greek, 
"a kingdom." We shall reign — "they 
shall reign," or " Ihey reign." Three things 
are here asserted of the redeemed. They 
are a kingdom — the kingdom of God — 
have entered into it and constitute it. Tliey 
are priests — offering worship and incense 
in their praises and prayers. They reign — 
in the person of their Lord and Head. All 
things are theirs, and work for their good. 
Rom. 8 : 28 ; i Cor. 3:21. Even in trial 
and p>ersecution, therefore, they reign. 

V. II. I beheld, and I heard — he saw 
the "many angels," and heard "the 
voice " of them. Round about ^^¥Jfi{M^ 
etc, — This multitudinous angelic nost ^ur- 
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LESSON X. 



Ebt. 6j 1-14. 



heard I saying, Blessiiig,^ and hon- 
or, and glorj^ and power, 6e unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 



14 And the four beasts' said, 
Amen. And the four and twenty 
elders fell down and worshipped him 
that liveth for ever and ever. 



1 1 Chron. 23 : 11. 1 Tim. C : 16. 1 Pet. 4 ; 11. « ch. 19: 4. 



of the wondrous wisdom and goodness of Qod, nnd enables us to understand moro of the praise tbcy 
give to their Creator. The people on the eartb, the creatures In the sea. —^Afford* Under the oarth. 
In the mines, tbo bidden rlebcs stored in the earth; net demons, but departed spirits in Hades. Tbo 
region of the dead. — Lange and Alford, IIcll and its demons. — Ilcngftenbcrff. Heard I say. By 
their voices, by their very existence. lUesslng^ &c. The song of Ibo creature world rightly refers to 
the Creator.— ZoNt/tf. To liixn tliat sittotli on tho throne. The Father, Qod. And tlio lianiUb 
Christ. Ko question as to the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ is ever raised around that highest throno 
of tho universe. No discordant note is beard there, moldng tbo slightest discrimination between tbo 
Infinite honor ascribed to Qod, and the equally infinite honor given to the Lamb tliat wa« slain, bis own 
eternal Son. — CowUi. 

14. Tho four beasts (living creatures) said. Amen. So may it bo. Tbo praise, having nndo^ 
tho circuit of tho universe, centres back again to those who began it, and dies away as the four and 
twenty elders £all in lowly homago before tbo tbrono of hixn that li¥etb f«r ever and evtr.***' 
MacDonald, 

ILIiUSTRATIVE. 

I. Views of lieaven. A living divine says, '* When I was a boy, I thought of heaven ad a great 
^lining city, with vast walls and domes and spires, and with nobody in it except white tenuous angebv 
Who were strangers to me. By and by my little brother died : and I thought of a great city with walla 
and domes and spires and unknown angels, and one littlo fellow that I was acquainted with. Then 
another brother died; and there were two that I knew. Then my acquaintances began to die, and tho 
flock continually grew. But it was not till I bad sent ono of my little children to his Grandparent 
(God), that I began to think I had got a littlo in myself. A second went, a third went, a fourth went; 
and by that time I had so many .acquaintances in heaven, that I did not see any moro walls and domca 
and spires. I began to think of the ix^idcnts of tho celestial city. And now there have so many of 
woy acquaintances gone there, that It sometimes seems to mo that I know moro in heaven than I do 
on earth."— /?/6. Museum, 

II. Tho bool£ of destiny. Arthur Helps in *<Ilealmah" puts four sots of prophets in his 
**IIouso of Wisdom:*' (1) Those who saw hundreds of years into the ftiturc: these were happy. (2) 
Those who saw less than a hundred years: these were sad. (3) Those who saw three years: very sad. 
(4) Those who saw three days: these were happy. Whatever sadness may bo in the shorter views of 
tix) Churdi's history, those who can see to tho end, as in this book, have reason to be ftill of joy. 

III. Tlio new songf. We enn use with greater truth the words of tho i>oet to the Frenob king: 
** Ify lord, cease to win new victories, and wo will cease to sing now praises for tiMsm." 



1. 
2. 
3. 

duties. 
4. 
ff. 
6. 



PRACTICAL. ' 

(V. 1.) God reveals so tnucli of the future to us as is good for us to know. 

I'he long-distant future, beyond the smoko of the battle, is full of hope and comfort. 

(Vs. 2-5.) He that would be worthy of doing greater works must be fkithfol in doiaf 



(V. 6.) Christ is a lion to conquer Satan, a Iamb to satlsQr Jostice. ^JTenry. 
(V. 0.) durlst crucified is the centre of the tmivcrsc. 

These four living creatures have tho characteristics of the true Christian,— patient work, wise 
intelligence, kingly power, £ir-sighted and swift obedience. (Ezek. 1.) 

7. (V. 8.) Clulstians love to praise God and their Saviour. AU eternity will net snAce to express 
all that their sah-atlon has done for them. 

8. (V. 0.) Kew goodness demands new songs of praise. 

0. Multitudes will be saved from all nations. Let us send the gospel to alL 

10. Ohristians aro kings, over nature, over the power of prayer, over the means el salvation, with 
Christ, to make all tilings to work together for good. 

11. Christhms are priests to worship God, to make saerifices for the good of others. 

Id* All the universe is interested in the salvation of Christ. Tlie sia» of the battle^U has 
mtte to 4o wiUi tbe issues of tliebattla. 
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FOUBTH QUABTEE. 



Lesson XI. — Decbmbbb 14, 1879. 
THE HEAVENLY CITY.— Revelation 21: 21-27; 22: 1-5. 



TIME. The book was written ftbovt A.- D. 9&-96, near the close of ^I>omiti»»'s reign. The time of 
the events described, at the end of the Woiid. • • 

PI«ACE. Written at Patmos, an island in the southern part of the JRgesa Bea. 

BUIiCRS. Domitian, last of the 12 Cfidsars, emperor of Borne, which waa mistress of the then 
known world. 

AUTHOR, BOOK, &0. See Lesson Vm. of this Qnarter. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thb New Hbayxns and Eabth. — The Bible-history of man begins In a garden, and ends in a dty, 
—-begins in an earthly paradise, and ends In a heavenly. And the whole Bible Is a history of God's 
work for man's soul on the seventh day, while he rested from the six days of creation. The first two 
ebapters of the Bible describe creation ; the last two show us the new creation. We have come now in 
our lessons to look upon our fature home, our sustaining hope and Joy through aU trials and tribulations. 
The history of the Church has been foretold in the Intervening chapters, from the first days to the 
general Judgment, with which ch. 20 closes. Nearly all the best commentators, however they may vary 
as to their interpretation of the intervening history, and as to the time of the second advent, agree that 
the new heavens and the new earth described in this chapter refer to this world after the resurrection and 
the day of Judgment, and after it has been destroyed by fire, as described in 2 Pet. 3 : 7-18, and made over 
anew, to be adapted to the spiritual bodies and holy natures of the saints who will dwell there. Science 
Itself gives us assurance that the world will not always remain as it is now, and hints, by the nature of 
the earth as a cooling body, with a solid crust pf not more than one hundredth part of its diameter, 
enclosing a globe of liquid fire, and by the fact that one-half the whole globe is composed of oxygen, the 
supporter of fire, that there may be a destruction by fire of this economy. Moreover, as each of the 
fonner periods of the world's history, during its creation, was succeeded by a new development and 
the creation of powers and glories inconceivable in the previoi^ period, — as continents and plant-life 
eould not be conceived of from, the great waste of waters in the second day; nor sun, moon, and stars, 
from the dense fog which enshrouded all on the tJbird day; nor what man would produce on the earth, 
from the monsters and reptiles of the fifth day, — so sdlenoe itself would suggest, what revelation has 
declared, the wondrous glories and blessedness of the next great change, when the new heavens and new 
earth are prepared for man. — P. 

Thb New Jebubalex. — Then follows a description of the New Jerusalem, the dty of 0od, in this 
new worlds which typifies, according to Alford, "the MeaHcmic theocracy, which before the coming of 
Christ is the Churchy and after it ChriafB kingdom of glory." According to Lange, ** The New Jerusa- 
lem, as the sum of perfected individuals. Is the city of Ood ; in its unity it is the bride of Christ." Thl» 
city was the capital, " the royal residence, the temple city," — ** in which cultus and culture, in their per- 
fection, have attained their complete unioi^" This city came down from heaven, as having its source and 
power there. It was square, 12,000 fUrlongs, or 1,500 miles, around it, probably 1,000 furlongs between 
each of its 12 gates ; each side was 375 miles long, and its height is said to be the same ; but this is doubt* 
less the measure from the base of the mountain on which it was situated, for immediately after it is said 
that the wall was only 144 cubits, or 216 feet, high. ** The dty, including the hill or rock on which it was 
placed, formed such a cube as is here described" {Alford). There are 12 foundation-stones, each one 
supposed to be a special Jewel, reaching from gate to gate. They are almost if not quite identical with 
the 12 stones in the breastplate of the high priest. This New Jerusalem will exist (1) as a real city, 
the glorious home and capital of a glorified community; (2) as a material symbol of that community, 
its order and glory (as Rome is both a city and a symbol). — E. B. Craven, D. D. 



21 And the twelve gates were 

. ' "^ V twelve pearls ; every several gate was 

u'Of one pearl; and the street of the 



city was pure gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass. 



EXPIiANATORY. 

21. The twelve sAtes. Three on each of the four sides of the dty (v. 18). ** G«tes on vnrf 
side " sh<owed that people from all nations, from all Christian denominations, ftxmi all ranks and 
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Rev. 21 : 21-27 ; 22 : 1-5. 



22 And I saw no temple therein : 
for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it. 

23 And the city had no need of 
the sun,* neither of the moon, to 
shine in it : for the glory of God did 
Hghten it, and the Lamb is the light' 
thereof. 



24 And the nations 'of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of 
it : and the kings ^ of the earth dc 
bring their glory and honor into 
it. 

^ 25 And the gates of it shall not be 
shut at aU by day : for* there shall 
be no night there. 



^Ch.22:6; lBa.60^9,20. > John 1:4. • l8a.60: S-U; 66: 10-12. «F8. 72:11. •Zech.U:7. hJtW 

would have free and ahnndant entrance. There Is nothing "narrow" ahout this city, and none are 
tedoded except those whose character makes it impossible for them to enter. Twelre pearls. Pearls 
are a concretion, consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime. They are usually spheriform, and yellowish or 
bluWi white. The purest white pearls are most valued in Europe and America. They have a peculiar 
iridescence of the same nature as the colors of thin plates. From a very early period they have been 
ranked among gems. The pearls in the eardrops of Cleopatra, which she proposed to dissolve in vine, 
gar, were valued at $400,000. ^ulm«rican Cj/clopcBdia. The pearl was a symbol of divine vital wisdom, 
and of piety. The generation of the pearl from a wound in the pearl-oyster, its lodgment in the deep, 
the rarity and difficulty of obtaining it, are obvious symbolical motives for the use of it.— Lange, 
JBvery seTeral (individual) gate • • • one pearL This is a speaking image of that heavenly sym- 
plicily which alone finds entrance to the eternal city of Qod.-^Zange, The street of tlie dty. This 
word "streets "means, however, not merely the travelled roads, but the broad places,— itxe public 
squares and grounds not covered with buildings — Oowlea, Pore gold, as it were transparent 
glass. Ideal gold, transparent as nagold here is (A^ord) . Excellences will be combined in the heavenly 
dty which now seem incompatible. —J. F, and B. All the resources of things splendid, beautlM, rare, 
and costly, seem to be drawn upon and exhausted in this description of the heavenly city. The reality 
which oorresi>onds with this wealth of imagery, what can we know as yet? In general we are taught 
that Jesus, whose are the wealth and the glory of the tmiverse, will spare no cost in fitting up the mansions 
of heaven for his eternal abode with his redeemed people. — OowUs. 

2Z. No temple tlierein. As God now dwells in the spiritual Church, his ** temple ** (Greek moos, ( 
shrine; 1 Cor. 8 : 17; 6 : 19), so the Church, when perfected, shall dwell in hhn as her " temple " (nao9, j 
the same Greek). As the Church-was " his sanctuary," so he is to be their sanctuary. Means of grace 
shall cease when the end of grace is come. Church ordinances shall give place to the God of ordioancee. 
Uninterrupted, immediate, direct communion with him and the Lamb (cf. John 4: 23) shall supersede 
intervening ordinances. — J. F, and B, And the Iiamb. Applied to the Saviour about 30 times in the 
Apocalypse. It indicates two things : (1) perfect innocence, and (2) propitiatory sacrifice or victim. — 
Mo%€% Stuart, 

]S3. No need of the sun • • . for the srlory of Ck»d. The visible glory of God, of which the 
Jews had glimpses in the shekinah of the holy of holies and the pillar of fire, and of which Moses had 
a glimpse on Mount Sinai, here in this new dty takes the place of sun and moon. — God in Christ will be 
an everlasting fountain of knowledge and joy to the saints of heaven. — Henry. 

i^. ,And the nations. (All the andent manuscripts omit, of them which shall be saved. — Alford. 
But the i^eaning is precisely the same.) Here is an aHusion to the great multitude of them which shall 
be saved. — MacBonald. Some from all nations, many from some. ^^GTenfy. The nations are the multi- 
tude of inhabitants in the new earth, but not all living in the city. There will be divisions and variety 
among the people, to make up the unity. There can scarcely be a doubt that by for the larger portion of 
the human race will be saved. The multitudes who live during the millennium will come into this new 
earth ; so that doubtless the number of the saved will be to those who reftise to be good as the inhabitants 
of our State to the few in its prisons. — P. Shall walk in the light of it. Shall live, though outside 
of the dty, in the light that flows from the dty, both natural and moral. Kings of the earth. Kings, 
heroes, kingly spirits, who ruled right royally, though possessing neither crown nor sceptre, men of 
power (sodally or intellectually). Bring their glory. Their possessions under the service of spirit, 
— the entire net value of the good things of earth, and the entire net value of humanity, its manifold and 
various ^fts, the whole treasure of human culture. — Lange. 

25. Gates • • • not shut hy day. They stand open uninterruptedly for the bringing in of all 
the glory of the kings and peoples. The gates are symbols of ingress into the holy city, into the fellow- 
ship of the saints* as well atf symbols of egress.— Zan^e. Not sh^t hy day. They shall never be 
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26 And they shall bring tbe glory 
and honor of the nations into it. 

27 And^ there shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, 
neithcv, ivhatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation, or maketh a lie; but they 
whieli are wiitten in the Lamb's 
book^of life. 

1 And he showed me a pure river 
of water of Hfe, clear as crystal, 



proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. 

2 In ■ the midst of the street * of 
it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree* of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fi*uits, and 
yielded her fruit every month : and 
tlie leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations. 

3 And there* shall be no more 



1180.35:8; 52J1; 00:21. Jocl3:17. Matt.l3:41. lCor.C:0,10. Gal.5; 19-21. •ch.l3:8. 
» Ezck. jtT: 1, 12. * cb. 21; 21. « ch. 2: 7. « Zcch. U: 11. 

ihat, for there sliall be no nisrht there. It shall bo itll day, alt unclouded splendor. It M 
, undoubtedly to bo token as racouing that tlicro would be no literal darkness, ond nothing of which 
I BigTlt is on emblem, >- no calomity, no sorrow, no bereorement (no sin, no ignorance, no unhapplness).— 
Sarnet. 

20. The srlory and honor of the nations. All thot mokes a person or a nation glorious, ^ alX 
/ high and noble qualities, nil advancement of the intellect, all wisdom and power and knowledge and lore* 
I all that is pure, heroic, self-denying, joyous, all culture ofbody, mind, and soul^— all shall belong to this 
holy place. Nothing good shall be lea out, as nothing bad can enter in. — P. 

27. No wise enter in any tiling: that defiicth. The better authorities for the text give us, 
Instead of defileth (koijioun), the word kolnon, in the sense of unclean. The moaning of tlio poseogo 
is not materially affected by the change. No impure thing is there. The men of impure heart and life 
. liave no place in that city. Only the ransomed,— only those whose religion has mode them personally 
I holy, heartily true to God, wholly his by loving and absolute consecration, submission, trust, worshipi 
I , —such only are there. On no other point arc these revelations of the greot eternal future more iKsitivo 
I anddccisive tlmninthis,— the stiingcnt separation of all human souls into two great eomprchcosivo 
classes according to character, and the gathering of all the pure and holy into the one place, — the 
heavenly city ; but all the impure and unsonctiflcd, into the lake of Are. — • Cowlea, As all the filth of the 
old Jerusalem was carried outside of the walls and burnt there, so nolliing defiled shall enter the heavenly 
eity, but bo bnnit outside (cf. ch. 22 : 15) . It is striking that tho ai)ostle of love, who shows us the giorictf 
of the heavenly city, is he also who speaks most plainly of the terrors of hell. ^ J. F, and B, TTorketh 
abomination. Any thing hateful, detestable, e8i>«cially impurity> uncleanuess, idolotry.— /?oMn«on*« 
texicoiu Or maketh a lie. All that ore false, insincere, speak what is untrue. 13ames well says 
somewhere that many men ore too dishonest ever to bo saved, for they will not be honest with them* 
selves. So those who *' moke n lie " will never be true enough to themselves to see and obey tho truth. 
I Note that it Is only a had character for which men oro themselves responsible, which keeps men out of 
f heaven. Written in the I«amb*8 book of life. In which tho names of all liis true foUoWers are 
recorded. — StuarL This implies, that while wo know we oro unfitted to dwell in this city by our otm 
good works, and ore unable to make ourselves fit for It, Jesus Christ does propiyre us for it by his cleans- 
ing blood ; for those who ore cleansed ore written in his book of life. 

Ch. 22:1. He showed me a pure river. Tho best manuscripts omit tlic word *' pure " beforo 
** river." This river imitates that of Ezck. 47 : 1-12. Tho latter, however, comes forth from under tho 
temple, and really represents gospel blessings in the great millennial age; while this comes out from 
midcr tho throne of God and the Lamb, representing In a corresponding manner the blessedness of the 
eternal heaven. While in this New Jerusalem there is no more ** sea," that being a sjrmbol of whatever 
is agitating, uncertain, tempestuous, there is a rltert o precious Oriental symbol of blessings forever flow- 
ing, naturally insuring perennial verdure, trees, and shade uniailing, and exemption from thirst and 
barrenness, the sore evils of Oriental tropical regions. — Cowlea, 

2. In the midst of the street, and on either side of the river. The meaning is, that tha 
trees were on each side (of tho river), in tho middle of tho spaco between tho street and tho river.— 
Afford, In the streets of the city, as well as on tho banks of tho river, was this troe of life. It abounded 
everywhere. — Barnes, The tree of Uf e. This tree of life and its various ihiits come also from Esek. 
47 (see v. 12), where obviously we havo tho plural, ** troos.** So also here thero most bo trees, aad not 
merelyonotMo; f6r»if oa|yeiie,lMWOMi]ditbeonboth sidss-efthe river? Tbe wrilsr ^ashs ef ili» 
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cnrsc : but the throne ^ of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it ; and his 
sen^ants * shall sen^e him : 

4 And^ they shall see his face; 
and his name ^ shall be in their fore- 
heads. 



5 And* there shall be no night 
thore; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the snn; for the 
Lord God givcth them light:* and 
they shall reign for ever and ever.' 



»Ezcli.48:35. «ch.7:15. » Matt. 6: 8. «cli.3:12. « cli. 21 : 23, 2a. « Pa. 30:0. » Rom. 6: 17. 

tree of lifo there Jnst ns we would say of any given district, Tlic palm*trco is there, or tlic pine, or the 
cedar, meaning that this variety of tree abounds there. The meaning seems to he that these trees lined 
cither bank of the river between it and the streets, which also ran parallel on each side ; a scene of super- 
lative beauty. — Oowlea. It was called the tree of life, because it was the symbol of bestowed immortality. 
— George Jioardman*9 Creative Week. All life Is figured by them (the Norsemen) as a tree.' Igdrasil, 
the ash-trco of existence. Its boughs — events, things suffered, things done — stretch through all lands 
and all times. Is not every leaf a biography, every fibre there an act or word? Tlio rustle of It is tho 
noise of human existence onward fram oi oXd, ^-^ Carlyle, Ttrelvo manner (or kind. — Alford) of 
fruit. Great variety, for all ckisses and tastes and needs. Lange and Stuai*t say it is 12 harvests, not 12 
kinds of fruits. It is the abundance of the liarvest, and not tho varletf/ of the fruit. — Stuart. Leaves 
of the tree for the Iioalingr of tho nations* As the river of life cannot be restricted to the eity» 
so also the trees of life, with their fruits and leaves, can bo regarded only as a health -giving blessing, 
stretching out into lulinitude. Even all the leates possess a vital energy, as a healing power to tho 
nations. — Lange. There would be no sickness, but there might be accident, and so need of this healing 
power. And morally, the tree of life is to reach out to all, and even its secondary influences (loaves) are 
to be full of blessing, as well as its direct fruit. 

3. Ho moro cnrsc. . . . The throne of God and the X.amb. Which throne Is one and the 
wmc.^ Alford, Here Qod in Christ will rule supremely, the sole authority and law. It does not imply 
that this is God's only throne, and that it is the centre of the universe. His servants shall serve 
him. rreciscly how or In what service, it is not said. Is it not hinted in the expressive words, ** Ye are j 
my witnesses'*? The gospel scheme has made stupendous and transcendent manifestations of God, ' 
both in the line of his mercy and of his Justice; that these manifestations have in them a gloiious moral , 
power of priceless value for all the created minds of the universe, — a power which the universe cannot 
afford to lose; a power which the throne and moral government of God (speaking reverently) cannot 
afford to lose or to let pass into forgclfhlness, or in any way fall short of their utmost possible ciHcIcncy 
upon tho universe of intelligent minds. Ilence a demand upon his redeemed servants for acrvicet long 
as the ages roll on, wide as tho universe of intelligent beings. "NVho knows but this seniee — witnessing 
to such txcta eouceraing God and the Lamb as they have in their rich experience — may be not only a 
joy, but a X)ositive moral power unto fresh love and adoration? —a positive invigoratlon to their obedient 
life, a positive safeguard against ever foiling before temptation's x>ower, to the ra jTlads whom Qod will 
duly create to people the yet empty worlds hung out in our skj% and the yet unborn worlds which his 
creative hand may bring into being when the moral appliances are in readiness to make their existence a 
sure as well as a priceless blessing? — Cowlea, 

4. And they sliall see his fiice. This indicates the most intimate and i>erfect knowledge', the 
most i)recious intimacy. Tliey are not dwelling in the i-emote distance, too far away to see his loving 
eye, or to hear his inspiring voice, or to feel the very breath of his love ; but they ** see his face " as we 
see the face of a dear friend, and find th9rein the fullest manifestations of love and sympathy possible 
in our present existence. Of course this symbol comes from our earthly experience. How can wo J 
expect this thought to be expressed otherwise? Essentially the same sentiment appears in John's first ' 
epistle (3 : 2) : " We shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is." This gives us both the precious 
fact, and the most blessed moral result thereof In our heavenly culture. — Cowlea. His name on 
their foreheads^ As the name of Jehovah was on tho golden plate of the high priest's forehead, so 
the saints in their heavenly priesthood shall bear his name openly as consecrated toliim.— «/*. 2^. and 
£. It implies also a likeness to him, as children are like their father, whose name they bear. 

ff. No night there. (See on v. 25.) No candle, neither light. (See v. 23.) They shall 
reign forever. All God's people shall be kings and priests (Rev. 1:0). They shall possess all glory 
and power, oil nature shall minister unto them, and they shall liavo authority over all its forces and 
powers to use for the good of others. Tlioy shall mlo, and not bo ruled byi aU surromiding inflaences^ 
And this diaU oontinne forever. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The New Jemsalcm. ** In Its general plan, the Bymbolieal city presents a striking resem 
blance to the description of Ecbatana, ftimisbed by Horodotns : * Of this dty, one wall encompassed 
another, and each rose by the height of its battlements above the one beyond it. The ground, which 
was a circular hill, favored this construction. The orbicular walls were seven in number : within the 
last stood the royal palace and the treasuries. The largest of the walls nearly equalled the circiunfer- 
ence of Athens. The battlements of this outer wall were white; those of the second, black; of the 
third, purple; of the fourth, blue; of the fifth, orange: all the battlements being thus covered with a 
pigment. Of the last two walls, the battlements of the one were plated with silver, those of the other 
with gold.' Thus the Median city consisted of seven circular terraces, each distinguished by the color of 
its wall; whereas the apocalyptic city is described as a quadrangle of twelve stages or foundations : but 
the points of coincidence are highly illustrative of the emblematic description. The precious stones of 
which the walls of the holy city appeared to consist, whatever mystical or symbolical significance may 
attach to them, are obviously intended to describe the color of each resplendent elevation; and, although 
the colors do not occur in the precise prismatic order, the combination would have the general effect 
of a double rainbow." — JoHah Condor in the Harmony of History and Prophecy, 

II. His servants shall serve him. "What an entrancing, glorious prospect! A noted mathe- 
matician has calculated, that, in the solving of the possible problems of plane circles alone, one could 
spend seven hundred million years ! If the simplest branch of a single science aflfbrd such occupation, 
we can see how an eternity of intellectual occupation and pleasure may result from the study of new 
problems and new thoughts of the Creator, to be contemplated with fiedth and adoring love. As we gaze 
with dazzled eyes toward heaven, all merely human words Ml, and we can only say, with the inspired 
writer, *Eye hath not s^n, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.* "—/V. TJiomas Hill, Ex-President of Harvard Uni9>ersUy, 

in. One of the best illustrations of this ever written is a little book called " The Sister's Dream,** 
■aid to be a true story. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. What a termination to the long, long desert Journey of the Church of €K)d calling forth from us 
the exulting shout which broke forth from the lips of the Crusaders when first from, the neighboring 
height they caught sight of the holy city, — " Jerusalem, Jerusalem I "—H, Bonar, 

2. What encouragement every day in the assurance of such a home, and of the certain triumph of 
Christ I 

3. The revelation of a holy heaven, one of the strongest helps to being holy here, as sailors steer 
their ships on the sea by the stars in heaven. 

4. (V. 4.) The entrance to the holy dty is firee / gates on every side. 

5. Many will be there whom we did not expect, perhaps some absent whom we did expeet. 

6. (V. 24.) At last many will be saved, doubtless by &r the lai^est portion of the human race. 

7. All that is really good and glorious here will find a place there. 

8. (V. 27.) Only those who are holy can enter heaven. 

9. Therefore no one can be excluded except by their own reftisal to be holy and obedient. 

10. But we may be fitted by trust in Christ, and the cleansing blood of the Lamb. 

11. (V. 8.) Heavenly rest is by holy activity. 

12. (V. 4.) The closest communion and fellowship with God wiU be ours. 

13. (V. 6.) All that is ^k, mysterious, all failures and sadness, all sin and misery* will be 
nmoved. O my soul! are yoa ready for that holy dly ? 



Lesson XII. — December 21, 1879. 
THE LAST WORDS. — Revelation 22: 10-21. 



TUKCB. This book was written about A.D. 95, 06. 

PI«ACE. Written in the island of Patmos, in the south part of the ^gean 6ea. 

BUI^EKS. Bomitian, emperor of Boman empire. 

CONTS^AKPOBABY EVBNTS. Rome ruling the known world. A great peneoatloa of Chxl» 
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tians in the lasf years of Domitian. ThiB was the second great perseoation, the other having raged under 
Nero. The dawn of ciTilization in Britain. 

AUTHOR. The apostle John, now in his old age. 

INTRODUCTION. 

"With the last lesson closed the prophecy of this hook, hrought down to the end of the world, and to 
the new heavens and earth that are to take the place of the present. Then hegins (v. 6) the epilogue, 
or conclusion of the hook. The angel through whom the prophecies were revealed asserts their ahsolute 
truth, with hlessing on those who obey. John was about to worship him, thinking he must be Christ 
himself. But he reftises the worship, being a fellow-servant of John and the other prophets; and then 
proceeds to tell the apostle what to do with the book just revealed. 



10 And be salth onto me, Seal 
nct^ the sayings of the prophecy 
of this book: for the time is at 
hand. 

/ 11 He* that is unjust, let him be 

y^A unjust still : and he which is filthy, 

ilet him be filthy still: and he that 



is righteous,* let him be righteous 
f .still : and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still. 

12 And, behold, I come quickly ; * 
and my reward^ts with me, to give 
every man according* as his work 
shall be. 



> Dan. 8 : 26. 



-^f^ 



s Ftov. 1: 24-83. Eccl. 11 : 3i9 Matt. 25: 10. 2 Tim. 8: 18. 
* Zeph.l : 14. » ch. 20 : 12. ^J% HOi 



sProv.4:18. Matt. 6:0. 

'0, tx-./K 



T^JC^ 



•.- r./^ 



iLiol 



EXPIiANATORY. 

10. And lie saitli, i.e. the angel (ch. 19 : 10), who had heen revealing these visions to him. Seal 
not the saying^s. On seals and sealing, see Lesson Vill., v. 1. Attach no seals to the roll which con- 
tained these sayings.— The events which John had predicted, though in their ultimate development they 
were to extend to the end of the world, and even into eternity, were ahout to begin to he fulfilled, and 
were to he made of immediate use in consoling a persecuted church. John was directed therefore not 
to seal up the predictions, not to lay them away to he opened, as It were, In distant ages; hut to leave 
them open, so that a persecuted church might have access to them, and in times of persecution and trial 
have the assurance that the principles of their religion would finally triumph. Isaiah and Daniel were 
commanded to seal thdr prophecies (Isa. 8 : IG. Dan. 12 : 4, 9) , for their prophecies related to fEir-distant 
times ; and the idea of their sealing them was that they should make the record sure and unchangeahle. 
— Barnes. For the time Is at hand. Although part of it related to the distant ftiture, it was to 
hegin to he inunediately fulfilled.— Jfaci>(ma^. 

11. He that is onjost, &c. If the wicked persecutors and the filthy idolaters still repel every 
warning, and persist in their iniquity, let them go on to their destruction. Bo also let the righteous hold 
on steadfiistly in their righteousness, despite of persecution imto hlood ; for the retribution of both parties 
ia close at hand. *' I come qxiicKly." — Cowles, The saying has solemn irony in it : the time is so short ^ ^ 
that there is hardly room for change. The lesson conveyed in the depth is, " Change while there is time." 
^- Afford, Unjustt " unrighteousness ; ** in relation to one's fellow-men ; opposed to " righteousness," or 
"just" (as the Greek may he translated) helow. More literally, "he that doeth unjustly » let him do 
unjustly still." Filthy t in relation to one's own soul as unclean hefore God; opposed to " holy," conse- > 
crated to God as pure. The punishment of sin is sin, the reward of holiness is holiness. Eternal punish- 
ment is not so much an arhitrary law as a result necessarily following in the very nature of things, as the 
fruit results fh)m the hud. No worse punishment can God lay on ungodly men than to give them up to 
themselves. The solemn lesson derivahle from this verse is, Be converted now in the short time left 
(v. 10, end) hefore " I come " (vs. 7, 12), or else you must remain unconverted forever : sin in the eternal 
world will he left to its ovni natural consequraices ; holiness in germ will there develop itself into perfect 
holiness, which is happiness. — J. F. and B, This verse undouhtedly refers to the everlasting condition < 
of men when all that is revealed in this hook is fulfilled. That condition will he fixed and unchangeahle. 
'-MacDonald. 

IJS. Behold, I come quickly. It is Jesus who speaks. The « coming" contemplated Is manl- 
fettly the retrihution predicted in this hook ui>on corrupt Judaism and idolatrous Paganism, hoth of 
which at the date of this hook were historically near. — Cowles, The whole prophecy will not he delayed. 
It will hegin, and go without delay to the end. Even if these words " come quickly " refer to his second 
coming which Christ knew to he at least 1,800 years ahead, for it has heen nearly so long since these words 
were uttered, he knewi too, that to each one of us his " coming" is practically at our death, which always 
eomes soon, and for which we should ever he prepared. To every one of us he does come quickly. But it 
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15 I ^ am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the fu*st and 
the last. 

14 Blessed^ m'e they that do his 
commandments, that they may have 
light to the tree of life, ai)d may 
enter in through the gates into the 
city. / 

15 For without* are dogs, and 



sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
mm'derers, and idolaters, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie. 

IG I Jesus have sent mine angel 
to testify unto you these things in 
the churches. I am the root* and the 
offspring of David, and the bright 
£Hi4» morning star, ^^t^ O^^^^y^^ ^^^^ 



I Isa. U :J, » Luko 12 : 87, 38. » ch. 21 :' 8^ 27. * ch. 6 : 5. 



would Mjom to refer most probably to the " coming of Christ with the holy angels " In Matt. 10 : 27, 28, 
whore Christ uses the very words used in this verse, and which must refer there to his spfrilual coming 
In his kingdom, for he would at least begin to come while some to whom he then spoke wcro yet liv- 
ing. — P. Ilewarcl Willi him. He does not delay liis rewards. Every man aocordiusr es his 
. work. The character is Judged but by the conduct. See Matt. 7 : 21; 25 : 3t4jot*''K<Jv. 21 : 8. Men arc 
f never represented in the New Testament as Judged on the last day according to their opinions, but accord- 
ing to their lives. — Lyman Abbott. ** Work " includes thoughts, motives, words, deeds. 

13. I ^ni Alpha and Oinegra. Alpha is A, the first letter of the Greek alphabet, and means 
the same as tub beginning, which follows. Omega (0) is the last letter, and means the came as the 
END, THE LAST. Thls declares his actual perfection, his perpetual presence and protection, and that 
he is the author, the cflbctive agent, and the end of the scheme of providential government with re- 
spect to the Church. — i*yc Smith. 

14. Blessed that do his commandments. The doing, obedience, is the test of character, of 
fiiith, of ntness to enter eternal life. It implies allegiance to Christ as our Master and King. Ivcmark- 
%bly the Sinaitic and Alexandrine manuscripts give us "washed their robes," instead of" do hi» com- 
mandments," with probably an allusion to ch. 7 : 14, " have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb." — Cowlea. So nil the ancient manuscripts. The difference in the readings is 
curious, being in the original that between 

poiounicn tas cntolas auiou (doing his commandments), 
and plunoniea tas stolas auton (washed their robes), 

cither of which might easily be mistaken for the other, -^Al/ord. Either reading is correct in fact; 
for those " v,'ho wash their robes " will " do his commandments." Right to tho tree of life. Tho 
symbol and means of immortal life. Tliey have a riyht to dwell where the tree of life grows, and par- 
take cf its fruits. (See last lossou.) Through tho grates into tho city. As described in ch. 21 : 
21. The city referred to is the city of Go<l, the New Jerusalem in the new earth (ch. 21). 

15. For Mritliout. Excluded from heaven and the holy city. "Without the city, howling like tho 
undomesticatcd Dogs around Oriental citias, are men lost to virtue, useless to their race, accursed of 
God and of all tho good. Sorcerers. Those who use magic arts, who are in real or pretended league 
with Satan to deceive and mislead the people. Whoremongers. All the sensual, corrupt, debased. 
Idolaters. Disowning the true Qod, and setting up false gods (Idols in the heart). (See a simihur 
cat:Uogue of the various classes of the wicked, in 21 : 8.) Tlie doctrine of the i)assage is that broad 
and evermore true one, Kone are shut out from heaven save those tcho are unfit to enter ; none sent 
down to hell save those whose spirit is of hell, whose hearts are base, who have made themselves only 
the more selfish and hardened under all the influences of this world of mercy. — Cowlcs, 

16. Sent mine an^ol. As recorded repeatedly in the book of llevelatlon. Unto tlio chnrchos. 
Theoevenchurchesof Asia, and all the churches of all ages. I am the root. Not the root in tho 
sense that D.ivld sprang from him as a tree from a root, but a root-shoot of David, or that he himself 
sprang from David. ^ Barney, The " root of David," follows the Hebrew usage of Isa. 11 : 1, and llom. 
15 : 12, —the root-shoot, — a gi'owth from the root, equivalent to " offspring." This identifies the speaker 
as the very Messiah of ancient promise ; the very personage whose gospel work and triumphs stand out 
so conspicuously in that eleventh chapter of Isaiah, from which the term '* root of David " came. Tho 
designation, morning star, is specially pertinent in such a connection, — the harbinger of glorious 
day; tho promise and prophecy of light and glory to this world, otherwise all desolate. — Cowlea. The 
twofold nature of Jesus is most clearly set forth : Ills humanity ^ by the words, " I am the ofiDBpring of 
DaTid ; " his divinity ^ not less clearly* in ts. 12, 13, 16 (root) . ^Craven. 
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1 7 And the Spirit and the bride ^ 
say, Come.* And* let liim that 
hearcth say, Come. And let liun 
that is athii*st come. And whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of 
life ft*eely. 

18 For I testify unto every man 
that hearetli the words of the pix)ph- 
ecy of this book, If any man shall 
add* nnto these things, God shall 



ad^Lunto him the plagues that are) 
written in this book : - 

19 And if any man shall take 1 ^ 
away^ from the woixls of the book V^^i<' <- 
of this prophec}', God shall take 
away^his i>art out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy cit}', and 
from the things which are written 
in this book. 



» cli. 21: 2, 0. « Isa. 2: 6. » ch. 21: 6. « rt OY.30;6 . » ch. 3: 5. 



17. Tho tone of this vcrac, considered in the view of its place amid the scenes of this hook, \% 
wonderfully rich and impressive. Thinlc of the real autlior*s standpoint and of tlie grand objects that lie 
within his range and ours. .The *' river of the water of life " is flowing before tlio eye ; the Joys of tho 
redeemed liave come down in their voices of song and allclulad of praise and triumph. 0%'er against thcso 
there liaro been visions of the lost; tlie smolu). of their torment arising for ever and ever; the Inlce tliat 
burnetii with fire and brimstone opening Hb horrid Jaws to ingulf for evermore tho filthy, the abominable, 
whoremongers, idolaters; and, not least, we liai'O the grand issue of the great moral conflict of earth, — 
victory for Zlon, and magnificent success to the gospel in snbdulng the world to Jesus. ^ Cowle9. The 
Spirit. God's Iloly Spirit speaking directly to the soul, and also giving tbfoe and power to all the other 
Invitations, to the word of Go<l and to Uls provlddnce. Ami the bride. The Church. (Rev. 21 : 2.) All 
Christhins: this it does (1) hf its ministers, (2) by its ordinances, (3) by the lives of its consistent 
members, (4) by all cflbrts to do good, (5) by the example of others brought into the church, (G) by 
direct appeals of Individual members. -^i^omM. Say, Come. Come to Jesus to bo saved by him. 
Come to him as a penitent. Come to bo saved. Alford makes it a call to Jesus to come, but this is 
opposed by the latter clanses of the verse. Let him that Iioareih say. Come. The first impulse of 
every one who knows Christ — has heard with his heart, and obeyed —is to invite others. No one can 
liavo religion, and not want others to enjoy it too. Him that is at hirst. Every one has, deep down 
in his soul, a longing and desire for tho blessings which Christ can give. There is something in tho 
nature of man that calls for forgiveness, and a new heart, and reconciliation with God, and commimioa 
with God, and the rest of (be Uoly Spirit. Thirst expresses an intense desire, which can be satisfied 
with nothing else but that for which it thirsts. As soon as any one realizes liis thirst, he is in a state to 
come. Many do not come, for they do not fetl their need ; but they need it Just the same. Whosoever 
will. Making the invitation as broad as possible. God longs for every one to come. They cannot bo 
Stived unless they come. This Is no narrow gospel, but broad as in the nature of things it is possible to 
be. It invites everybody, of every class and every age. ** Whosoever " Is better than if our own jiauies 
were mentioned : there mightbe a mistake in them, but none in "whosoever." —/». Tlio frater of Ufe. 
The salvation of Jesus Christ, the water that satisfies every want and longing of tho soul. 'There is no 
right ambition, there is no longing of the heart, there Is no aspimtion of mind or soul, but Jesus Christ 
is tho living w^tcr which satisfies it ^ " <-• i ^ .' S ^. .....: .. 

18. Testify. Bear witness against. The "for" is left ont of most manuscripts. Alford hero 
supposes a change of speakers : the apostle John now begins to speak. If any man sliall acid unto 
tliese thingrs. Lay his own additions upon them. Tlie adding and taking away are in the application 
and reception In the heart; and so it is not a mere formal threat to the copier of the book. All must bo 
received and realized. This is at least an awfUl warning, both to those who despise and neglect tills book, 
and to those who add to it by irrelevant and trifling interpretations. ^Alford. The plng^es written 
in this 1>ook. The book is full of threatened plagues. lie shall suflbr with the impenitent and imgodly. 

1 0. Or take away from the words. The reference m above must bo to this book of Revelation 
only, for at that time tho books which we now denominate the Bible were not collected in a single volumo. 
To take away is to reject altogether, strike out xmy part of It {Bamea), or to diminish any of its threa^ 
cnlngs, or modify Its rewards. Let them stand as the very words of God. Let them stand undiluted, 
unimpaired, unmodified; for how should man bo wise above God? How should he dare to tone down 
tho fearful threatenlngs of this book, or shift their application fh>m the sinner of whom God has spoken? 
^ CawUi, His part from the hook^of life. TIm Lamb's book of life, in which were written the 
names of thoso who belonged to is& (ch. 21 : ^>^^_Ont_of the holy city, TIm New Jeruialam 
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Rbv. 22 : 10-21. 



LESSON xn. 



Fourth Quarter. 



\ 20 He which testifieth these things 
^aith, Surely ^ I come quickly : Amen. 
Sven ' so, come, Lord Jesus. 



21 The ■ grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ &6 with you all. Amen. 



1 Vers. 7, 12. * Heb. 9 : 28. Isa. 26 : 9. SjThess. 3 : 18. 
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described in ch. 21, and 22 : 1«5. The thlngrs written in this book. The blessings written In the 
above chapters and in chapters 2 and 3, and in various places. 

SO. He that testifieth ; i. e. Jesus Christ, who bears witness to what he has said here. The best 
authorities modify the text of this verse so that it reads in this simple way : " He that testifieth these 
things saith. Verily I come quickly." [The prophet answers] "Amen: come, 7-H)rd Jesus."— Cowlea. 
Ameny come, Ijord Jesus. In this prayer is summed up all that the Chrisllan heart can desire, —the 
destruction of the power of Satan; the deliverance of the creature from the bondage of corruption; the 
banishment of sin and sorrow from tbe individual heart and from the world; the restoration of all 
things; the establishment of the kingdom of righteousness; the beholding by Jesus in fUlness of the 
travail of his soul; the bestowment upon him in completeness the promised reward. —E. B. Craven. J- 

21. The grraoe. F&vor, love, blessed influences. In the best authorities the apostolic benediction 
takes this simple form : ** The grace of the Lord Jesus be with all.'T^^^^hus this peerless ISookcToi^T^ 
Long have its sublime utterances and its grand predictions thrilled the^hearts of men : more and more, as 
its true significance is more correctly eF^olved, may it be an effective power toward that great consmnma* 
tion of victory to Zion and her King which its symbols so magnificently foreshow I — OowUa, 

lULUSTRATIVE. 

X. (V. 11.) On permanence of character, see Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures. 

U. (V. 15.) Withoat are dogs. Sometimes, as you pass along the street, yon see a man you 
think you dont like : there is something in his countenance which distresses you ; you foney you see tbe 
blasphemer, the man reprobate in every good work, the man steeped in all corruption; and if one were 
to whisper in your ear that you must live a month with that man, and never be out of his societjbone day, 
you would be afflicted : and if you were to spend a whole life, and never be separated from him a single 
instant, what a gloom it would spread over your mind I Hell is the place where there are many such, 
where all the inhabitants are such : ** without are dogs," whatever is abominable. Oh, tell me not of the 
fire and the worm, and the blackness and darkness of hell I to my terrified conscience there ia hell enough 
in this representation of it, — that it is the common sewer of all that is abominable and abandoned and 
ipsckless as to principle, and depraved as to morals ; the one common eddy, where every tmng that is 
polluted and wretched and filthy is gathered together. — Dr. Beaumont, 

III. Joy of gretting: home. See Dr. Swing's sermons, ** Truths for To-day," p. 254. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. (V. 100 <^d always eomes quickly : he saves the world, and brings in his kingdom, as soon as 
is possible. 

2. (V. IL) There is nothing more awftil than tho idea that the polluted soul will be always 
polluted. — Bamea, 

I 3. Because of this permanence of character wh^i ftilly formed, it is of the utmost importance that 
I we begin young to be good, to be what we wish to be forever. 

4. (V. 12.) God takes men's hearty desires and will, instead of the deed, where they have not 
power to flilfil it; but he never took the bare deed instead of the will. — ^. Baxter. 

5. (V. 13.) Christ not only begins salvation by giving us a new heart, but it is by Christ that we 
continue and live the Christian life ; and he himself is the end and crown of all. 

6. (V. 15.) The gospel is not narrow, but liberal and broad : it welcomes every one who is willing 
to accept fh>m Christ the new life, by which alone he can be saved. It shuts out only those, who, by their 
vharacter, cannot enter heaven, and who would prevent it from being heaven if they should enter. 

7. (V. 17.) The sinner is invited and welcomed by all, — by Christ, the Church, the indivIduaL 

8. Bvery one who is a true Christian desires that all others shall be Christians. 

9. It is the thirst, the deep needs of the soul, which draws men to Christ, the living water. 

10. (V. 19.) We must receive God's word exactly as he gives it. Whoever diminlBhes his wcrds 
against sin iqjures himself and others, but removes no curse from the soul by denying it in words. 

11. (V. 20.) What comes from heaven in promises should be sent back to heaven in prayer. 
IS, The great desire of all Christiana is forthe coming of Cbristinhiskingdom» when all shall be saved. 
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TEACHINGS OF THE ZESSON, 

[A tender and solemn interest gathers about this lesson, because It is the last lesson in the year, 
and the last lesson in the Bible, and the last word of yesus. He never will open the heavens and 
speak again until he comes to judgment. No teacher can fail to be moved by this thought. Let it 
give intensity to every word of instruction.] 

1. The book of Revelation is not to be a sealed book. v. lo. It is to be read and studied for 
doctrine, for reproof, for consolation. While there are dark mysteries here, not yet yielding their 
secrets, there are no wiser counsels, no grander promises, no more solemn warnings, than those 
found in this book. 

2. Let the sinner go on in sin, but let him go with his eyes open, in view of the sure and swift 
coming judgment, v. ii. If he would change while there is time, he must needs change quickly. 

3. Let the righteous stay righteous at any cost — their Lord is coming, v. 11. 

4. Tne awards of Christ will be to every man exactly •• according as his work shall be.'* v. 12. 

f 5. Christ is human indeed, bom of a woman and found in fashion as a man ; but he is the 
\ eternal Being as well, the first and the last, from everlasting to everlasting, v. 13. 
( 6. Life eternal — within the gates. Oh, the blessedness of this blessedness I And it is the portion of 
them that *« wash their robes," or that •* do his commandments." v. 14. 

7. Cleanliness, jpnocence, purity, love, truth within the city ! Filth, craft, lust, hate, fialsehood 
without the city 1 *« He that believeth," entereth in. «• He that believeth not," stayeth without. 
The Bible knows no other alternative here or there, vs. 14, 15. 

8. When Jesus left the world he did two things. He sent his Spirit and established his Church. 
Of luft Spirit he said, ** He shall aMde wifh. jou ^oigtt||^Jl Jol^ ^4 • ^^- ^^ ^^ Church he said, 

•« The gates of hell shall not prevail against her." Matt. 16 : 18. The Spirit and the bride are here, 
therefore, to stay. They have never left the world — never will leave it. And the constancy oi their 
presence is the constancy of their mvitation. They say, and always say, Come. v. 17. 

9. It is the duty of every hearer of the gospel invitation to repeat it. v. 17. • 

10. Upon the last page of inspiration Jesus speaks. He opens the heavens, leans toward the 
world he has loved and died for, puts the gospel in a monosyllable and says to every man wishing 
to be saved, even willing to be saved, C'^me. 

11. Wo to the man who adds pretended revelations from the other world to the words of this 
book, or who subtracts from the words of this book what does not square with his notions, vs. 18, 
19. It is the fearfuUest of all arithmetic. 

12. The coming of the Lord has no terrors for those who trust him. The nearer the coming, the 
greater the longing for it. v. 20. 

HINTS IN METHOD. 

Method One — i. There are two conditions of character, and only two : righteous — unright- 
eous, v. II. 

a. There are two future abodes, and only two : inside heaven — outside, vs. 14, 15. 

3. There are two ways of treating the gospel invitation, and only two : accept — reject, v. 17. 

4. There are two ways of tampering with God's word, and only two : adding — subtracting, vs. 
18, 19- 

5. There are two ways of meeting the coming Lord, and only two ; " Come Lord Jesus " (v. 20) 
.— '• Hide us from the wrath of the Lamb." Chap. 6 : 16. 

Method Two. — The Coming Lord. — i. He is coming to discern between the righteous and the 
wicked, v. 11. 

2. He is coming to make awards according to their work. v. 12. 

3. He is coming to assign them their future abodes, vs. 14, 15. 

4. Before his coming, he urges an invitation (v. 17) and sounds a warning, vs. 18, 19. 
^, For his coming, trusting hearts watch and long. v. 20. 

rgypt;iandoftheOoptt. I jolM'^rOod'* ««t 



Bp^a^hr&s, covered with foam. 
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DKIGTf.~-Jn ons of the rnvme^ i^ the Albany 
«metery a founts ia ksumg from the bank has 
been uii3i.ed .nd directed, a. seen in the ple- 

^ur., for nil ,he thirsty who may be parsing by. 

It IS an unlimited calL 

We should mate ,I,e offer of salvation to 
every hum=i„ bcmg alike. As unrestricted as 
Jesus and Isniab and John offered it. We have 
no right to exclude any. a„d „o person has a 
right to exclude himself. If «,« hold any views 
or doctrtaes which retard ns from makiog this 
genera! olTer. we may be snre some of our views 
are wrong. We might be better inviters. i^s 
we stand around the fountain, «ay our last 
words be tiose of faithful entreaty. 




^^ 



God (Isa. 55: I), and the New and the 
Old Testaments join in bidding every one 
that thirsteth to come to the waters with- 
out money and without pri^. 

in. Final Words, vs. iS-aj. 

V. 18. I testify.— ]csns still speaks, giv- 
ing a .solemn attestation concerning those 
who should tamper with the revelation 
here given. If any man shall add unto 

book. While the reference is here specific- 
ally to this single book of Revelation, it 
covers by implication the whole inspired 
word of God. For one part of the divine 
wot-d is as sacred as another. If any man 
shall add anything to this revealed will of 
God, God shall add unto him, etc. God 
will visit him with sore judgment, as if he 
should be loaded with the plagues written 
m this book. 
V. 19. And if any man shall take away, 
X%, XbegreatdMlTeraauOhruiiiuuijiiur 



«.^-..,«avc. rune IS usually tnosewno 
make some profession of religion who thus 
tamper with God's word, and either add to 
It or take from it. The book of Itfe.-Th^ 
oldest manuscripts give "tree of life " 
While the truth is taught by either render- 
ing, the latter seems more natural in the 
connection, referring back to v. 14, where 
the two things are said to be possessed that 
are here denied. The meaning of the whole 
clause IS, God will never allow that man 
to eat of the tree of life or to enter the holy 
city, who rejects or despises any of his 
word, 

V. 20. ffe which testifiefh.^J^sns is still 
the speaker. Surely I come quickly,^^^ 
petition of the thought in v. 12, as a last 
intense, emphatic word of warning and 
consolation. Anten.~-T)^x^ is the response 
of the apostle. "So let it be. Come, Lord 
Jesus." 

V. 21. The grace , , . be with you all.-^ 
The apostle closes as he began ; his bene- 
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PBOPER NAMES FOUND IN THE LESSONS. 



VVITM THEIB SIGNIFICATION. 



A-brar-hfim. father of a mxdtitade. 

Ad^&m, red, earthy man. 

A^dar, high, eminent. 

A-hfts-tt-erOs, prince, lion-king. 

Ali&z, possessor. 

Al-phe^1is, changing. 

AKKtib, insidious. 

Am'mOn, son of renown. 

Am'm5n-ite, strong people. 

A^mos, a burden. 

An-arfah, whom Jehovah answers. 

A-p0115s, ^ven by Apollo. 

A-ra'ba, wild and desert. 

Ar-tdrxer'xes, the great king. 

Ar-!-m&-the'a, the double height. 

Ar-chlp'ptis, ruler of horses. 

A^s&ph, who assembles the people. 

Ash^dd-ites, belonging to Ashdod; a 

stronghold; 
As-s^I-ft, a hero. 

Athens, city of Athene or AOnerva. 
A-z5'ttis, same as Ashdod, a stronghold. 
Az-&-ri'&h, whom the Lord helps. 

Ba'cft, weeping, or mulberry-tree. 

Ba'nL built. 

Bab'y-15n, confusion. 

Bath'sh&-b&, daughter of seven, orof tfaeoath. 

BSn-haM&d, son of Hadad, or of noiile. 

Bfl'd&d, son of contention. 

Ch&l-de^n, a native of Ghaldea. 

ChS'bar, length. 

Cle'^d-pfts, of a renowned father. 

C0-16s''se, correction, pupishment. 

Crete, chalk. 

Cy'rOs, the sun. 

Da-mfts^ctls, activity. 
PanlfSl, judgment of GM. 
D&-n''iis, possessor, lord. 
Da^vld, well-beloved, dear. 

£'d6m, red. 

E'ffjpt, land of the Copts. 
£ll-ph&z, God is his strem^ 
Ep^fl^hrfts, covered with foam. 



£ph'&«tls, permitted. 
Ep'^firphrO-di^tils, Yenus-like. 
Es^ther. star of fortune. 
£th-ba1a, with Baal. 
Eu-phra'tes, abounding river. 
Eu-nlce, good victory. 
£-ze^ei, the strength of God* 
Ez^rft, help. 

Gait-lee, a chxsle. 
Gs^la'tm, land of the GallL 
Qe^sh&n, rain. 

Hal>5r, beautiful banks. 

Hag'g&i, festive. 

Ha^&n. magnificent. 

n&ch-&-u &h, whom the Xiord enlivens. 

Ha-n&n, gracious, favored. 

H&n'9rni, gift of the Lord. 

H&n-&-ni'ah, gift of the Lord. 

Hash-bad'&.n&. 

Ha't&ch, truth. 

Hen'&-d&d. 

nSz-^-ki'&h, Jehovah strengthens. 

Hllk-rfth, God is my portion. 

Hln^n5m, gracious, or abundant. 

He^brew, the descendants of Heber. 

H&-di'3&h, majesty of Jehovah. 

H6-se'&, Saviour. 

Id'dd, timely, loving. 

i-sa'i&h, the salvation of the Lord. 

Is'r&^l, soldier of God. 

James, same as Jacob, supplanter. 
Ja'min, right hand. 
J6-hOI'&-chtn, strength of the Lord. 
J&>hOI'&-kXm, Jehovah has raised. 
Jd-hdsh^ph&t, God judges. 
J6r-&-mi'&h, the Lord throws down. 
J6r-<i-b6'ftm, whose people are many. 
J&-ru's8rlem, possession, or vision of peace, 
jesh'tt-ft, a savior, Joshua. 
Jo'€l, Jehovah is his God* 
John, the grace of Gk>d» 
JO-ha'nftn, God's gift. 
Jd'nfth, a dove. 
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SCRIFrURE PROPER NAMES. 



J5p'p&, beauty. 

Job, persecuted. 

Jo's^ph, inci*ca8C. 

Jd-sVah, Aviiom Jcliovali heals. 

Jo'thlVm, the Lord is upright. 

JOz'n-biid, Jehovah Justifies. 

J6z'a-dak.* 

Ju'daii, praised, celebrated. 

Jtl-de'a, land oi the Jews. 

KadmlSl, before Gk)d. 

Kei'i-ta. 

Ko'rah, baldness, or ice. 

La-lMl-ce'a, justice of the people. 

LCb'a-n6n, white. 

Le\'ites, of tlio tribe of LevL 

Lois, agreeable. 

Lys'ti-a, dissolving. 

Lj^c-a-o'uia, land of Lycaon, or wolf-land. 

Ha-a-se'iah, woric of the Lord. 

MiVry, exalted, a tear. 

Mara-chi, messenger of Jehovah. 

Hai-chl'ah, Jehovali's king. 

Mat-tl-thl'ah, gilt of Jehovah. 

H(!l-chIz'e-dCk, king of rlghteousnesfb 

MC-shaiaam, friend. 

MI'caii, who is like Grod. 

Mt-ca'iah, who is like God. 

Mtsh'ft-61, who is what God is. 

Mo'ab, of his father. 

Mo'ab-itc, the posterity of Moab. 

Mor'dd-cui, little man, servant of Merodach. 

Mor'C-shCth, possession. 

Mo'sfis, taken out of the water. 

Nalitlm, comfort. 
NiVa-nia-thite, pleasantness. 
NOb-ft-chad-nCz'zar, Nebo is the protector 

from misfortune. 
Ne-hC-ml'ah, consolation of the Lood. 
Ni'san, of flowers. 
No-a-di^lh, whom Jehovah meets. 
Nd'ah, rest, repose. 

5-ba-dI'ah, servant of the L<^d. 
0-nes1-mtts, uscfuL 

PaVCs-tuxe, land of strangen. 

Pat'm6s, mortal. 

Piiul, small. 

PCd-iViaii, the Lord opened his eyes. 

PCI-a-rah, dlsthiguished by Jehovah. 

Per'ga mOs, elevation. 



Per'sia. 

PO'tGr, a rock or stone. 

PC-thfi'Ci, man of God. 

PhTl-a-dGl/phta, bi-otherly love. 

Phtl-Ip'pi, city of Philip. 

PhWG'mOu, aucctionate. 

Phl-lls-thies; those who dwell in vlUages. 

Rab'sha-keh, cup-bearer of the king. 
Kc'zln, prince* 

Sa-bC'ans, men of Seba. 

Sa-ma'ria, city of Shemer. 

Siir'dls, the sim. 

San-baFiat, strength to the anny. 

Seir, hairy, ruggSd. 

SCn-nach'C-rIb, or I Sin (or theaoiooii) odds 

S6n-a-che'rTb, ) brothers. 

Shab-bCth'ai, sabbath-boni. 

Shai-ma-ne'zCr, fire-worshipper. 

Shc'ma, rumor. 

ShCm-a-i'aii, whom the Lord has Ucard. 

Sh(;r-^bl^ah, heat of the Lord. 

Slie-artiei, I haye a^ed of God. 

Shiiaiite. 

Shu'shan, a lily* 

SI-<16n, fish town. 

Smyr'na, myiTh. 

Syr^ia, Tyre-land. 

Tat'nai, a gift. 

Te'man-ite, belonging to Teman, the nghl 

h^nd. 
Th6s-sa-16-nl'ca, victory over Thessaly. 
TIg'iath-pI-lG'sCr, miraculous. 
Tir'sha-tha, dread sovcreigiv 
TIm'6-thy, honoring God. 
Tl'tfts, honorable. 
TIz'ri. 

TO-bi'ah, goodness of Jehovab. 
Thy-a-ti'i-a, daughter's city. 
Tyre, a rock. 

t^'-ri'jah, the Lord is my light 

Cz, fertile. 

Oz-zi'ah, strength of Jehovah. 

Zach-a-ri'aii, remembered by Jehovah. 
ZCch-a-rl'ah, remembered by Jehovah. 
Z6b'C-dce, Jehovah's gift. 
ZCd-C-ld'aii, the justice of the Lord. 
ZCJ-i-tlb^a-bCl, scattered at Babylim. » 
Zi'd6n, fish town (Sidon). 
Zi'6n, sunny mount. , 
Zo^phSr, early risUig. ^ 
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